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LIFE  AFTER  DEATH.^ 

m. 


Communication  with  the  Dead  (continued). 


Now  what  are  we  to  think  of  all  this?  Must  we,  with  Myers, 
Newbold,  Hyslop,  Hodgson  and  so  many  others  who  studied  this 
problem  at  length,  conclude  in  favour  of  the  incontestable  agency 
of  forces  and  intelligences  returning  from  the  farther  bank  of  the 
great  river  which  it  was  deemed  that  none  might  cross?  Must 
we  acknowledge  with  them  that  there  are  cases  ever  more 
numerous  which  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  hesitate  any  longer 
between  the  telepathic  hypothesis  and  the  spiritualistic  hypo¬ 
thesis?  I  do  not  think  so.  I  have  no  prejudices — what  were  the 
use  of  having  any,  in  these  mysteries? — no  reluctance  to  admit 
the  survival  and  the  intervention  of  the  dead ;  but  it  is  wise  and 
necessary,  before  leaving  the  terrestrial  plane,  to  exhaust  all  the 
suppositions,  all  the  explanations  there  to  be  discovered.  We 
have  to  make  our  choice  between  two  manifestations  of  the 
unknown,  two  miracles,  if  you  prefer,  whereof  one  is  situated 
in  the  world  which  we  inhabit  and  the  other  in  a  region  which, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  we  believe  to  be  separated  from  us  by  nameless 
spaces  which  no  human  being,  alive  or  dead,  has  crossed  to  this 
day.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  we  should  stay  in  our  own 
world,  as  long  as  it  gives  us  a  foothold,  as  long  as  we  are  not 
pitilessly  expelled  from  it  by  a  series  of  irresistible  and  irrefutable 
facts  issuing  from  the  adjoining  abyss.  The  survival  of  a  spirit 
is  no  more  improbable  than  the  prodigious  faculties  which  we  are 
obliged  to  attribute  to  the  mediums  if  we  deny  them  to  the 
dead;  but  the  existence  of  the  medium,  contrary  to  that  of  the 
spirit,  is  unquestionable;  and  therefore  it  is  for  the  spirit,  or  for 
those  who  make  use  of  its  name,  first  to  prove  that  it  exists. 

(1)  Translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira  do  Mattos  and  copyright  U.S.A.,  1913, 
by  Engine  Fasquelle.  Continued  from  The  Fortnightlx  Review  for  September. 
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i)o  the  extraordinary  phenomena  oi  which  we  have  spoken- 
transmission  of  thought  from  one  subconscious  mind  to  another, 
perception  of  events  at  a  distance,  subliminal  clairvoyance — occur 
when  the  dead  are  not  in  evidence,  when  the  experiments  are 
being  made  exclusively  between  living  persons?  This  cannot  be 
honestly  contested.  Certainly  no  one  has  ever  obtained  among 
living  people  any  series  of  communications  or  revelations  similar 
to  those  of  the  great  spiritualistic  mediums,  Mrs.  Piper,  Mrs. 
Thompson,  and  Stain  ton  Moses,  nor  aught  that  can  be  com¬ 
pared  with  these  for  continuity  or  lucidity.  But,  though  the 
quality  of  the  phenomena  will  not  bear  comparison,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  their  inner  nature  is  identical.  It  is  logical 
to  infer  from  this  that  the  real  cause  lies  not  in  the  source 
of  inspiration,  but  in  the  personal  value,  the  sensitiveness,  the 
power  of  the  medium.  For  the  rest,  Mr.  J.  G.  Piddiugton, 
who  devoted  an  exceedingly  detailed  study  to  Mrs.  Thompson, 
plainly  perceived  in  her,  when  she  was  not  “entranced”  and 
when  there  were  no  spirits  whatever  in  question,  manifestations, 
inferior,  it  is  true,  but  absolutely  analogous  to  those  involving 
the  dead.^  These  mediums  are  pleased,  in  all  good  faith  and 
probably  unconsciously,  to  give  to  their  subliminal  faculties,  to 
their  secondary  personalities,  or  to  accept  on  their  behalf  names 
which  were  borne  by  beings  who  have  crossed  to  the  farther  side 
of  the  mystery  :  this  is  a  matter  of  vocabulary  or  nomenclature 
which  neither  lessens  nor  increases  the  intrinsic  significance  of 
the  facts.  Well,  in  examining  these  facts,  however  strange  and 
really  unparalleled  some  of  them  may  be,  I  never  find  one  which 
proceeds  frankly  from  this  world  or  which  comes  indisputably 
from  the  other.  They  are,  if  you  wish,  phenomenal  border 
incidents ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  border  has  been  violated. 
In  the  story  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge’s  watch,  for  instance,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  one  which  carries  us  farther 
than  most,  we  must  attribute  to  the  medium  faculties  that  have 
ceased  to  be  human.  She  must  have  put  herself  in  touch, 
whether  by  perception  of  events  at  a  distance,  or  by  transmission 
of  thought  from  one  subconscious  mind  to  another,  or  again  by 
subliminal  clairvoyance,  with  the  two  surviving  brothers  of  the 
deceased  owner  of  the  watch ;  and ,  in  the  past  subconsciousness 
of  those  two  brothers,  distant  from  each  other,  she  had  to  re¬ 
discover  a  host  of  circumstances  which  they  themselves  had 
forgotten  and  which  lay  hidden  beneath  the  heaped-up  dust  and 
darkness  of  six-and-thirty  years.  It  is  certain  that  a  phenomenon 

(1)  For  a  discussion  of  these  cases,  which  would  take  us  too  far  from  our 
subject,  see  Mr.  J.  G.  Piddington’s  paper.  Phenomena  in  Mrs.  Thompson’s 
Trance  (Proceedings,  Vol.  XVIII.,  pp.  180  et  seq.);  also  Professor  A.  C. 
Pigou’s  article  in  Vol.  XXIII.  (pp.  286  et  seq.),  which  treats  of  “Cross 
Correspondence  ”  without  the  agency  of  spirits. 
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of  this  kind  passes  the  bounds  of  the  imagination  and  that  we 
should  refuse  to  credit  it  if,  first  of  all,  the  experiment  had  not 
been  controlled  and  certified  by  a  man  of  the  standing  of  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  and  if,  moreover,  it  did  not  form  one  of  a  group  of 
equally  significant  facts  which  clearly  show  that  we  are  not  here 
concerned  with  an  absolutely  unique  miracle  or  with  an  unhoped¬ 
for  and  unprecedented  concourse  of  coincidences,  it  is  simply  a 
matter  of  distant  perception,  subliminal  clairvoyance  and  telepathy 
raised  to  the  highest  power ;  and  these  three  manifestations  of 
the  unexplored  depths  of  man  are  to-day  recognised  and  classified 
by  science,  which  is  not  saying  that  they  are  explained  :  that 
is  another  question.  When,  in  connection  with  electricity,  we 
use  such  terms  as  positive,  negative,  induction,  potential  and 
resistance,  we  are  also  applying  conventional  words  to  facts  and 
phenomena  of  whose  inward  essence  we  are  utterly  ignorant ; 
and  we  must  needs  be  content  with  these,  pending  better.  There 
is,  I  insist,  between  these  extraordinary  manifestations  and  those 
given  to  us  by  a  medium  who  is  not  speaking  in  the  name  of 
the  dead  but  a  dilference  of  the  greater  and  the  lesser,  a  difference 
of  extent  or  degree  and  in  no  wise  a  difference  in  kind. 

For  the  proof  to  be  more  decisive,  it  would  be  necessary  that 
no  one,  neither  the  medium  nor  the  witnesses,  should  ever  have 
known  of  the  existence  of  him  whose  past  is  revealed  by  the  dead 
man ;  in  other  words,  that  every  living  link  should  be  eliminated. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  has  actually  occurred  up  to  the  ijresent, 
nor  even  that  it  is  possible.  In  any  case,  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  control  such  an  experiment.  Be  this  as  it  may.  Dr.  Hodgson, 
who  devoted  part  of  his  life  to  the  quest  of  specific  phenomena 
wherein  the  boundaries  of  mediumistic  power  should  be  plainly 
overstepped,  believes  that  he  found  them  in  certain  cases,  of 
which — as  the  others  were  of  very  much  the  same  nature — I  will 
merely  mention  one  of  the  most  striking.^  In  a  course  of  excel¬ 
lent  sittings  with  Mrs.  Piper,  the  medium,  he  communicated 
with  various  dead  friends  who  reminded  him  of  a  large  number 
of  common  memories.  The  medium,  the  spirits  and  he  himself 
seemed  in  a  wonderfully  accommodating  mood ;  and  the  revela¬ 
tions  were  plentiful,  exact  and  easy.  In  this  extremely  favour¬ 
able  atmosphere,  he  was  placed  in  communication  witli  the  soul 
of  one  of  his  best  friends,  who  had  died  a  year  before  and  whom 
he  simply  called  “A.”  This  A.,  whom  he  had  known  more 
intimately  than  most  of  the  spirits  with  whom  he  had  com¬ 
municated  previously,  behaved  quite  differently  and,  while 
establishing  his  identity  beyond  dispute,  vouchsafed  only  inco¬ 
herent  replies.  Now  A.  “had  been  troubled  much,  for  years 
(1)  Proceedings,  Vol.  XIII.,  pp.  349-350  and  375. 
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before  his  death,  by  headaches  and  occasionally  mental  exhaustion 
though  not  amounting  to  positive  mental  disturbance.” 

The  same  phenomenon  appears  to  recur  whenever  similar 
troubles  have  come  before  death,  as  in  cases  of  suicide. 

“If  the  telepathic  explanation  is  held  to  be  the  only  one,” 
says  Hr.  Hodgson  (1  give  the  gist  of  his  observations),  “if  it  is 
claimed  that  all  the  communications  of  these  discarnate  minds 
are  only  suggestions  from  my  subconscious  self,  it  is  unintelli¬ 
gible  that,  after  having  obtained  satisfactory  results  from  others 
whom  1  had  known  far  less  intimately  than  A.  and  with  whom 
I  had  consequently  far  fewer  recollections  in  common,  1  should 
get  from  him,  in  the  same  sittings,  nothing  but  incoherencies. 

I  am  thus  driven  to  believe  that  my  subliminal  self  is  not  the 
only  thing  in  evidence,  that  it  is  in  the  presence  of  a  real,  living 
personality,  whose  mental  state  is  the  same  as  it  was  at  the  hour 
of  death,  a  personality  which  remains  independent  of  my 
subliminal  consciousness  and  absolutely  unaffected  by  it,  which 
is  deaf  to  its  suggestions  and  draws  from  its  own  resources  the 
revelations  which  it  makes.” 

The  argument  is  not  without  value,  but  its  full  force  would  be 
obtained  only  if  it  were  certain  that  none  of  those  present  knew 
of  A.’s  madness;  otherwise  it  can  be  contended  that,  the  notion 
of  madness  having  penetrated  the  subconscious  intelligence  of 
one  of  them,  it  worked  upon  it  and  gave  to  the  replies  induced  a 
form  in  keeping  with  the  state  of  mind  presupposed  in  the  dead 
man. 

Of  a  truth,  by  extending  the  possibilities  of  the  medium  to 
these  extremes,  we  furnish  ourselves  with  explanations  which 
forestall  nearly  everything,  bar  every  road  and  all  but  deny  to 
the  spirits  any  jx)wer  of  manifesting  themselves  in  the  manner 
w’hich  they  appear  to  have  chosen.  But  why  do  they  choose  that 
manner?  Why  do  they  thus  restrict  themselves?  Why  do  they 
jealously  hug  the  narrow'  strip  of  territory  which  memory  occupies 
on  the  confines  of  both  worlds  and  from  which  none  but  indecisive 
or  questionable  evidence  can  reach  us?  Are  there,  then,  no  other 
outlets,  no  other  horizons?  Why  do  they  tarry  around  us, 
stagnant  in  their  little  pasts,  when,  in  their  freedom  from  the 
flesh,  they  ought  to  be  able  to  w'ander  at  ease  over  the  virgin 
stretches  of  space  and  time?  Do  they  not  yet  know  that  the 
sign  which  will  prove  to  us  that  they  survive  is  to  be  found  not 
with  us,  but  with  them,  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave?  Why 
do  they. come  back  with  empty  hands  and  empty  words?  Is  that 
what  one  finds  when  one  is  steeped  in  infinity?  Beyond  our  last 
hour  is  it  all  bare  and  shapeless  and  dim?  If  it  be  so,  let  them 
tell  us ;  and  the  evidence  of  the  darkness  will  at  least  possess  a 
grandeur  that  is  all  too  absent  from  these  cross-examining 
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methods.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  die,  if  all  life’s  trivialities  con¬ 
tinue?  Is  it  really  worth  while  to  have  passed  through  the 
terrifying  gorges  which  open  on  the  eternal  fields,  in  order  to 
remember  that  we  had  a  great-uncle  called  Peter  and  that  our 
Cousin  Paul  was  afflicted  with  varicose  veins  and  a  gastric  com¬ 
plaint?  At  that  rate,  I  should  choose  for  those  whom  I  love 
the  august  and  frozen  solitudes  of  the  everlasting  nothing. 
Though  it  be  difficult  for  them,  as  they  complain,  to  make 
themselves  understood  through  a  strange  and  sleep-bound 
organism,  they  tell  us  enough  categorical  details  about  the  past 
to  show  that  they  could  disclose  similar  details,  if  not  about  the 
future,  which  they  perhaps  do  not  yet  know,  at  least  about  the 
lesser  mysteries  which  surround  us  on  every  side  and  which  our 
body  alone  prevents  us  from  approaching.  There  are  a  thousand 
things,  large  or  small,  alike  unknown  to  us,  w^hich  we  must 
perceive  when  feeble  eyes  no  longer  arrest  our  vision.  It  is  in 
those  regions  from  which  a  shadow  separates  us  and  not  in 
foolish  tittle-tattle  of  the  past  that  they  wmuld  at  last  find  the 
clear"  and  genuine  proof  which  they  seem  to  seek  with  such 
enthusiasm.  Without  demanding  a  great  miracle,  one  would 
nevertheless  think  that  we  had  the  right  to  expect  from  a  mind 
which  nothing  now  enthrals  some  other  discourse  than  that  which 
it  avoided  when  it  was  still  subject  to  matter. 


IV. 

Cross  Correspondence. 

This  is  where  things  stood  when,  of  late  years,  the  mediums, 
the  spiritualists,  or,  rather,  it  appears,  the  spirits  themselves — 
for  one  cannot  tell  exactly  with  whom  we  have  to  do — perhaps 
dissatisfied  at  not  being  more  definitely  recognised  and  under¬ 
stood,  invented,  for  a  more  effectual  proof  of  their  existence, 
what  has  been  called  “cross  correspondence.”  Here  the  position 
is  reversed ;  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  various  and  more  or 
less  numerous  spirits  revealing  themselves  through  the  agency 
of  one  and  the  same  medium,  but  of  a  single  spirit  manifesting 
itself  almost  simultaneously  through  several  mediums  often  at 
great  distances  from  one  another  and  without  any  preliminary 
understanding  among  themselves.  Each  of  these  messages, 
taken  alone,  is  usually  unintelligible  and  yields  a  meaning  only 
when  laboriously  combined  with  all  the  others. 
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As  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  says  : 

“The  object  of  this  ingenious  and  complicated  effort  clearly  is  to  prove 
that  there  is  some  definite  intelligence  underlying  the*  phenomena,  distinct 
from  that  of  any  of  the  automatists,  by  sending  fragments  of  a  message 
or  literary  reference  which  shall  be  unintelligible  to  each  separately — so  that 
no  effective  telepathy  is  possible  between  them — thus  eliminating,  or  trying 
to  eliminate,  what  had  long  been  recognised  by  all  members  of  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research  as  the  most  troublesome  and  indestructible  of  the 
semi-normal  hypotheses.  And  the  further  object  is  evidently  to  prove  as 
far  as  possible,  by  the  substance  and  quality  of  the  message,  that  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  one  particular  personality  who  is  ostensibly  communi¬ 
cating,  and  of  no  other.”  * 

The  experiments  are  still  in  their  early  stages ;  and  the  most 
recent  volumes  of  the  Proceedings  are  devoted  to  them.  Although 
the  accumulated  mass  of  evidence  is  already  considerable,  there 
is  no  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  it  as  yet;  and,  in  any  case, 
whatever  the  spiritualists  may  say,  the  suspicion  of  telepathy 
seems  to  me  to  be  in  no  way  removed.  The  experiments  form 
a  rather  fantastic  literary  exercise,  one  much  superior,  intel¬ 
lectually,  to  the  ordinary  manifestations  of  the  mediums ;  but 
up  to  the  present  there  is  no  reason  for  placing  their  mystery  in 
the  other  world  rather  than  in  this.  Men  have  tried  to  see  in 
them  a  proof  that  somewhere,  in  time  or  space,  or  else  beyond 
both,  there  is  a  sort  of  immense  cosmic  reserve  of  knowledge 
upon  which  the  spirits  go  and  draw  freely.  But  if  the  reserve 
exist,  which  is  very  possible,  nothing  tells  us  that  it  is  not  the 
living  rather  than  the  dead  who  repair  to  it.  It  is  very  strange 
that  the  dead,  if  they  really  have  access  to  the  immeasurable 
treasure,  should  bring  back  nothing  from  it  but  a  kind  of  in¬ 
genious  child’s  puzzle,  although  it  ought  to  contain  myriads  of 
lost  or  forgotten  notions  and  acquirements,  heaped  up  during 
thousands  and  thousands  of  years  in  abysses  which  our  mind, 
weighed  down  by  the  body,  can  no  longer  penetrate,  but  which 
nothing  seems  to  close  against  the  investigations  of  freer  and 
more  subtle  activities.  They  are  evidently  surrounded  by  in¬ 
numerable  mysteries,  by  unsuspected  and  formidable  truths  that 
loom  large  on  every  side.  The  smallest  astronomical  or  bio¬ 
logical  revelation,  the  least  secret  of  olden  time,  such  as  that 
of  the  temper  of  copper,  possessed  by  the  ancients,  an  archaeo¬ 
logical  detail,  a  poem,  a  statue,  a  recovered  remedy,  a  shred  of 
one  of  those  unknown  sciences  which  flourished  in  Egypt  or 
Atlantis — any  of  these  would  form  a  much  more  decisive  argument 
than  hundreds  of  more  or  less  literary  reminiscences.  Why  do 
they  speak  to  us  so  seldom  of  the  future?  And  for  what  reason, 
when  they  do  venture  upon  it,  are  they  mistaken  with  such  dis¬ 
heartening  regularity?  One  would  think  rather  that,  in  the 
(1)  The  Survival  of  Man,  Chap.  XXV.,  p.  325. 
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sight  of  a  being  delivered  from  the  trammels  of  the  body  and  of 
time,  the  years,  whether  past  or  future,  ought  all  to  lie  outspread 
on  one  and  the  same  plane.^  We  may,  therefore,  say  that  the 
ingenuity  of  the  proof  turns  against  it.  All  things  considered, 
as  in  the  other  attempts  and  notably  those  of  the  famous  medium 
Stainton  Moses,  there  is  the  same  characteristic  inability  to 
bring  us  the  veriest  particle  of  truth  or  knowledge  of  which  no 
vestige  could  be  found  in  a  living  brain  or  in  a  book  written  on 
this  earth.  And  yet  it  is  inconceivable  that  there  should  not 
somewhere  exist  a  knowledge  that  is  not  as  ours  and  truths  other 
than  those  which  we  possess  here  below.  The  case  of  Stainton 
Moses,  whose  name  we  have  just  mentioned,  is  a  very  striking 
one  in  this  respect.  This  Stainton  Moses  was  a  dogmatic,  hard¬ 
working  clergyman,  whose  learning,  Myers  tells  us,  in  the  normal 
state  did  not  exceed  that  of  an  ordinary  schoolmaster.  But  he 
was  no  sooner  “entranced”  before  certain  spirits  of  antiquity  or 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  are  hardly  known  save  to  profound 
scholars,  among  others  St.  Hippolytus,  Bishop  of  Ostia,  Plotinus, 
Athenodorus,  the  tutor  of  Augustus,  and,  more  particularly, 
Grocyn,  the  friend  of  Erasmus,  took  possession  of  his  person  and 
manifested  themselves  through  his  agency.  Now  Grocyn,  for 
instance,  furnished  certain  information  about  Erasmus  which  was 
at  first  thought  to  have  been  gathered  in  the  other  world,  but 
which  was  subsequently  discovered  in  forgotten,  but  nevertheless 
accessible  books.  On  the  other  hand,  Stainton  Moses’s  integrity 
was  never  questioned  for  an  instant  by  those  who  knew  him  ;  and 
we  may  therefore  take  his  word  for  it  when  he  declares  that  he 
had  not  read  the  books  in  question.  Here  again  the  mystery, 
inexplicable  though  it  be,  seems  really  to  lie  hidden  in  the  midst 
of  ourselves.  It  is  unconscious  reminiscence,  if  you  will,  sug¬ 
gestion  at  a  distance,  subliminal  reading,  but,  no  more  than  in 
cross  correspondence,  is  it  indispensable  to  have  recourse  to  the 
dead  and  to  drag  them  by  main  force  into  the  riddle,  which,  seen 
from  our  side  of  the  grave,  is  dark  and  impassioned  enough  as  it 
is.  Furthermore,  w^e  must  not  insist  unduly  on  this  cross  corre¬ 
spondence.  We  must  remember  that  the  whole  thing  is  in  its 
earliest  stages  and  that  the  dead  appear  to  have  no  small  difficulty 
in  grasping  the  requirements  of  the  living. 

(1)  In  this  connection,  however,  we  find  two  or  three  rather  pertnrbinc;  facts, 
a  remarkable  one  being,  at  a  spiritualistic  meeting  held  by  the  late  W.  T.  Stead, 
the  prediction  of  the  murder  of  King  Alexander  and  Queen  Draga,  described 
with  the  most  circumstantial  details.  A  verbatim  report  was  drawn  up  of  this 
prediction  and  signed  by  some  thirty  witnesses ;  and  Stead  went  next  day  to 
beg  the  Servian  Minister  in  London  to  warn  the  King  of  the  danger  that 
threatened  him.  The  event  took  place,  as  announced,  a  few  months  later. 
But  “  precognition  ”  does  not  necessarily  require  the  intervention  of  the  dead  ; 
moreover,  every  case  of  this  kind,  before  being  definitely  accented,  would  call 
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In  regard  to  this  subject,  as  to  the  others,  the  spiritualists  are 
fond  of  saying  : 

“If  you  refuse  to  admit  the  agency  of  spirits,  the  majority  of 
these  phenomena  are  absolutely  inexplicable.” 

Agreed  ;  nor  do  we  pretend  to  explain  them,  for  hardly  anything 
is  to  be  explained  upon  this  earth.  We  are  content  simply  to 
ascribe  them  to  the  incomprehensible  power  of  the  mediums, 
which  is  no  more  improbable  than  the  survival  of  the  dead  and 
has  the  advantage  of  not  going  outside  the  sphere  which  we 
occupy  and  of  bearing  relation  to  a  large  number  of  similar  facts 
that  occur  among  living  people.  Those  singular  faculties  are 
baffling  only  because  they  are  still  sporadic  and  because  but  a 
very  short  time  has  elapsed  since  they  received  scientific  recogni¬ 
tion.  Properly  speaking,  they  are  no  more  marvellous  than  those 
which  we  use  daily  without  marvelling  at  them  :  our  memory, 
for  instance,  our  understanding,  our  imagination  and  so  forth. 
They  form  part  of  the  great  miracle  that  we  are ;  and ,  having 
once  admitted  the  miracle,  we  should  be  surprised  not  so  much 
at  its  extent  as  at  its  limits. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  not  at  all  of  opinion  that  we  must  definitely 
reject  the  spiritualistic  theory ;  that  would  be  both  unjust  and 
premature.  Hitherto,  everything  remains  in  suspense.  We  may 
say  that  things  are  still  very  little  removed  from  the  point  marked 
by  Sir  William  Crookes,  in  1874,  in  an  article  which  he  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  : 

“  The  difference  between  the  advocates  of  Psychic  Force  and  the 
Spiritualists  consists  in  this — that  we  contend  that  there  is  as  yet  insufficient 
proof  of  any  other  directing  agent  than  the  Intelligence  of  the  Medium,  and 
no  proof  whatever  of  the  agency  of  Spirits  of  the  Dead ;  while  the  Spiritualists 
hold  it  as  a  faith,  not  demanding  further  proof,  that  Spirits  of  the  Dead 
•  are  the  sole  agents  in  the  production  of  all  the  phenomena.  Thus  the 

controversy  resolves  itself  into  a  pure  question  of  fact,  only  to  be  determined 
by  a  laborious  and  long-continued  series  of  experiments  and  an  extensive 
collection  of  psychological  facia,  which  should  be  the  first  duty  of  the 
Psychological  Society,  the  formation  of  which  is  now  in  progress.” 

Meanwhile,  it  is  saying  a  good  deal  that  rigorous  scientific 
investigations  have  not  utterly  shattered  a  theory  which  so 
radically  confounds  the  idea  which  we  were  wont  to  form  of  death. 
We  shall  see  presently  why,  in  considering  our  destinies  beyond 
the  grave,  we  need  have  no  reason  to  linger  too  long  over  these 
apparitions  or  these  revelations,  even  though  they  should  really 
be  incontestable  and  to  the  point.  They  would  seem,  all  told,  to 
be  but  the  incoherent  and  precarious  manifestations  of  a  transi¬ 
tory  state.  They  would  at  best  prove,  if  we  were  bound  to  admit 
them,  that  a  reflection  of  ourselves,  an  after- vibration  of  the 
nerves,  a  bundle  of  emotions,  a  spiritual  silhouette,  a  grotesque 
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and  forlorn  image,  or,  more  correctly,  a  sort  of  truncated  and 
uprooted  memory  can,  after  our  death,  linger  and  float  in  a  space 
where  nothing  remains  to  feed  it,  where  it  gradually  becomes 
wan  and  lifeless,  but  where  a  special  fluid,  emanating  from  an 
exceptional  medium,  succeeds  at  moments  in  galvanising  it. 
Perhaps  it  exists  objectively,  perhaps  it  subsists  and  revives  only 
in  the  recollection  of  certain  sympathies.  It  would,  after  all,  be 
not  unlikely  that  the  memory  which  represents  us  during  our  life 
should  continue  to  do  so  for  a  few  weeks  or  even  a  few  years 
after  our  decease.  This  would  explain  the  evasive  and  deceptive 
character  of  those  spirits  which,  possessing  but  a  mnemonic  exist¬ 
ence,  are  naturally  able  to  interest  themselves  only  in  matters 
within  their  reach.  Hence  their  irritating  and  maniacal  energy 
in  clinging  to  the  slightest  facts,  their  sleepy  dulness,  their  in¬ 
comprehensible  indifference  and  ignorance  and  all  the  wretched 
absurdities  which  we  have  noticed  more  than  once. 

But,  I  repeat,  it  is  much  simpler  to  attribute  these  absurdities 
to  the  special  character  and  the  as  yet  imperfectly  recognised 
difficulties  of  telepathic  communication.  The  unconscious  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  most  intelligent  among  those  who  take  part  in  the 
experiment  are  impaired,  disjointed  and  stripped  of  their  main 
virtues  in  passing  through  the  obscure  intermediary  of  the 
medium.  It  may  be  that  they  go  astray  and  make  their  way 
into  certain  forgotten  comers  which  the  intelligence  no  longer 
visits  and  thence  bring  back  more  or  less  surprising  discoveries ; 
but  the  intellectual  quality  of  the  aggregate  will  always  be 
inferior  to  that  which  a  conscious  mind  would  yield.  Besides, 
once  more,  it  is  not  yet  time  to  draw  conclusions.  We  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the:  fact  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  science  which  was 
born  but  yesterday  and  which  is  groping  for  its  implements, 
its  paths,  its  methods  and  its  aim  in  a  darkness  denser  than  the 
earth’s.  The  boldest  bridge  that  men  have  yet  undertaken  to 
throw  across  the  river  of  death  is  not  to  be  built  in  thirty  years. 
Most  sciences  have  centuries  of  thankless  efforts  and  barren  un¬ 
certainties  behind  them;  and  there  are,  I  imagine,  few  among 
the  younger  of  them  that  can  show  from  the  earliest  hour,  as 
this  one  does,  promises  of  a  harvest  which  may  not  be  the  harvest 
of  their  conscious  sowing,  but  which  already  bids  fair  to  yield 
such  unknown  and  wondrous  fruit. ^ 

(1)  I  ought,  in  order  to  exhaust  this  question  of  survival  and  of  communica¬ 
tions  with  the  dead,  to  speak  of  Dr.  Hyslop’s  recent  investigations,  made  with 
the  assistance  of  the  mediums  Smead  and  Chenoweth  (communications  with 
William  James).  I  ought  also  to  mention  .Julia’s  famous  “bureau”  and,  above 
all,  the  extraordinary  sittings  of  Mrs.  Wriedt,  the  trumpet  medium,  who  not 
only  obtains  communications  in  which  the  dead  speak  languages  of  which  she 
herself  is  completely  ignorant,  but  raises  apparitions  said  to  be  extremely 
disturbing.  I  ought,  lastly,  to  examine  the  facts  set  forth  by  Professor  Porro, 
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V. 

Reincarnation. 

So  much  for  survival  proper.  But  certain  spiritualists  go 
farther  and  attempt  the  scientific  proof  of  palingenesis  and  the 
transmigration  of  souls.  I  pass  over  their  merely  moral  or 
scientific  arguments,  as  well  as  those  which  they  discover  in  the 
prenatal  reminiscences  of  illustrious  men  and  others.  These 
reminiscences,  though  often  disturbing,  are  still  too  rare,  too 
sporadic,  so  to  speak ;  and  the  supervision  has  not  always  been 
sufficiently  close  for  us  to  be  able  to  rely  upon  them  with  safety. 
Nor  do  I  propose  to  pay  attention  to  the  proofs  based  upon  the 
inborn  aptitudes  of  genius  or  of  certain  infant  prodigies,  aptitudes 
which  are  difficult  to  explain,  but  which  may  nevertheless  be 
attributed  to  unknown  laws  of  heredity.  I  shall  be  content  to 
recall  briefly  the  results  of  some  of  Colonel  de  Rochas’  experi¬ 
ments,  which  leave  one  at  a  loss  for  an  explanation. 

First  of  all,  it  is  only  right  to  say  that  Colonel  de  Rochas  is  a 
savant  who  seeks  nothing  but  objective  truth  and  does  so  with  a 
scientific  strictness  and  integrity  that  have  never  been  questioned. 
He  puts  certain  exceptional  subjects  into  an  hypnotic  sleep,  and 
by  means  of  downward  passes  makes  them  trace  back  the  whole 
course  of  their  existence.  He  thus  takes  them  successively  to 
their  youth,  their  adolescence  and  down  to  the  extreme  limits  of 
their  childhood.  At  each  of  these  hypnotic  stages,  the  subject 
reassumes  the  consciousness,  the  character  and  the  state  of  mind 
which  he  possessed  at  the  corresponding  stage  in  his  life.  He 
goes  over  the  same  events,  with  their  joys  and  sorrows.  If  he 
has  been  ill,  he  once  more  passes  through  his  illness,  his  con¬ 
valescence  and  his  recovery.  If,  for  instance,  the  subject  is  a 
woman  who  has  been  a  mother,  she  again  becomes  pregnant  and 
again  suffers  the  pains  of  childbirth.  Carried  back  to  an  age 
when  she  was  learning  to  write,  she  writes  like  a  child ;  and  her 
writings  can  be  placed  side  by  side  with  the  copybooks  which  she 
filled  at  school. 

This  in  itself  is  very  extraordinary;  but,  as  Colonel  de  Rochas 
says  : 


Dr.  Venzano  and  M.  Rozanne  and  many  other  things  besides,  for  spiritualistic 
investigation  and  literature  are  already  piling  volume  upon  volume.  But  it  was 
not  my  intention  nor  my  preten.sion  to  make  a  complete  study  of  scientific 
spiritualism.  I  wished  merely  to  omit  no  essential  point  and  to  give  a  general, 
but  accurate  idea  of  this  po-sthumous  atmosphere,  which  no  really  new  and 
decisive  fact  has  come  to  unsettle  since  the  manifestations  of  which  we  have 
spoken. 
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“Up  to  the  present  we  have  walked  on  firm  ground;  we  have  been 
observing  a  physiological  phenomenon  which  is  difficult  of  explanation,  but 
which  numerous  experiments  and  verifications  allow  us  to  look  upon  as 
certain.” 

We  now  enter  a  region  where  still  more  surprising  enigmas 
await  us.  Let  us,  to  come  to  details,  take  one  of  the  simplest 
cases.  The  subject  is  a  girl  of  eighteen,  called  Josephine.  She 
lives  at  Voiron,  in  the  department  of  the  Isere.  By  means  of 
downw'ard  passes  she  is  brought  back  to  the  condition  of  a  baby  at 
its  mother’s  breast.  The  passes  continue ;  and  the  wonder-tale 
i-uns  its  course.  Josephine  can  no  longer  speak ;  and  we  have 
the  great  silence  of  infancy,  which  seems  to  be  followed  by  a 
silence  more  mysterious  still.  Josephine  no  longer  answers 
except  by  signs;  she  is  not  yet  horn,  “she  is  floating  in  dark¬ 
ness.”  They  persist ;  the  sleep  becomes  heavier ;  and  suddenly, 
from  the  depths  of  that  sleep,  rises  the  voice  of  another  being, 
a  voice  unexpected  and  imknowm,  the  voice  of  a  churlish,  dis¬ 
trustful  and  discontented  old  man.  They  question  him.  At  first 
he  refuses  to  answer,  saying  that  “of  course  he’s  there,  as  he’s 
speaking;”  that  “he  sees  nothing;”  and  that  “he’s  in  the 
dark.”  They  increase  the  number  of  passes  and  gradually  gain 
his  confidence.  His  name  is  Jean  Claude  Bourdon ;  he  is  an  old 
man  ;  he  has  long  been  ailing  and  bed-ridden.  He  tells  the  story 
of  his  life.  He  was  born  at  Champvent,  in  the  parish  of  Polliat, 
in  1812.  He  went  to  school  until  he  was  eighteen  and  served 
his  time  in  the  army  with  the  7th  Artillery  at  Besangon ;  and  he 
describes  his  gay  time  there,  w'hile  the  sleeping  girl  makes  the 
gesture  of  twirling  an  imaginary  moustache.  When  he  goes  back 
to  his  native  place,  he  does  not  marry,  but  he  has  a  mistress.  He 
lends  a  solitary  life  (I  omit  all  but  the  essential  facts)  and  dies 
at  the  age  of  seventy  after  a  long  illness. 

We  now  hear  the  dead  man  speak ;  and  his  posthumous  revela¬ 
tions  are  not  sensational,  which,  however,  is  not  an  adequate 
reason  for  doubting  their  genuineness.  He  “feels  himself  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  his  body ;  ”  but  he  remains  attached  to  it  for  a  fairly 
long  time.  His  fluidic  body,  which  is  at  first  diffused,  takes  a 
more  concentrated  form.  He  lives  in  darkness,  which  he  finds 
disagreeable ;  but  he  does  not  suffer.  At  last  the  night  in  which 
he  is  plunged  is  streaked  with  a  few  flashes  of  light.  The  idea 
comes  to  him  to  reincarnate  himself,  and  he  draws  near  to  her 
who  is  to  be  his  mother  (that  is  to  say,  the  mother  of  Josephine). 
He  encircles  her  until  the  child  is  born,  whereupon  he  gradually 
enters  the  child’s  body.  Until  about  the  seventh  year,  this  body 
was  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  floating  mist,  in  which  he  used  to 
see  many  things  which  he  has  not  seen  since. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  go  back  beyond  Jean  Claude. 
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A  mesmerisation  lasting  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  without 
lingering  at  any  intermediate  stage,  brings  the  old  man  back  to 
babyhood.  A  fresh  silence,  a  new  limbo;  and  then,  suddenly, 
another  voice  and  an  unexpected  individual.  This  time  it  is  an 
old  w’oman  who  has  been  very  wdcked ;  and  so  she  is  in  great 
torment  (she  is  dead  at  the  actual  instant,  for  in  this  inverted 
world  lives  go  backwards  and,  of  course,  begin  at  the  end).  She 
is  in  deep  darkness,  surrounded  by  evil  spirits.  She  speaks  in 
a  faint  voice,  but  always  gives  definite  replies  to  the  questions 
put  to  her,  instead  of  cavilling  at  every  moment,  as  Jean  Claude 
did.  Her  name  is  Philomene  Carteron  : 

“By  intensifying  the  sleep,”  adds  Colonel  de  Rochas,  whom  I  will  now 
quote,  “I  induce  the  manifestations  of  a  living  Philomene.  She  no  longer 
suffers,  seems  very  calm  and  alw'ays  answers  very  coldly  and  distinctly. 
She  knows  that  she  is  unpopidar  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  no  one  is  a 
penny  the  worse  and  she  will  be  even  with  them  yet.  She  was  born  in 
1702;  her  maiden  name  was  Philomene  Charpigny;  her  grandfather  on  the 
mother’s  side  was  called  Pierre  Machon  and  lived  at  Ozan.  In  1732  she 
married,  at  Chevroux,  a  man  named  Carteron,  by  whom  she  had  two 
children,  both  of  whom  she  lost. 

"Before  her  incarnation,  Philomene  had  been  a  little  girl,  who  died  in 
infancy.  Previous  to  that,  she  was  a  man  who  had  committed  murder; 
and  it  was  to  expiate  this  crime  that  she  endured  much  suffering  in  the 
darkness,  even  after  her  life  as  a  little  girl,  when  she  had  had  no  time  to 
do  wrong.  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  carry  the  hypnosis  further, 
because  the  subject  appeared  exhausted  and  her  paroxysms  were  painful 
to  watch. 

“But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  noticed  one  thing  which  would  tend  to  show 
that  the  revelations  of  these  mediums  rest  on  an  objective  reality.  At 
Voiron,  one  of  the  regular  attendants  at  my  demonstrations  is  a  young  girl, 

Louise  - .  She  possesses  a  very  sedate  and  thoughtful  cast  of  mind,  not 

at  all  open  to  hypnotic  suggestion;  and  she  has  in  a  very  high  degree  the 
capacity  (which  is  comparatively  common  in  a  lesser  degree)  of  perceiving 
the  magnetic  effluvia  of  human  beings  and,  consequently,  the  fluidic  body. 
When  Josephine  revives  the  memory  of  her  past,  a  luminous  aura  is 
observed  around  her  and  is  perceived  by  Louise.  Now,  to  the  eyes  of 
Louise,  this  aura  becomes  dark  w'hen  Josephine  is  in  the  phase  separating 
two  existences.  In  every  instance  there  is  a  strong  reaction  in  Josephine 
when  I  touch  points  where  Louise  tells  me  tliat  she  perceives  the  aura, 
whether  it  be  dark  or  light.” 

I  thought  it  well  to  give  the  report  of  one  of  these  experiments 
almost  in  extenso,  because  those  w'ho  maintain  the  palingenesic 
theory  find  in  these  the  only  appreciable  argument  which  they 
possess.  Colonel  de  Eochas  renew'ed  them  more  than  once  with 
different  subjects.  Among  these  I  will  mention  only  one,  a  girl 
called  Marie  Mayo,  whose  history  is  more  complicated  than 
Josephine’s  and  whose  successive  reincarnations  take  us  back 
to  the  seventeenth  century  and  carry  us  suddenly  to  Versailles, 
among  the  historical  personages  moving  around  Louis  XIV. 

Let  me  add  that  Colonel  de  Rochas  is  not  the  only  mesmeriser 
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who  has  obtained  revelations  of  this  kind,  which  may  be  hence¬ 
forth  classed  among  the  incontestable  facts  of  hypnotism.  1  have 
mentioned  his  alone,  because  they  ofler  the  most  substantial 
guarantees  from  every  point  of  view. 

What  do  they  prove?  We  must  begin,  as  in  all  questions  of 
this  kind,  by  entertaining  a  certain  distrust  of  the  medium.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  all  mediums,  by  the  very  nature  of  their 
faculties,  are  inclined  to  imposture,  to  trickery.  1  know  that 
Colonel  de  ifochas,  like  Dr.  Kichet  and  Professor  Lombroso, 
was  occasionally  hoaxed.  That  is  the  inherent  defect  of  the 
machinery  which  we  must  perforce  employ ;  and  experiments  of 
this  sort  will  never  possess  the  scientihc  value  of  those  made  in 
a  physical  or  chemical  laboratory.  But  this  is  not  an  a  priori 
reason  for  denying  any  sort  of  interest.  As  a  question  of  fact,  are 
imposture  and  trickery  possible  here?  Obviously,  even  though  the 
experiments  be  conducted  under  the  strictest  supervision.  How'- 
ever  complicated  it  may  be,  the  subject  can  have  learnt  his  lesson 
and  can  cleverly  avoid  the  traps  laid  for  him.  The  best  guarantee, 
when  all  is  said,  lies  in  his  good  faith  and  his  moral  sense,  which 
the  experimenters  alone  are  in  a  position  to  test  and  know ;  and 
for  that  we  must  trust  to  them.  Besides,  they  neglect  no  pre¬ 
caution  necessary  to  make  imposture  extremely  difficult.  After 
taking  the  subject,  by  means  of  transverse  passes,  up  the  stream 
of  his  life,  they  make  him  come  down  the  same  stream ;  and  the 
same  events  pass  in  the  reverse  order.  Eepeated  tests  and  counter- 
tests  always  yield  identical  results ;  and  the  medium  never  hesi¬ 
tates  or  goes  astray  in  the  labyrinth  of  names,  dates  and 
incidents.^ 

Moreover,  it  would  be  requisite  for  these  mediums,  who  are 
generally  people  of  merely  average  intelligence,  suddenly  to 
become  great  poets  in  order  thus  to  create,  down  to  every  detail, 
a  series  of  characters  differing  entirely  one  from  the  other,  in 
which  everything  is  in  keeping — gestures,  voice,  temper,  mind, 
thoughts,  feeling — and  ever  ready  to  reply,  in  harmony  wdth  their 
inmost  nature,  to  the  most  unexpected  questions.  It  has  been 
said  that  every  man  is  a  Shakespeare  in  his  dreams ;  but  have 
we  not  here  to  do  with  dreams  which,  in  their  uniformity,  bear  a 
singular  resemblance  to  fact? 

(1)  In  order  to  hide  nothing  and  to  bring  all  the  documents  into  court,  we 
may  point  out  that  Colonel  de  Rochas  ascertained  upon  inquiry  that  the 
subjects’  revelations  concerning  their  former  existences  were  inaccurate  in  several 
particulars  : 

“Their  narratives  were  also  full  of  anachronisms  which  disclosed  the 
presence  of  normal  recollections  among  the  suggestions  that  came  from  an 
unknown  source.  Nevertheless,  one  perfectly  indubitable  fact  remains,  which  is 
that  of  the  existence  of  certain  visions  recurring  with  the  same  characteristics 
in  the  case  of  a  considerable  number  of  persons  unknown  to  one  another.” 
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1  think,  therefore,  that  we  may  be  allowed,  until  we  receive 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  to  leave  fraud  out  of  the  question. 
Another  objection  that  might  be  raised,  as  was  done  with  respect 
to  the  Myers  phantom,  is  the  insignificance  of  their  revelations 
from  beyond  the  grave.  I  would  rather  look  on  this  as  an 
argument  in  favour  of  their  good  faith.  Those  whose  imagination 
is  rich  enough  to  create  the  w'onderful  persons  whom  we  see 
living  in  their  sleep  would  doubtless  find  no  great  difficulty  in 
inventing  a  few  fantastic  but  plausible  details  on  the  subject  of 
the  next  world.  Not  one  of  them  thinks  of  it.  They  are 
Christians  and  therefore  carry  deep  down  in  themselves  the 
traditional  terror  of  hell,  the  fear  of  purgatory  and  the  vision  of 
a  paradise  full  of  angels  and  palms.  They  never  allude  to  any 
of  it.  Although  they  are  most  often  ignorant  of  all  the  theories 
of  reincarnation,  they  conform  strictly  to  the  theosophical  or  neo- 
spiritualistic  hypothesis  and  are  unconsciously  faithful  to  it  in 
their  very  indefiniteness:  they  speak  vaguely  of  “the  dark”  in 
which  they  find  themselves.  They  tell  nothing  because  they  know- 
nothing.  It  is  impossible  apparently  for  them  to  give  any 
account  of  a  state  that  is  still  illumined.  In  fact,  it  is  very  likely, 
if  we  admit  the  hypothesis  of  reincarnation  and  of  evolution  after 
death,  that  nature,  here  as  elsewhere,  does  not  proceed  by  bounds. 
There  is  no  special  reason  w'hy  she  should  take  a  prodigious  and 
inconceivable  leap  between  life  and  death. 

We  do  not  find  the  dramatic  change  which,  at  first  thought, 
w’e  are  rather  inclined  to  expect.  The  spirit  is  first  of  all  confused 
at  losing  its  body  and  every  one  of  its  familiar  ways ;  it  only 
recovers  itself  by  degrees.  It  resumes  consciousness  slowly.  This 
consciousness  is  subsequently  purified,  exalted  and  extended, 
gradually  and  indefinitely,  until,  reaching  other  spheres,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  life  that  animates  it  ceases  to  reincarnate  itself  and  loses 
all  contact  with  us.  This  would  explain  why  we  never  have  any 
but  minor  and  elementary  revelations. 

All  that  concerns  this  first  phase  of  the  survival  is  fairly  probable 
even  to  those  who  do  not  admit  the  theory  of  reincarnation.  For 
the  rest,  we  shall  see  presently  that  the  solutions  which  man’s 
imagination  finds  there  merely  change  the  question  and  are  in¬ 
adequate  and  provisional. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  serious  objection,  that  of  suggestion. 
Colonel  de  Eochas  declares  that  he  and  all  the  other  experimenters 
who  have  given  themselves  up  to  this  study  “have  not  only 
avoided  everything  that  could  put  the  subject  on  a  definite  tack, 
but  have  often  tried  in  vain  to  lead  him  astray  by  different  sug¬ 
gestions.”  I  am  convinced  of  it ;  there  can  be  no  question  of 
voluntary  suggestion. 

But  do  we  not  know  that,  in  these  regions,  unconscious  and 
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involuntary  suggestion  is  often  more  powerful  and  effective  than 
the  other?  In  the  hackneyed  and  rather  childish  experiment  of 
table-turning,  for  instance,  which,  after  all,  is  only  a  crude  and 
elementary  form  of  telepathy,  the  replies  are  nearly  always 
dictated  by  the  unconscious  suggestion  of  a  participant  or  a  mere 
onlooker.^  We  should  therefore  first  of  all  have  to  make  sure  that 
neither  the  hypnotiser  nor  the  onlookers,  nor  yet  the  subject  him¬ 
self,  have  ever  heard  of  the  reincarnated  persons.  It  will  be 
enough,  I  shall  be  told,  to  employ  for  the  counter-tests  another 
operator  and  different  onlookers  who  are  ignorant  of  the  previous 
revelations.  Yes,  but  the  subject  is  not  ignorant  of  them ;  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  first  suggestion  has  been  so  profound  that 
it  will  remain  for  ever  stamped  upon  the  unconsciousness  and 
that  it  will  reproduce  the  same  incarnations  indefinitely  in  the 
same  order. 

All  this  does  not  mean  that  phenomena  of  suggestion  are  not 
themselves  laden  with  mysteries ;  but  that  is  another  question. 
For  the  moment,  as  we  see,  the  problem  is  almost  insoluble  and 
control  impracticable.  Meanwhile,  since  we  have  to  choose 
betw'een  reincarnation  and  suggestion,  it  is  right  that  w’e  should 
confine  ourselves,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  latter,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  principles  which  we  have  observed  in  the  case  of 
automatic  speech  and  writing.  Between  two  unknowns,  common 
sense  and  prudence  decree  that  w'e  should  turn  first  to  the  one 
on  whose  frontiers  lie  certain  facts  more  frequently  recorded,  the 
one  w'hich  shows  a  few  familiar  glimmers.  Let  us  exhaust  the 
mystery  of  our  life  before  forsaking  it  for  the  mystery  of  our 
death.  Throughout  this  vast  expanse  of  treacherous  ground  it  is 
important  that,  until  fresh  evidence  arrives,  we  should  keep  to 

(1)  In  this  connection,  may  I  be  permitted  to  quote  a  personal  experience? 
One  evening,  at  the  Abbaye  de  Saint-Wandrille,  where  I  am  wont  to  spend  my 
summers,  some  newly-arrived  guests  were  amusing  themselves  by  making  a 
small  table  spin  on  its  foot.  I  was  quietly  smoking  in  a  corner  of  the  drawing¬ 
room,  at  some  distance  from  the  little  table,  taking  no  interest  in  what  was 
happening  around  it  and  thinking  of  something  quite  different.  After  due 
entreaty,  the  table  replied  that  it  held  the  spirit  of  a  seventeenth-century  monk, 
who  was  buried  in  the  east  gallery  of  the  cloisters,  under  a  flagstone  dated  1693. 
After  the  departure  of  the  monk,  who  suddenly,  for  no  apparent  reason,  refused 
to  continue  the  interview,  we  thought  that  we  would  go,  with  a  lamp,  and  look 
for  the  grave.  We  ended  by  discovering,  in  the  far  cloister  on  the  eastern  side, 
a  tombstone  in  a  very  bad  condition,  broken,  worn  down,  trodden  into  the 
ground  and  crumbling,  on  which,  by  examining  it  very  closely,  we  were  able, 
with  great  difliculty,  to  decipher  the  inscription,  “A.D.  1693.”  Now,  at  the 
moment  of  the  monk’s  reply,  there  was  no  one  in  the  drawing-room  except  my 
guests  and  myself.  None  of  them  knew  the  abbey;  they  had  arrived  that  very 
evening,  a  few  minutes  before  dinner,  after  which,  as  it  was  quite  dark,  they 
had  put  off  their  visit  to  the  cloisters  and  the  ruins  until  the  following  day. 
Therefore,  short  of  a  belief  in  the  “shells”  or  the  “elementals”  of  the 
theosophists,  the  revelation  could  only  have  come  from  me.  Nevertheless,  I 
believed  myself  to  be  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  that  particular 
tombstone,  one  of  the  least  legible  among  a  score  of  others,  all  belonging  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  which  pave  this  part  of  the  cloisters. 
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one  inflexible  rule,  namely,  that  thought-transference  exists  as 
long  as  it  is  not  absolutely  and  physically  impossible  for  the  sub¬ 
ject  or  some  person  in  the  room  to  have  cognisance  of  the  incident 
in  question,  whether  the  cognisance  be  conscious  or  not,  forgotten 
or  actual.  Even  this  guarantee  is  not  sufficient,  for  it  is  still 
possible,  as  we  saw  in  the  case  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge’s  watch,  for 
some  one  taking  no  part  in  the  sitting  and  even  very  far  away 
from  it  to  be  placed  in  communication  with  the  medium  by  some 
unknown  means  and  to  influence  the  medium  at  a  distance  and 
unwittingly.  Lastly,  to  provide  for  every  contingency,  before 
letting  death  come  upon  the  boards,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
certain  that  atavistic  memory  does  not  play  an  unforeseen  part. 
Cannot  a  man,  for  instance,  carry  hidden  in  the  depths  of  his 
being  the  recollection  of  events  connected  with  the  childhood  of 
an  ancestor  whom  he  has  never  seen  and  communicate  it  to  the 
medium  by  unconscious  suggestion?  It  is  not  impossible.  We 
carry  in  ourselves  all  the  past,  all  the  experience,  of  our  ancestors. 
If,  by  some  magic,  we  could  illumine  the  prodigious  treasures  of 
the  subconscious  memory,  why  should  we  not  there  discover  the 
events  and  facts  that  form  the  sources  of  that  experience?  Before 
turning  towards  yonder  unknown,  we  must  utterly  exhaust  the 
possibilities  of  this  terrestrial  unknown.  It  is,  moreover,  remark¬ 
able  but  undeniable  that,  despite  the  strictness  of  a  law  which 
seems  to  shut  out  every  other  explanation,  despite  the  almost 
unlimited  and  probably  excessive  scope  allotted  to  the  domain  of 
suggestion,  there  nevertheless  remain  some  facts  which  perhaps 
call  for  another  interpretation. 

But  let  us  return  to  reincarnation  and  recognise,  in  passing,  that 
it  is  very  regrettable  that  the  arguments  of  the  theosophists  and 
neo-spiritualists  are  not  compelling,  for  there  never  was  a  more 
beautiful,  a  juster,  a  purer,  a  more  moral,  fruitful  and  consoling, 
nor,  to  a  certain  point,  a  more  probable  creed  than  theirs.  It 
alone,  with  its  doctrine  of  successive  expiations  and  purifications, 
accounts  for  all  the  physical  and  intellectual  inequalities,  all  the 
social  iniquities,  all  the  hideous  injustices  of  fate.  But  the  quality 
of  a  creed  is  no  evidence  of  its  truth.  Even  though  it  is  the 
religion  of  six  hundred  millions  of  mankind,  the  nearest  to  the 
mysterious  origins,  the  only  one  that  is  not  odious  and  the  least 
absurd  of  all,  it  will  have  to  do  what  the  others  have  not  done, 
to  bring  unimpeachable  testimony ;  and  what  it  has  given  us 
hitherto  is  but  the  first  shadow  of  a  proof  begun. 

And  even  that  would  not  put  an  end  to  the  riddle.  In  prin¬ 
ciple,  reincarnation,  sooner  or  later,  is  inevitable,  since  nothing 
can  be  lost  nor  remain  stationary.  What  has  not  been  demon¬ 
strated  In  any  way,  and  will  perhaps  remain  indemonstrable,  is 
the  reincarnation  of  the  whole  identical  individual,  notwith- 
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standing  the  abolition  of  memory.  But  what  matters  to  him  that 
reincarnation,  if  he  be  unaware  that  he  is  still  himself?  All  the 
problems  of  the  conscious  survival  of  man  start  up  anew ;  and 
we  have  to  begin  all  over  again.  Even  if  scientifically  estab¬ 
lished,  the  doctrine  of  reincarnation,  just  like  that  of  a  survival, 
would  not  set  a  term'  to  our  questions.  It  replies  to  neither  the 
first  nor  the  last,  those  of  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  only 
ones  that  are  essential.  It  simply  shifts  them,  pushes  them  a 
few  hundreds,  a  few  thousands  of  years  back,  in  the  hope  perhaps 
of  losing  or  forgetting  them  in  silence  and  space.  But  they 
have  come  from  the  depths  of  the  most  prodigious  infinities  and 
are  not  content  with  a  tardy  solution. 

I  am  most  certainly  interested  in  learning  what  is  in  store  for 
me,  what  will  happen  to  me  immediately  after  my  death.  You 
tell  me  : 

“Man,  in  his  successive  incarnations,  will  make  atonement  by 
suffering,  will  be  purified,  in  order  that  he  may  ascend  from  sphere 
to  sphere  until  he  returns  to  the  divine  essence  whence  he  sprang.” 

I  am  willing  to  believe  it,  notwithstanding  that  all  this  still 
bears  the  somewhat  questionable  stamp  of  our  little  earth  and 
its  old  religions  ;  I  am  willing  to  believe  it,  but  even  then?  What 
matters  to  me  is  not  what  will  be  for  some  time,  but  for  always ; 
and  your  divine  principle  appears  to  me  not  at  all  infinite  nor 
definite.  It  even  seems  to  me  greatly  inferior  to  that  which  I 
conceive  without  your  help.  Now',  even  if  it  w'ere  based  on 
thousands  of  facts,  a  religion  that  belittles  the  God  conceived  by 
my  loftiest  thought  could  never  dominate  my  conscience.  Your 
infinity  or  your  God,  without  being  even  more  unintelligible  than 
mine,  is  nevertheless  smaller.  If  I  be  again  immerged  in  Him, 
it  means  that  I  emerged  from  Him ;  if  it  be  possible  for  me  to 
have  emerged  from  Him,  then  He  is  not  infinite ;  and,  if  He  be 
not  infinite,  what  is  He?  We  must  accept  one  thing  or  the  other  : 
either  He  purifies  me  because  I  am  outside  Him  and  He  is  not 
infinite;  or,  being  infinite,  if  He  purify  me,  then  there  was 
something  impure  in  Him,  because  it  is  a  part  of  Himself  w'hich 
He  is  purifying  in  me.  Moreover,  how  can  w'e  admit  that  this 
God  who  has  existed  for  all  time,  who  has  the  same  infinity  of 
millenaries  behind  Him  as  in  front  of  Him,  should  not  yet  have 
found  time  to  purify  Himself  and  put  a  period  to  His  trials? 
What  He  was  not  able  to  do  in  the  eternity  previous  to  the 
moment  of  my  existence  He  w’ill  not  be  able  to  do  in  the  sub¬ 
sequent  eternity,  for  the  tw'o  are  equal.  And  the  same  question 
presents  itself  where  I  am  concerned.  My  principle  of  life,  like 
His,  exists  from  all  eternity,  for  my  emergence  out  of  nothing 
would  be  more  difficult  of  explanation  than  my  existence  without 
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a  beginning.  I  have  necessarily  had  innumerable  opportunities  of 
incarnating  myself ;  and  I  have  probably  done  so,  seeing  that  it 
is  hardly  likely  that  the  idea  only  came  to  me  yesterday.  All  the 
chances  of  reaching  my  goal  have  therefore  been  offered  to  me  in 
the  past ;  and  all  those  which  I  shall  find  in  the  future  will  add 
nothing  to  the  number,  which  was  already  infinite.  There  is  not 
much  to  say  in  answer  to  these  interrogations  which  spring  up 
every  whence  the  moment  our  thought  glances  upon  them.  Mean¬ 
while,  I  had  rather  know  that  I  know  nothing  than  feed  myself 
on  illusory  and  irreconcilable  assertions.  1  had  rather  keep  to  an 
infinity  whose  incomprehensibility  has  no  bounds  than  restrict 
myself  to  a  God  whose  incomprehensibility  is  limited  on  every 
side.  Nothing  compels  you  to  speak  of  your  God ;  but,  it  you 
take  upon  yourself  to  do  so,  it  is  necessary  that  your  explanations 
should  be  superior  to  the  silence  which  they  break. 

It  is  true  that  the  scientific  spiritualists  do  not  venture  as  far 
as  this  God ;  but  then,  tight-pressed  between  the  two  riddles  of 
the  beginning  and  the  end,  they  have  almost  nothing  to  tell  us. 
They  follow  the  tracks  of  our  dead  for  a  few  seconds,  in  a  world 
where  seconds  no  longer  count ;  and  then  they  abandon  them  in 
the  darkness.  I  do  not  reproach  them,  because  we  have  here  to 
do  with  things  which,  in  all  probability,  we  shall  not  know  in  the 
day  when  we  shall  think  that  we  know  everything.  I  do  not 
ask  that  they  shall  reveal  to  me  the  secret  of  the  universe,  for  1 
do  not  believe,  like  a  child,  that  this  secret  can  be  expressed  in 
three  words  or  that  it  can  enter  my  brain  without  bursting  it. 
lam  even  persuaded  that  beings  who  might  be  millions  of  times 
more  intelligent  than  the  most  intelligent  among  us  would  not 
yet  possess  it,  for  this  secret  must  be  as  infinite,  as  unfathom¬ 
able,  as  inexhaustible  as  the  universe  itelf.  The  fact  none  the  less 
remains  that  this  inability  to  go  even  a  few  years  beyond  the  life 
after  death  detracts  greatly  from  the  interest  of  their  experiments 
and  revelations ;  at  best,  it  is  but  a  short  simce  gained ;  and  it  is 
not  by  this  juggling  on  the  threshold  that  our  fate  is  decided.  I 
am  ready  to  go  through  what  may  befall  me  in  the  short  interval 
filled  by  those  revelations,  as  I  am  even  now  going  through  what 
befalls  rhe  in  my  life  here.  My  destiny  does  not  lie  there,  nor 
my  home.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  facts  reported  are  genuine 
and  proved ;  but  what  is  even  much  more  certain  is  that  the 
dead,  if  they  survive,  have  not  a  great  deal  to  teach  us,  w'hether 
because,  at  the  moment  when  they  can  speak  to  us,  they  have 
nothing  to  tell  us,  or  because,  at  the  moment  when  they  might 
have  something  to  reveal  to  us,  they  are  no  longer  able  to  do  so, 
but  withdraw  for  ever  and  lose  sight  of  us  in  the  immensity  which 
they  are  exploring.  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 


(Concluded.) 


ULSTER  AND  THE  AUTUMN  CAMPAIGN. 

On  ihe  day  in  1880  when  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  finally  quitting  the 
official  house  in  Downing-street,  one  who  had  been  the  ablest  and  most 
zealous  supporter  of  his  policy  in  the  Press  called  to  bid  him  good-bye. 
The  visitor  talked  gloomily  of  the  National  prospect  ...  of  the  confusions 
to  come  upon  Europe  from  the  doctrines  of  Midlothian.  The  fallen  Minister 
listened.  Then,  looking  at  his  friend,  he  uttered  in  deep  tones  a  single 
word.  "IRELAND!”  he  said. — Morley’s  Life  of  Gladstone,  Vol.  III., 
p.  47. 

1  H.4D  commenced  thia  article  with  a  prelude  on  national  apathy, 
the  moral  of  which  was  that  this  apparent  lack  of  interest  in 
politics  would  only  last  so  long  as  the  real  state  of  affairs  in 
Ireland  failed  to  penetrate  the  public  mind  or  was  concealed  by 
the  credulous  optimists  of  Liberalism.  The  promulgation  of  this 
view  has  now  become  unnecessary,  for  what  the  scribes  might 
forecast  has  now  been  proved  by  the  actors  themselves.  Lord 
Loreburn’s  letter,  and  “the  stir  in  the  public  mind,”  to  use  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  phrase  when  he  suggested  an  Irish  Conference  to 
Lord  Salisbury  in  1885,  caused  by  that  letter  is  a  better  proof 
than  many  words  that  the  imminence  of  the  danger  is  beginning 
to  be  recognised  and  that  “apathy  ”  is  vanishing  like  the  snows  in 
spring.  Complaints  and  explanations  on  this  point  may  therefore 
be  consigned  to  the  flames  with  few  regrets,  and  attention 
concentrated  on  the  new  situation. 

The  position  of  affairs  is,  indeed,  new,  because  Lord  Loreburn’s 
letter  is  the  first  sign  that  the  waters  of  official  Liberalism  are 
seriously  troubled  over  the  Ulster  problem.  Ministers  have  been 
told  over  and  over  again  what  to  expect,  not  only  by  people  in 
the  confidence  of  the  Unionist  leaders  in  Ireland,  but  by  the  tried 
and  experienced  officials  of  Dublin  Castle,  who  have  never 
cherished  any  illusions  on  the  subject  of  the  reality  of  Ulster’s 
resistance.  Up  till  now  official  Liberalism  has  applied  the  blind 
eye  to  the  telescope,  and  refused  to  read  the  signals  which 
heralded  the  coming  storm.  That  day,  at  any  rate,  is  over  and 
done  with,  and  in  the  light  of  the  ex-Lord  Chancellor’s  letter, 
the  petty  jokes  and  sneers  of  the  Ministerial  Press  and  the 
Cabinet  orators  about  the  “dummy  cannons”  and  “the  middle- 
aged  lawyers  ”  begin  to  look  very  foolish.  We  on  our  side  have 
always  welcomed  these  displays  of  ignorance  and  folly  precisely 
because  the  public  awakening  was  bound  to  come,  and  because  it 
would  be  rendered  increasingly  bitter  to  the  Daily  Netvs  and  the 
Westminster  Gazette  by  the  fact  that  they  had  for  over  a  year 
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deliberately  tried  to  mislead  the  Liberal  party  and  the  people. 
The  cannons  may  have  been  dummy  ones,  and  the  lawyers  may 
have  been  middle-aged ;  none  the  less,  Sir  Edward  Carson  and 
Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  and  their  guns  have  produced  the  exhibition  of 
a  white  flag  from  the  other  side.  I  remember  expressing  in  the 
Fortnightly  Eeview  at  the  time  of  the  Blenheim  speech  the 
opinion,  by  no  means  then  universally  accepted  in  the  Unionist 
party,  that  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  Sir  Edward  Carson,  and  Mr.  F.  E. 
Smith  had  saved  the  Union  and  ensured  a  Unionist  triumph  at 
the  next  election  by  the  bold  and  courageous  line  which  they  took 
on  that  celebrated  occasion.  Will  anyone  gainsay  that  opinion 
this  autumn  in  the  face  of  Lord  Loreburn’s  letter?  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  has  been  severely  criticised  at  one  time  or  another  by  friends 
and  foes;  but  he  has  been  justified,  as  he  was  always  bound  to 
be,  by  the  supreme  act  of  moral  courage  and  strategic  ability  by 
which,  when  hardly  in  the  Parliamentary  saddle,  he  pinned 
Unionism  to  Ulster. 

The  Times  calls  the  Loreburn  letter  historic ;  and  so  it  is 
already  in  a  sense.  One  would,  however,  like  to  know  a  little 
more  about  its  origin  and  results  before  predicating  that  it  will 
make  history,  and  not  remain  a  comment  upon  a  historical 
development  which  w'as  in  any  case  inevitable.  Ulster  has  been 
there  for  the  last  two  years ;  and  to  discover  the  ace  of  trumps 
in  your  opponent’s  hand  a  little  before  your  partner  does  is  not  to 
distribute  the  cards  or  to  wun  the  odd  trick.  Two  questions  arise 
instantly.  Is  Lord  Loreburn  speaking  only  for  himself  or  for 
certain  members  of  the  Cabinet?  Is  there  any  chance  of  an 
arrangement?  The  answer  to  the  second  question  depends  as  a 
preliminary  on  the  answer  to  the  first ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  proceed 
much  further  with  the  question  if  w'e  are  to  take  the  ex-Lord 
Chancellor’s  letter  as  the  amiable  expression  of  an  individual  view. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  such  a  letter  could  have  been  written 
unless  it  represented  the  view's  of  that  section  of  the  Cabinet 
which  has  regarded  the  continuance-in-office  aspect  of  the  Home 
Rule  policy  as  fraught  with  the  gravest  dangers  to  the  ultimate 
prospects  of  Liberalism  at  the  next  general  election.  Men  who 
have  held  high  office,  and  w'ho  are  not  cursed  with  eccentricity 
or  genius — and  who  would  accuse  the  ex-Lord  Chancellor  of  either 
defect? — do  not  write  letters  of  this  kind  without  some  previous 
consultation.  In  a  word,  if  the  letter  is  a  freak  it  is  not 
worth  considering ;  if  it  is  a  deliberate  move,  as  it  clearly  is, 
it  is  worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration.  So  much,  then, 
for  the  origin  of  this  portentous  document.  Its  results,  so  far, 
have  been  rather  negative  than  positive.  The  w’ell-known 
advocates  of  compromise  like  Mr.  O’Brien  and  Lord  Grey  have 
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welcomed  it;  the  Coalition  and  Unionist  Press  have  fought  rather 
shy  of  the  proposal ,  though  each  shows  some  disposition  to  confer 
if  it  be  allowed  to  choose  its  own  ground.  The  general  tone  is 
hardly  hopeful,  and  even  then  is  based  on  the  erroneous  idea  that 
the  difficulty  consists  mainly  in  the  fact  that  Sir  Edward  Carson 
and  Mr.  Redmond  cannot  be  brought  to  an  agreement,  and  that 
neither  party  can  desert  its  Irish  ally. 

If  this  were  the  simple  form  of  the  problem  it  might  not  be 
incapable  of  solution,  but  the  Irish  question  is  far  too  deeply 
embedded  in  the  strata  of  our  political  life  to  be  dug  out  and 
removed  from  the  arena  so  easily.  It  is  not  only  the  struggle 
between  Catholic  and  Protestant,  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
between  North  and  South  in  Ireland  that  is  involved,  it  is  the 
historic  contest  betw'een  Tory  and  Liberal  conceptions  of  govern¬ 
ment  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  the  field  for  so 
many  generations.  We  in  England  and  Scotland,  after  all, 
believed  in  1886,  and  believe  to-day,  in  the  Union  as  the  best 
method  of  government  for  the  United  Kingdom.  The  phrases  of 
Pitt  about  the  invictce  gentes  still  possess  for  us  reality  and 
power,  and  though  we  might  bow  to  the  united  decision  of  the  tw’o 
dictators  of  the  North  and  South  we  should  bow  wuth  reluctance, 
and  in  the  conviction  that  the  destiny  of  Ireland,  for  which  we 
care  as  profoundly  as  for  that  of  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
was  being  mishandled  and  betrayed.  The  future  of  Ireland 
depends  upon  it  remaining  in  actuality,  and  not  merely  in  name, 
a  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  the  future  of  the  United 
Kingdom  depends  on  that  unity  being  maintained.  We  are  not 
here  to  countenance  separation  by  bargain  in  Ireland ;  nor  are 
the  Irish  Unionists,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  The  Unionist  and  the 
Separationist  parties  are  divided  by  a  wide  gulf  of  principle  which 
no  compromise  can  bridge.  Unionism  wants  to  make  Ireland 
loyal  by  making  its  interests  one  with  those  of  the  United 
Kingdom  as  a  wffiole,  and  once  that  object  is  accomplished  knows 
very  well  that  the  precise  form  that  Irish  local  government  may 
take  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance,  while  Liberalism  wants 
separation  in  hate  in  the  hope  that  the  divorced  parties  may  once 
more  come  together.  Reconciliation  without  divorce,  or  recon¬ 
ciliation  after  it — these  are  the  two  alternative  programmes,  and 
between  them  no  compromise  is  possible  precisely  because  the 
ideals  and  methods  of  Toryism  are  incompatible  with  the  ideals 
and  methods  of  Liberalism.  Unionism  w^as  in  a  fair  wmy  to  recon¬ 
cile  Ireland  to  its  scheme  when  the  loss  of  a  hundred  seats  in 
January,  1910,  compelled  Liberalism,  however  unwillingly,  to 
throw  down  the  apple  of  political  discord  once  more.  Unionism 
will  still  triumph  if  it  w’ill  stand  to  its  guns.  What  Ministers  fail 
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to  understand  is  that  they  are  debarred  by  their  principles  or 
those  of  their  supporters  from  putting  down  a  rebellion  in  Ulster 
while  their  opponents  are  not  in  the  least  debarred  by  their 
principles  or  their  supporters  from  putting  down  a  rebellion  in 
the  South  and  West.  The  Orangeman  is,  according  to  Liberal 
ideas,  the  representative,  like  the  Boer,  of  a  “people  rightly 
struggling  to  be  free.”  The  South  and  West  are,  from  the  Tory 
point  of  view,  rebels.  Nor  is  there  any  cynicism  in  this  dictum 
— for  it  represents  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  two  parties 
concerned.  Toryism  supports  even  rebels  striving  for  Union; 
Kadicals  support  rebels  striving  for  separatism.  Toryism  believes 
in  coercion  for  separatist  rebels ;  Liberalism  believes  in  coercion 
for  nobody ;  therefore  Liberalism  never  can  face  Ulster,  and 
never  will. 

The  long  conspiracy  is  over  and  it  has  failed,  though  it  has 
purchased  three  years  of  office.  We  have  lost  the  Constitution 
in  the  meantime.  The  only  weapon  we  possessed  at  the  last 
conference  was  the  threat  of  Ulster.  Why  bargain  again  now  when 
we  have  lost  what  we  contended  for  originally,  and  retain  nothing 
but  the  w'eapon?  When  the  Liberals  receded  from  the  last  con¬ 
ference  and  took  the  Constitution  with  them,  they  knew  very- 
well  that  they  had  inflicted  on  the  Constitutional  party  the  last 
indignity,  and  that  they  could  hope  for  no  further  mercy.  They 
merely  gambled  on  the  chance  that  they  w’ould  never  have  to 
march  a  British  Army  on  the  Protestant  North.  Well,  they  have 
lost  their  stake,  and  they  must  pay  the  forfeit — and  the  forfeit 
is  nothing  more  terrible  than  an  appeal  to  the  people.  As  Sir 
Edward  Carson  remarked  the  other  day  with  bitter  sarcasm, 
“  Liberalism  will  trust  the  people  anywhere — except  at  the  polls.” 

There  is  only  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  that  is  an  appeal 
to  the  electorate.  I  doubt  gravely  whether  the  Unionist  leaders 
have  the  slightest  right  to  bargain  away  the  future  of  Ireland 
without  any  authority  from  the  constituencies.  The  anti¬ 
democratic  point  of  view  on  this  subject  is  inherent  in  the  present 
Whig  Cabinet,  but  it  is  repugnant  to  the  sentiments  of  Toryism. 
We  were  not  elected  to  sell  the  Union  at  a  price  ;  are  we  entitled 
to  do  it  without  some  clear  mandate  from  our  supporters? 

Writing  abroad,  and  without  any  knowledge  of  the  trend  of 
Unionist  opinion  or  any  opportunity  for  consultation,  I  distrust 
Lord  Loreburn’s  letter  as  a  deadly  snare  spread  by  an  entirely 
innocent  hand.  As  the  party  stands  it  is  united,  and  it  knows  its 
ground.  It  is  being  invited  to  step  out,  like  some  army  of  the 
period  of  Frederick  the  Great,  from  an  impregnable  position  to 
meet  the  convenience  of  an  enemy  camped  in  the  plains  beneath. 
Such  a  course  is  fraught  with  unutterable  peril  for  all  the  causes 
of  which  the  party  is  the  trustee.  It  is  justified  neither  hy 
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principle,  by  expediency,  nor  by  democratic  conceptions  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  leaders  will  fall  into 
so  transparent  a  trap. 

Assuming  that  this  is  the  case  and  that  Lord  Loreburn’s  letter 
remains  a  dead  one,  it  is  worth  while  examining  the  auspices 
under  which  the  autumn  campaign  will  be  inaugurated. 

There  are  only  two  realities  in  politics — Ulster  and  the  economic 
position  of  the  working  classes  in  this  country.  It  is  in  relation 
to  these  two  main  facts  that  the  next  electoral  contest  will  be 
decided. 

If  political  issues  could  be  personified  it  might  be  said  of  them 
“that  these  alone  are  living  strength,  the  rest  are  fleeting  shades.” 
There  is  a  kind  of  objective  solidity  about  both  these  problems 
which  no  “credulous  optimism,”  no  fine  perorations,  and  no 
marching  of  phantom  majorities  through  the  lobbies  can  conjure 
away.  It  is  no  use  exclaiming  to  Ulster,  like  Paracelsus  Asquith, 
“Avaunt  thee,  spirit,  I  am  not  thy  dupe,”  when  the  spirit  remains 
very  obvious  and  uncompromising  flesh  and  blood,  and  entirely 
refuses  to  be  avaunted  or  to  avaunt  itself  in  any  shape  or  form 
whatever.  Even  to  the  Ministerial  mind,  to  march  on  Ulster  is 
a  dreadful  risk,  if  not  political  ruin,  swift,  appalling,  and  irrepar¬ 
able.  Short  of  dropping  or  dodging  the  whole  commitment  of 
Home  Rule,  is  there  then  no  way  out?  In  its  distress  the  Cabinet, 
or  some  of  it,  turns  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  :  he  saved  them  and 
Free  Trade  in  1908— can  he  not  repeat  the  conjuration?  Now  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  despite  recent  events,  is  still,  as 
the  Lancashire  workmen  put  it,  “the  best  electioneerer  of  the 
lot.”  He  has  an  eye  for  country,  and  can  at  least  see  a  position 
when  it  stares  him  in  the  face,  which  is  more  than  the  average 
Front  Henchman  ever  can  do.  From  the  moment  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  realised  that  the  Tariff  had  captured  the  industrial 
working  classes,  and  that  dear  food  was  nearing  the  end  of  its 
useful  political  life,  he  began  to  prepare  for  his  Budget. 
Similarly,  the  moment  he  realised  that  Ulster  meant  business  (it 
is  noticeable  that  he  kept  out  of  the  Ulster  Hall  gaffe  and  never 
makes  speeches  in  Ireland)  he  began  fumbling  for  his  land  cam¬ 
paign.  The  chief  mark,  indeed,  of  practical  eminence  is  to  be 
able  to  recognise  a  fact  when  you  see  it,  even  if  that  fact  is  not 
in  accord  with  your  own  predispositions — for  this  is  to  keep  in 
touch  with  reality.  Now  there  is  one  obvious  fact,  and  that  is, 
that  if  a  man  is  going  to  attack  you  with  a  crowbar  it  is  no  use 
addressing  him,  as  the  French  say,  with  a  butterfly  net  :  it 
becomes  vital  to  produce  a  battle-axe.  The  opponent  of  a  living 
force  must  oppose  it  with  another  living  force  or  he  is  lost.  Seeing 
in  1908  that  the  theory  of  Free  Trade  was  a  mere  wand  w'ith 
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which  to  oppose  the  crowbar  of  unemployment  and  low  wages, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  produced  his  axe  with  great  rapidity,  and  at 
least  managed  to  parry  the  blow  aimed  at  his  party.  The  move 
was  adroit  :  it  consisted  in  saying,  “I  admit  that  our  industrial 
conditions  are  profoundly  unsatisfactory,  but  this  is  due,  not  to 
Free  Trade,  but  to  the  ground  landlords ;  now  most  of  the  ground 
landlords  are  Dukes,  and  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  (in  fiction) 
that  most  Dukes  are  very  wicked.  Argal  :  the  Land  Taxes.” 
The  Chancellor,  in  fact,  said  in  the  course  of  his  speech  at  Whit¬ 
field’s  that  it  was  Mr.  Chamberlain  who  had  first  placed  the 
economic  issue  of  poverty  in  the  forefront  of  politics  by  raising 
the  Tariff  question.  This  time  Mr.  George  is  asked  to  find  a  force 
in  the  industrial  and  agricultural  realities  of  Great  Britain  strong 
enough  to  face  not  Lister  alone  but  the  Industrial  Tariff  (minus 
the  Food  Taxes)  and  the  strong  Tory-democratic  movement  in 
the  Opposition  ranks  inaugurated  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  and  enor¬ 
mously  assisted  in  its  growth  by  the  presence  of  Mr.  John  Burns 
in  the  Cabinet. 

When  one  considers  the  firmness  and  dash  with  which  the  anti- 
Duke  campaign  w^as  organised  and  the  whole  Liberal  party,  willing 
or  unwilling,  got  into  line,  and  then  observes  the  halting  and  tenta¬ 
tive  manner  in  wdiich  the  new  land  campaign  has  been  approached, 
one  can  only  say  that  either  this  is  not  the  old  Lloyd  George  or 
that  circumstances  must  have  changed  very  radically.  The  latter 
explanation  is  not  incompatible  with  the  former.  Tempora  mu- 
tantur  nos  et  mutamur  in  illis  :  an  episode  like  the  Marconi  scandal 
leaves  few  men  quite  what  they  were.  But  circumstances  have, 
indeed,  changed  for  the  Chancellor  since  the  good  old  days  of 
Limehouse.  The  Budget  has  been  judged  not  even  by  w'hat  it  set 
out  to  do,  but  by  what  its  authors  said  it  would  do.  Attention  was 
concentrated  not  on  the  further  graduation  of  the  Income  Tax  or 
on  the  increase  of  the  Death  Duties — both  important  financial  pro¬ 
posals,  though  the  first  was  right  and  the  second  wrong — but  on  the 
Land  Taxes,  and  the  Land  Taxes  have  been  the  one  irredeemable 
failure  of  the  whole  scheme.  But  who  concentrated  attention  on 
the  ingenious  but  futile  device  of  an  able  but  erratic  permanent 
official  for  making  people  pay  whether  they  valued  their  land  high 
or  low,  and  on  the  huge  valuation  scheme  which  has  gone  awry, 
the  new  “Domesday  Book”  of  England?  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
his  friends.  Nor  is  it  of  much  use  in  electoral  practice  to  assert 
that  it  will  all  come  right  in  the  end.  If  you  promise  the  elec¬ 
torate  the  millennium  to-morrow  you  must  deliver  the  goods 
up  to  time.  You  cannot,  on  the  one  hand,  play  on  the  credulity 
of  democracy  and  on  the  other  expect  it  to  display  the  far-sighted 
patience  of  the  ideal  ruler.  And  then  there  is  this  unpleasant  fact 
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about  “  unearned  increment  ”  ;  every  speech  must  be  gone  through 
first  with  a  blue  pencil  to  avoid  it,  and  such  precautions  cool  even 
the  oratorical  fervour  of  the  impassioned  Celt.  Marconis  are  to 
the  Minister  what  the  tea-kettle  is  to  the  dog  :  the  higher  he  leaps 
to  get  rid  of  it  the  louder  the  wretched  thing  rattles,  and  the 
louder  it  rattles  the  more  convulsed  become  the  gyrations  of  the 
sufferer.  That  is  the  worst  of  doing  something  which  is  morally 
wrong  ;  the  offender  never  gets  away  from  the  offence.  Not  all 
the  perfumes  of  Araby  or  of  the  lunches  at  the  National  Liberal 
Club,  not  all  the  gushings  of  hysterical  supporters,  not  all  the 
characters  in  the  Bible  or  the  Saints  in  the  Calendar  are  of  any 
avail. 

Everyone  knows  what  he  thinks  on  these  moral  questions,  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  culprit  least  said  soonest  mended — 
luit  it  will  be  a  very  long  soonest. 

Last  of  all  in  the  horrid  procession  which  must  defile  before 
the  Chancellor  whenever  he  reviews  his  past  and  contemplates  his 
future,  like  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  lovers  before  the  Nun  in  the 
Miracle,  comes  the  Insurance  Act.  That  Act,  while  never  so  un¬ 
popular  with  the  industrial  classes  as  the  Northcliffe  Press  would 
have  had  us  believe,  wull  yet  never  be  popular."  It  will  in  time 
to  come  be  tolerated,  as  men  tolerate  most  of  the  facts  of  exist¬ 
ence,  as  something  which  has  its  good  points  and  its  bad  points, 
and  has  become  part  of  the  stuff  of  daily  life.  In  the  meantime 
many  people  who  have  suffered  from  the  Chancellor’s  slap-dash 
way  of  tackling  a  problem  of  appalling  intricacy  wull  listen  with 
avidity  to  the  criticisms  of  Opposition  speakers  when  they  point 
out  that  that  leisured  consideration  which  Mr.  Eedmond  would 
not  allow  would  have  made  injustices  and  amending  Acts  un¬ 
necessary,  and  will  endorse  these  criticisms  at  the  polls.  All 
these  facts  taken  in  conjunction  make  it  inadvisable  for  the 
“stormy  petrel”  to  venture  forth  once  more  on  the  seas  of  indus¬ 
trial  democracy.  The  fruit  there  has  been  sucked  rather  too  dry 
for  the  present,  and  the  rehash  of  Limehouse  would  prove  un¬ 
appetising.  The  Idoyd  George  menu  of  Social  Reform  is,  there¬ 
fore,  crossed  off  the  list  in  these  localities  until  the  sins  of  the 
next  Tory  Government  prevent  the  working-class  electors  mur¬ 
muring  before  the  repast  :  ‘‘Rabbit  hot  and  rabbit  cold,  rabbit 
young  and  rabbit  old ;  rabbit  tender,  rabbit  tough ;  Lord  be 
praised  !  I’ve  had  enough.” 

Remains  then  agricultural  land  and  the  agricultural  labourer — 
a  topic  left  severely  alone  in  the  Budget  of  1909.  Is  this  the 
weapon  with  which  to  meet  Unionist  Tariff  and  Social  Reform 
and  the  situation  in  Ulster,  or  is  it  not?  On  this  point  great 
searchings  of  heart  seem  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  Chancellor, 
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of  the  Cabinet,  and  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Liberal  party. 
Everyone  seems  to  imagine  that  something  might  be  done  with 
the  cry  of  the  land  for  the  people,  but  no  one  seems  to  agree  as 
to  how  this  highly  desirable  object  is  to  be  obtained.  The  semi- 
olficial  forecasts  of  the  Bedford  speech  suggest  a  somewhat  milk- 
and-water  programme  based  on  a  Cabinet  compromise,  not  the 
strong  meat  of  the  electioneering  word.  Yet  a  mild  policy  is  not 
likely  to  arouse  great  popular  interest  unless  the  Opposition  lose 
their  heads.  It  is  the  dissensions  of  Liberalism  which  are  the 
root  of  the  trouble  here  :  hence  the  perpetual  postponements  of 
the  crusade.  One  section  of  the  party  wants  the  land  left  alone, 
and  is  not,  perhaps,  wholly  averse  to  trampling  on  a  politician 
who  is  down,  but  who  w'hen  he  was  up  bustled  them  into  the 
Budget  campaign.  Another  section  is  the  Single  Tax  school,  who 
originally  obtained  the  ear  of  the  Chancellor  until  his  own  secret 
committee  exposed  the  farcical  and  unpopular  character  of  their 
proposals — proposals  which  are,  indeed,  nothing  but  a  semi-insane 
re-echo  of  the  Manchester  school  of  capitalist  creed ;  the  taxes 
for  the  owmer  of  land,  the  money  for  the  owner  of  capital.  The 
third  school,  ably  led  by  Mr.  Chiozza  Money  and  largely  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Trabour  party,  is  for  a  gradual  municipalisation  or 
nationalisation  of  land.  No  Radical  meeting  can  be  held,  witness 
the  meeting  of  the  Radical  Federation  in  Wales  in  the  middle  of 
September,  without  these  divergencies  breaking  out  in  public. 
All  this  makes  a  raging,  tearing  propaganda  very  difficult;  but 
that  something  of  the  kind  will  be  attempted  goes  without  saying. 
The  hint  that  the  Chancellor  wall  be  destructive  and  not  con¬ 
structive  in  his  speech  perhaps  indicates  the  way  out  wdiich  will 
be  sought.  “Curse  the  landlords  and  let  the  land  go  hang!”  I 
have  before  me  as  I  write,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be  published 
before  these  lines  see  print,  a  preliminary  puff  of  the  first  report 
of  the  secret  Land  Commission,  wffiich  is  to  consist  of  six  hundred 
pages,  to  be  confined  to  England,  and  to  be  published  for  a 
shilling,  and  it  is  now  certaih  that  the  Chancellor  will  speak  at 
Bedford  on  the  llth  of  October  and  on  the  land.  Will  the  attack 
prove  spirited  and  successful,  or  wdll  it  be  a  flash  in  the  pan? 
The  answer  to  this  question  depends  on  a  balance  of  considera¬ 
tions.  The  strong  suit  in  the  Chancellor’s  hand  is  the  fact  that 
the  economic  position  of  the  agricultural  labourer  is  highly  un¬ 
satisfactory.  The  weak  points  in  the  attack  are  legion.  The 
speech  cannot,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  satisfy  all  sections  of 
Liberal  and  Labour  opinion,  unless  it  leaves  out  all  question  of 
policy. 

The  agricultural  labourer  is  not  so  easily  stampeded  as  the 
more  nervous  and  floating  element  in  the  big  industrial  centres. 
In  1885,  when  just  enfranchised,  he  was  stampeded  by  Mr. 
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Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  in  the  Eadical  direction  by 
the  promise  of  three  acres  and  a  cow,  and  to  some  extent  in  1906 
by  the  picture  of  Chinamen  tilling  the  fields  of  Old  England.  But, 
on  the  whole,  he  appears  to  have  learnt  by  bitter  experience,  and, 
hiding  under  a  veneer  of  stupidity  a  very  considerable  shrewdness, 
is  excessively  distrustful  of  the  profuse  promises  and  Celtic  tem¬ 
perament  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  is  profoundly  dissatisfied,  and  justly  so,  not  only  with  his 
economic  position,  but  with  his  economic  prospects.  He  feels 
vaguely  that  he  has  no  future.  Whether  he  votes  for  what  he 
knows  to  be  a  Eadical  mirage  or  not  largely  depends  on  whether 
the  Opposition  offer  him  a  real,  if  small,  oasis,  or  whether  they 
refuse  to  move  at  all.  He  knows  perfectly  well  that  the  Tories 
understand  him  and  his  needs  as  the  Eadicals — who  are  by  nature 
inveterately  Cockney — never  can  do,  and  he  would  rather  receive 
a  small  and  practical  instalment  of  reform  from  Toryism  than 
the  wildest  promises  from  the  Eadicals.  A  slight  extension  of 
Lord  Lansdowne’s  programme  as  outlined  at  Matlock-le-Bath 
would  probably  settle  the  question  definitely  in  favour  of  Con¬ 
servatism.  Lord  Ijansdowne’s  proposals  were  admirable  in  many 
respects,  but  they  left  the  interests  of  the  agricultural  labourer 
too  much  in  the  shade.  Some  endorsement  of  a  carefully  thought- 
out  scheme  based  on  the  Unionist  Agricultural  Wages  Board  Bill 
is  essential  to  clinch  the  situation.  Nor  should  this  measure  prove 
unpopular  with  the  farmers  if  it  was  accompanied  by  the  long- 
delayed  reform  of  local  and  Imperial  taxation  which  gave  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  ever-growing  burden  of  local  rates.  The  programme 
outlined  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  September  by  a  large  number 
of  Unionist  Members,  who  are  at  the  same  time  agricultural 
experts  and  landowners,  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation.^ 
The  urgency  of  the  question  will  be  apparent  from  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  general  argument  of  this  article.  If  the  only  real 
counter-appeal  to  the  Ulster  movement  is  an  attempt  to  exploit 
the  existing  economic  grievances  of  England  by  the  Eadical  party, 
and  if  the  industrial  field  is  from  this  point  of  view  sterile  to 
Radicalism,  then  nothing  remains  but  the  exploitation  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  labourer.  If  this  appeal  fails  then  Ministers  are  left  with 
nothing  but  their  stale  and  unwanted  Newcastle  programme  with 
which  to  confront  Ulster  and  their  own  unpopularity.  In  a  word, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  only  chance  is  that  Toryism  will  go  back 
on  its  historic  principles  and  refuse  to  consider  the  economic 
grievances  either  of  the  industrial  or  agricultural  working  classes. 
Short  of  any  such  act  of  folly,  the  last  weapon  of  Eadicalism 
breaks  in  its  hands.  The  counter  attack  will  have  been  repulsed 
and  the  Irish  problem  alone  will  remain. 


(1)  A  Unionist  Agricultural  Policy.  By  a  Group  of  Unionists.  John  Murray, 
publishers. 
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If  the  land  campaign  is  a  failure  Ulster  dominates  the  situation, 
and  dominates  it  to  a  degree  hardly  yet  appreciated  except  by 
Lord  Loreburn,  his  friends  in  the  Cabinet,  the  Unionists  in 
Ireland,  Dublin  Castle,  and  the  O’Brienites  in  the  South. 
Electoral  apathy  is  disappearing  now  that  the  tragic  drama 
across  the  Irish  Channel  begins  to  develop,  as  develop  it  must, 
unless  the  Coalition  are  prepared  at  the  last  moment  to  stay 
hands  which  will  otherwise  be  imbued  in  the  bloodshed  of 
civil  war.  So  far  the  Nationalist  machine  has,  in  those  parts  of 
Ireland  where  it  is  predominant,  responded  admirably  to  the  call 
of  the  organisers  who  have  for  years  made  up  their  minds  that 
Home.Kule  can  only  be  carried  by  an  ostentatious  refraiut  from 
violence.  In  the  North  where  the  two  nations  live  side  by  side 
the  explosion  of  the  latent  elements  of  discord  when  brought  into 
close  contact  have  proved  irrepressible  even  by  the  intriguing 
genius  of  Mr.  Devlin.  But  it  is  the  opinion  of  men  well  com¬ 
petent  to  judge  of  Irish  affairs,  and  who  would  be  the  worst 
sufferers  by  the  events  they  anticipate ,  that  the  first  shot  fired  in 
Ulster  would  set  Ireland  ablaze  from  North  to  South.  Under  the 
strain  of  the  ancestral  passions  thus  aroused  by  the  intrigues  of 
Mr.  Redmond  and  Mr.  Asquith  at  a  moment  when  a  happier  day 
of  political  peace  and  industrial  success  seemed  to  be  dawning 
for  that  unhappy  country,  the  restraints  of  the  machine  would 
break,  and  nothing  but  a  prolonged  military  occupation  of  Ireland 
could  restore  even  the  vestiges  of  civil  order.  The  armed  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  Provisional  Government  in  the  North  would  be  only 
one  of  the  difficulties  which  a  decadent  Liberal  Government  would 
have  to  face.  The  whole  machinery  of  coercion  would  have  to  be 
called  forth  on  a  far  more  extended  scale  than  in  the  ’eighties 
and  enforced  by  the  whole  military  resources  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  those  very  resources  might,  as  Dublin  Castle  and 
the  War  Office  know"  very  well  from  the  private  reports  in  their 
possession,  be  unavailable  as  far  as  the  coercion  of  the  Protestant 
North  is  concerned.  In  the  face  of  such  a  catastrophe,  unex¬ 
ampled  in  this  country  since  1745  when  Prince  Charles  lay  at 
Manchester,  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Coalition  Government  would 
dissolve  in  ruins,  and  a  miserable  remnant  would  in  the  long  run 
be  returned  by  the  country  to  outlive,  if  they  could,  for  a  decade 
the  colossal  blundering  of  1914.  Most  of  us,  I  imagine,  would 
regret  extremely  any  such  result  of  the  course  on  which  Ministers 
still  seem  bent.  Civic  blood  would  be  shed  :  the  settlement  of  the 
Irish  question,  nearly  accomplished  by  the  late  Unionist  Govern¬ 
ment,  would  be  delayed  indefinitely  ;  and  the  Unionist  party  would 
be  returned  by  a  majority  wholly  disproportionate  to  the  views  of 
the  electorate  except  on  the  single  issue  of  shelving  Home  Rule 
and  restoring  to  Ireland  something  of  the  growing  peace  Mr. 
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Kedmond  and  Mr.  Asquith  have  by  a  constitutional  trick  con* 
spired  to  shatter. 

Nor  would  the  evil  stay  its  course  within  the  confines  of  Ireland. 
Serious  rioting  would  occur  at  once  in  Liverpool  and  in  Lanca¬ 
shire,  and  in  every  locality  where  the  Irish  question  is  acutely  felt. 
Great  numbers  of  prominent  Unionists  and  Army  officers  on  full 
or  half -pay  would,  on  resigning  their  commissions,  be  found  in  the 
insurgent  ranks,  and  a  great  majority  of  the  electorate  of  England 
would  be  found  in  active  sympathy  and  co-operation  with  men 
who  were  rebelling  in  order  to  maintain  their  unimpaired  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  Crown.  Such  are  the  first-fruits  of  the  Parliament 
Act — the  inexorable  consequence  of  the  attempt  to  rob  the 
democracy  of  its  control  of  vital  issues  of  State.  Never  since  the 
glorious  Revolution  of  1689  has  such  a  situation  arisen  :  an  army 
on  which  the  Executive  cannot  depend  :  a  majority  of  the  people 
ready  to  defy  that  Executive  even  to  the  limit  of  armed  resistance  : 
an  Ireland  in  which  life  or  property  will  not  be  worth  a  moment’s 
purchase  :  and  at  the  end  of  the  whole  business,  the  ruin  of  the 
Coalition  schemers  who  brought  the  situation  about,  and  one  of 
those  elections  which,  like  the  Chinese  Labour  Election  of  1906 
or  the  Khaki  Election  of  1900,  leave  out  of  account  nine-tenths 
of  the  real  problems  with  which  the  English  electorate  is  vitally 
concerned.  Are  we  really  to  be  condemned  to  all  this  because  the 
Coalition  have  failed  in  their  conspiracy  and  decline  to  take  the 
verdict  of  the  electorate  on  their  failure?  The  Chancellor  of  the 
pjxchequer  in  the  recesses  of  Wales  talks  about  a  gigantic  con¬ 
spiracy  against  democracy.  That  conspiracy  undoubtedly  exists, 
but  it  is  being  engineered  by  himself  and  his  friends.  They  prefer 
plunging  the  electorate  into  civil  war  to  asking  their  opinion  in  a 
constitutional  manner.  In  the  meanwhile,  as  the  noise  of  the 
approaching  cataract  becomes  louder  and  louder  in  their  ears,  the 
Liberal  Press  is  divided  betw'een  timorous  advice  and  roseate 
optimism.  The  W estminster  Gazette  publishes  article  after  article 
to  prove  that  there  is  no  such  person  as  an  Orangeman  or  a 
Unionist  in  Ulster;  and,  indeed,  that  the  whole  province  is 
enthusiastically  Liberal.  Their  reports  remind  one  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  in  Handley  Cross  who,  when  at  a  convivial  stage  of  the 
evening  he  was  asked  to  report  on  the  weather,  opened  a  cupboard 
and  said,  “Hellish  dark  and  smells  of  cheese!”  Erom  a  party 
point  of  view  they  are,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  of  course 
simply  playing  their  opponents’  game,  for  the  more  sudden 
the  shock  of  disillusionment  the  more  complete  will  be  the 
collapse  of  Liberalism.  From  the  national  standpoint  such 
conduct  is  criminal  folly  unparalleled  since  the  prophet  who 
advised  Ahab  to  go  up  against  the  Assyrians  at  Ramoth  Gilead. 
If  that  advice  be  taken  we  shall,  indeed,  soon  see  the  Liberals 
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scattered  upon  the  mountains  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  It 
is  curious,  at  least,  that  Sir  Edward  Carson  can  show  the  big 
battalions  and  that  no  one  else  can.  The  Daily  News,  on  the 
other  hand,  assures  the  Tory  party  that  to  support  Ulster  will  be 
fatal,  because  no  rebellion  in  England  has  ever  been  approved  by 
the  people.  This  comes  with  peculiar  grace  from  the  political 
heirs  of  the  Glorious  Revolution,  and  the  victors,  if  one  dare 
mention  it  in  Liberal  ears,  of  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne.  The  Whig 
domination  was  founded  on  a  successful  rebellion,  just  as  the 
despotism  of  Cromwell  was  founded  on  one.  Yet  who  so  ready 
as  Radicals  to  appeal  to  the  shade  of  Pym  or  Hampden  when 
Nonconformist  divines  are  prevented  from  closing  Church  schools. 
Cromwell  perhaps,  however,  has  his  bust  turned  to  the  wall  just 
now  in  the  Liberal  pantheon  for  having  uttered  his  memorable 
dictum  on  Hell  and  Connaught. 

Two  courses,  at  any  rate,  alone  lie  open  to  Ministers.  They 
can  dissolve  before  the  Home  Rule  Bill  passes  and  suffer  a 
moderate  defeat,  or  they  can  incur  the  odium  of  civil  war  and  be 
swept  out  of  political  existence.  It  is  impossible  to  say  at  the 
present  moment  which  of  the  two  alternatives  they  will  adopt ; 
but  this  much  is  clear,  that  the  Unionist  party  must  organise 
itself  for  the  most  effective  form  of  protest  should  the  latter 
disastrous  alternative  commend  itself  to  Ministers.  Public 
opinion,  slow  to  move,  wall  when  the  crisis  comes  be  molten  in 
its  heat,  and  the  vessels  into  which  the  red-hot  liquid  will  have 
to  be  poured  should  be  made  ready  beforehand.  The  Blenheim 
speech,  and  its  thunderous  endorsement,  committed  the  Unionist 
party  to  Ulster  and  to  the  refusal  to  accept  the  working  of  a 
gerrymandered  constitution ;  but  good  intentions  count  for  little 
if  the  requisite  machinery  for  their  registration  is  not  forthcoming. 
The  duty  of  the  Unionist  leaders  during  the  few  short  months 
which  remain  to  them  before  the  crisis  gets  beyond  control  is  to 
make  the  militant  organisation  of  Unionism  in  opposition  to  Home 
Rule  a  living  reality.  No  course  could  better  induce  a  peaceful 
solution  of  our  difficulties  by  means  of  a  General  Election.  But 
if  there  is  to  be  war,  then  there  must  be  war ;  but  let  us  at  least 
be  ready  for  it.  It  is  dangerous  and  futile  to  leave  to  irresponsible 
individuals,  however  w'ell-intentioned,  able  and  zealous,  so  large 
and  complicated  a  question  as  the  attitude  and  the  action  of  the 
Unionist  majority  in  England  in  the  event  of  the  outbreak  of  civil 
war.  This  task  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  responsible  chiefs  of  the 
Opposition  or  of  the  delegates  they  may'  choose  to  appoint.  Not 
for  nothing  was  the  old  maxim  written  :  “Let  the  Consuls  see 
to  it  that  the  Republic  takes  no  harm  ” — and  the  Consuls  in  this 
case  are  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  Sir  Edward  Carson,  and  Mr.  F.  E. 
Smith.  Curio. 


INDIA’S  PEEIL  FROM  PROTECTION. 


Premature,  and  therefore  fruitless,  discussion  is  not  to  the  taste 
of  the  reading  public,  who  are  quick  to  distinguish  between 
matters  of  academic  and  those  of  practical  interest.  But  seasons, 
and  signs  of  the  season,  differ  in  the  various  quarters  of  the  British 
Empire.  Here  outside  visible  pressure  must  first  be  applied  to 
the  leaders  of  our  political  parties  before  a  rise  is  registered  in 
the  practical  interest  taken  by  the  public  in  any  particular  issue. 
In  India,  on  the  other  hand,  the  problem  of  giving  representation 
to  the  masses  remains  unsolved,  and  an  agitation  promoted  by 
a  small  interested  class,  or  even  by  a  few  individuals,  assumes  to 
itself  the  appearance  of  a  popular  demand,  and  is  taken  at  its  face 
value  by  the  Indian  Press.  The  illiterate  masses  engaged  in 
agriculture  know  nothing  of  the  imminence  of  legislation  in 
matters  that  vitally  concern  them,  and  if  they  were  informed 
would  not  be  able  to  express  an  opinion.  The  advocates  of  pre¬ 
ferential  tariffs  for  India  can  therefore  affirm  with  impunity  that 
the  whole  feeling  of  315  millions  is  on  their  side.  The  responsible 
authorities  w'ho  govern  the  country  have  lent  no  encouragement 
to  the  imposition  of  discriminating  duties.  They  are  content  with 
the  levy  for  revenue  purposes  of  duties  3^-  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
on  the  import  of  cotton  fabrics,  balanced  by  an  excise  duty  on 
similar  goods  manufactured  in  India  at  powder  mills,  with  a 
general  duty  not  exceeding  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  other 
imports  exclusive  of  raihvay  materials,  machinery,  grain,  coal, 
and  raw  cotton,  and  with  special  duties  on  liquors,  arms,  opium, 
and  tobacco,  in  addition  to  an  export  duty  on  rice.  From  these 
duties  a  revenue  of  five  or  six  millions  is  realised,  and  the 
responsible  Government  desires  to  go  no  further.  But  the  Indian 
members  of  the  legislative  Councils  are  not  satisfied  with  this. 
They  have  acquired  larger  powers  in  the  reorganised  Councils,  and 
it  is  evident  that  they  mean  to  use  them.  In  a  few  months  the 
legislative  assembly  for  India  will  meet  to  make  laws  and  discuss 
public  affairs  at  Delhi,  and  although  in  our  Parliament  tariff 
reform  is  not  a  burning  question  which  at  present  kindles  public 
discussion,  the  Indian  problem  calls  for  early  consideration  in  the 
interests  of  the  masses  of  that  country  whose  silence  cannot  be 
taken  for  assent. 

At  the  outset  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  India  must  annually 
pay  19  millions  sterling  in  England  for  value  received,  and  she 
can  only  do  so  by  exporting  more  than  she  imports.  Since  the 
United  Kingdom  does  not  require  a  large  portion  of  what  she  has 
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to  offer,  the  continental  and  Asiatic  markets  must  be  relied  upon. 
Her  obligation  to  pay  for  services  rendered  has  sedulously  been 
misrepresented  as  a  “drain  ”  disadvantageous  to  Indians  and  even 
unjust,  whereas  it  is  a  debt  of  honour.  This  prejudice  against 
“  home  charges  ’’  is  part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  Indian 
anarchist,  which  some  advocates  of  differential  tariffs  are  quick 
to  use.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  British  capital  to  the  extent  of  some 
380  millions  has  been  profitably  invested  for  the  commercial  and 
industrial  development  of  India.  Any  self-respecting  colony,  or 
any  foreign  country,  would  regard  such  loans  as  beneficial  indica¬ 
tions  of  credit,  and  pay  the  interest  with  cheerfulness.  But  our 
present  concern  is  with  the  public  debt,  and  we  can  look  more 
closely  into  it.  To  pay  interest  upon  it  millions  were  required 
in  1912-13,  of  which  ^97 ,102 ,000  represented  interest  on  capital, 
spent,  or  advanced,  by  the  State  on  railways,  and  j91  ,288,600 
interest  on  “major,”  i.e.,  productive  irrigation  works.  In  return, 
India  could  point  with  satisfaction  to  144  millions  invested  in 
railways  and  38  millions  in  irrigation  works.  Her  railways  paid 
her  per  cent,  on  capital  outlay,  and  her  “major”  irrigation 
works  7  per  cent.  In  reality,  therefore,  the  payments  went  out 
of  one  pocket  as  interest  and  into  another  pocket  in  increased 
volume  as  receipts.  When  allowance  is  made  for  these  productive 
works  and  for  interest  received  on  loans  in  England  and  India, 
the  net  provision  required  for  her  debt  services  was  reduced 
to  f 344 ,000.  Pensions  to  civil  and  military  officers  formerly 
eiuployed  by  India,  which  may  be  regarded  as  deferred  pay, 
and  allowances  paid  to  others  on  leave,  added  millions  to 
the  home  charges ;  while  a  modest  contribution  to  the  British 
Navy  of  £100,100,  and  expenditure  on  account  of  her  army  and 
marine  £1,122,000  have  to  be  added.  For  the  equipment  of  her 
forces,  her  defences,  her  telegraphs,  and  public  works,  stores  are 
required,  which  are  not  to  be  procured  in  India  either  at  all  or  at 
the  same  rate  as  here,  involving  on  this  account  some  £1,420,000. 
The  Bank  of  England  is  paid  for  the  management  of  her  debt 
£65,000,  and  for  the  administration  of  her  affairs  the  India  Office 
costs  £201,000.  If  complaint  is  made  about  the  last-mentioned 
item  it  may  be  answered  that  the  self-governing  colonies  maintain 
their  own  agencies,  and  foreign  Powers  their  embassies  in 
London.  Subjected  to  this  analysis  of  its  main  items,  the  annual 
charge,  which  has  to  be  met  at  home,  19  millions,  does  not  appear 
an  unjust  drain.  Most  of  it  is  reproductive  expenditure  increasing 
the  revenues  of  the  country  which  pays  it,  and  none  of  it  stands 
in  need  of  moral  or  financial  justification.  At  any  rate,  it  must 
be  met,  and  the  practical  question  is  whether  differential  duties 
will  lessen  the  burden  of  it. 
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To  meet  her  obligations  India  must  annually  export  more  than 
she  imports.  A  brief  review  of  her  products  available  for  export 
is  therefore  necessary  before  an  opinion  can  be  formed  as  to 
whether  any  liberties  can  be  taken  with  the  foreign  customers 
who  now  purchase  the  greater  part  of  them.  The  fact  that  an 
import  tariff  already  exists  for  revenue  purposes,  and  that  a  turn 
of  the  screw  lends  itself  to  a  differential  treatment  of  those  who 
would  sell  to  her,  offers  temptation  to  the  advocates  of  protection 
who  are  apt  to  forget  that  a  foreign  market  is  based  on  reciprocal 
dealings,  and  may  easily  be  lost  and  not  recovered.  India’s 
exports  consist  mainly  of  three  classes  of  merchandise  :  raw 
materials  constituting  42’8  per  cent,  of  the  total  value ;  secondly, 
food,  drink,  and  tobacco  32 ’4  per  cent.  ;  and  manufactured,  or 
partly  manufactured,  articles,  which  represent  23'8  per  cent,  of 
the  total  value. 

India  supplies  her  own  wants  first  and  disposes  of  the  surplus 
of  her  raw  materials.  Not  a  century  ago  a  bumper  harvest  was 
considered  nearly  as  disastrous  as  a  very  poor  crop,  since  the 
peasantry  could  not  sell  their  foodstuffs.  A  foreign  market,  even 
if  it  tends  to  rnise  the  level  of  wages,  is  advantageous  to  the  66 
per  cent,  of  the  population  directly  engaged  in  agriculture. 
Except  in  raw  jute,  in  which  she  has  a  valuable  monopoly,  India 
must  compete  for  the  disposal  of  her  raw  material  with  other- 
nations,  many  of  them  more  favoured  by  nature,  and  none  of 
them  so  exposed  to  the  caprices  of  the  inonsoons  as  herself.  Her 
exports  under  the  head  of  raw  materials  may  be  classified  as  raw 
cotton  11'6  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  her  total  exports  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  jute  11 T,  seeds  9'4,  hides  and  skins  4'9,  and  wool 
11  per  cent.,  the  balance  of  the  total  value,  42'8  per  cent.,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  variety  of  small  products.  For  cotton  India  must 
look  elsewhere  than  to  England,  where  many  years  have  passed 
since  it  was  said  that  “if  Surats  entered  a  mill  at  one  end,  British 
operatives  would  walk  out  at  the  other  end.”  When  Indian  mills 
are  fully  supplied,  Japan  takes  as  much  of  the  surplus  as  the 
following  seven  customers:  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  Austria- 
Hungary,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  China,  given  in  the 
order  of  their  importance.  This  country  takes  less  than  one-third 
of  Germany’s  purchases.  Of  jute,  how-ever,  the  United  Kingdom 
takes  39  per  cent.,  Germany  20'6,  the  United  States  14‘2,  France 
9'8,  Austria  6,  and  Italy  barely  5  per  cent.  The  continent, 
especially  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Austria  come  to  the 
rescue  when  seeds  are  exported.  The  United  Kingdom  may  take 
the  whole  surplus  crop  of  cotton  seeds,  a  quarter  of  the  exports 
of  linseed,  and  half  of  the  castor  seeds;  but  the  larger  value  of 
linseeds,  the  rape,  ground  nuts,  and  sesamum  go  elsewhere, 
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and  meanwhile  the  Argentine,  Canada,  and  the  United  States  are 
growing  in  strength  as  competitors.  Even  in  hides  and  skins 
the  English  market  is  fastidious,  not  liking  the  reckless  branding 
and  rough  treatment  of  his  cattle  by  the  Indian  cultivator.  The 
United  States  is  their  chief  purchaser,  and  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Italy  are  better  customers  than  the  United  Kingdom.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  take  nearly  all  the  wool  offered  for  sale.  On 
the  whole  then,  India  must  walk  warily  if  she  quarrels  with  the 
foreigner  over  raw  material  or  takes  liberties  except  with  jute. 

The  main  divisions  of  the  second  great  class  of  exports — food, 
drink,  and  tobacco — are  rice,  13’5  per  cent,  in  value  of  all  exports 
of  merchandise,  wheat  7*7,  tea  5'5,  and  barley  2‘3  per  cent. 
Tobacco  is  not  so  valuable  as  fish,  of  which  India  might  make  a 
better  use.  Eice  is  a  monopoly,  and  its  export  duty  already  brings 
in  about  4'900,000  a  year.  It  requires  30  per  cent,  of  the  culti¬ 
vated  acreage  of  British  India,  much  of  which  is  not  suited  for 
any  other  crop,  and  India  can  spare  only  8  per  cent,  of  the  out¬ 
turn.  But  the  United  Kingdom  has  small  demand  for  it ;  and 
although  British  possessions,  notably  Ceylon  and  the  Strait 
Settlements,  take  large  shipments  of  rice,  they  pass  on  much  of 
what  they  import  to  other  countries.  So  far  as  the  European 
market  is  concerned,  Germany  buys  twice  as  much  as  this 
country,  and  Austria  and  Holland  severally  not  much  less.  In 
wheat,  however,  the  conditions  are  reversed,  for  last  year  the 
United  Kingdom  bought  71’7  per  cent,  of  India’s  exports.  But 
this  market  is  not  assured.  Although  India  has  the  advantage  of 
knowing,  when  she  sows  her  wheat  in  October  or  November,  what 
the  world’s  supply  may  be,  with  the  further  assurance  that  her 
own  crop  will  be  gathered  before  the  rest  of  the  world  will  be 
ready  to  reap  another  harvest,  yet  the  unforeseen  character  of 
the  monsoon,  the  ignorance  of  the  ryot  in  treating  his  crop, 
ravages  of  rust,  and  the  small  out-turn  per  acre — eleven  bushels 
as  against  eighteen  in  Canada — all  operate  against  the  favour  with 
which  Indian  wheat  is  regarded.  Argentina,  Bussia,  Canada,  and 
Australia  must  prove  dangerous  rivals.  Tea,  on  the  other  hand, 
despite  the  heavy  duty  put  on  it  in  this  country,  finds  a  ready 
market  here  for  71'3  per  cent,  of  the  supply.  Russia  takes  12, 
and  other  British  possessions  9  per  cent.  But  the  home  market 
for  tea  is  secure,  and  probably  any  preference  given  to  India  by 
England  would  be  of  little  value.  Barley  found  its  way  to  Belgium 
and  Germany  as  well  as  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

If  we  pass  on  to  the  third  class  of  exports,  consisting  of  manu¬ 
factured  or  partially  manufactured  articles,  the  benefits  of  free 
trade  to  India  are  more  clearly  marked.  Opium,  which  thirty 
years  ago  provided  9'33  per  cent,  of  her  exports  of  merchandise. 
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furnished  only  4’6  per  cent,  of  the  same  last  year,  and  further 
decreases  are  inevitable.  But  tree  trade  has  enabled  mills  to 
prosper,  and  cotton  goods  which  in  1882-83  represented  1‘48,  or 
jute  bags  and  cloth  which  were  1‘21  per  cent,  then  of  the  total 
value,  are  now  respectively  valued  at  5  per  cent,  and  9‘4  per 
cent,  of  manufactured  exports.  Again,  however,  the  foreign  is 
the  best  market.  China  makes  up  for  the  loss  of  opium  by  taking 
90  per  cent,  of  Indian  yarn.  The  United  States  takes  most  of 
the  jute  manufactures,  while  Argentina  and  Australia  together 
take  four  times  as  much  as  the  United  Kingdom,  w’hose  main 
interest  in  Indian  manufactures  is  confined  to  hides  and  skins. 

The  broad  fact  is  that  the  United  Kingdom  has  ceased  to  be 
the  chief  external  market  of  India.  In  1912-13  the  three  coun¬ 
tries  of  Germany,  China,  and  the  United  States  took  more  of 
Indian  merchandise  than  the  25T  per  cent,  which  found 
customers  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the 
proportion  which  the  British  Isles  took  was  close  upon  40  per 
cent.  Now  Japan  with  7'7  per  cent.,  France  with  6'5,  Belgium 
with  5’4,  Austria  with  3,  and  Italy  with  2’8  per  cent.,  materially 
help  India  to  discharge  her  obligations  in  London  and  to  pay  for 
her  home  charges.  It  is  inconceivable  that  any  manipulations  of 
the  tariff  would  materially  increase  her  sales  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  while  they  would  almost  certainly  upset  the  balance 
of  trade  with  Asiatic  and  Western  countries,  which  is  largely  in 
her  favour.  America  and  the  Continent  of  Europe  take  raw 
materials  w'hich  this  country  does  not  require ;  while  Asia  and 
Africa  take  drugs,  coarse  yarns  and  piece  goods,  rice,  and  seeds, 
for  which  no  Western  market  is  available,  thus  enabling  India 
to  settle  her  debt  and  administrative  accounts  with  this  country. 
Tea,  as  already  observed,  needs  no  favours  to  find  its  way  to 
London,  although  the  duty  imposed  on  it  is  reasonably  resented 
as  opposed  to  the  principle  of  imperial  unity. 

The  argument  has  so  far  been  intended  to  create  an  atmosphere 
of  caution  about  India’s  market  for  exports,  lest  she  should  lose 
the  balance  of  trade  in  her  favour  by  imposing  restrictions  upon 
her  foreign  customers.  The  next  step  is  to  see  what  she  could  gain 
by  protecting  her  own  trade  and  industries.  The  advocates  of  pro¬ 
tection  on  this  side  of  the  Indian  Ocean  have  a  different  object 
from  that  which  rallies  opinion  in  Calcutta  to  apparently  the  same 
standard.  In  England  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  diminishing  share 
of  the  import  trade  of  India  which  falls  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  tw^enty-five  years  it  has  decreased  from  81  to  63  per  cent., 
while  the  share  of  foreign  countries,  notably  Germany  6’4,  Java 
6,  United  States  3‘2,  Austria  2‘2,  and  Belgium  1'9  per  cent., 
has  steadily  increased.  The  English  protectionist’s  view  is  that 
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it  is  good  for  India  to  give  preference  to  the  British  or  Colonial 
supplier,  and  discourage  German  woollen  manufactures,  hard¬ 
ware,  and  stationery,  Austrian  sugar  and  glass,  Belgian  steel 
and  chemicals,  French  apparel,  or  other  foreign  supplies,  iu 
return  for  favoured  treatment  of  tea  and  other  articles  exported  to 
Greater  Britain  which  are  never  clearly  defined.  India  sees  in 
this  interpretation  of  preference  no  gain  to  herself.  As  far  as 
sympathy  with  the  idea  of  free  trade  and  unity  within  the  Empire 
is  concerned,  she  recalls  with  bitter  feelings  the  treatment 
accorded  to  Indian  subjects  of  His  Majesty  in  South  Africa, 
Canada,  and  Australia ;  and  in  her  relations  with  the  United 
Kingdom  she,  or  rather  the  privileged  classes  who  legislate  for 
her,  resent  the  annual  home  charges,  more  bitterly  object  to  the 
hold  which  Lancashire  has  upon  her  cotton  trade,  and  cherish 
wrong  ideas  as  to  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  discriminating 
duties  against  British  goods  of  all  sorts.  India  is  a  vast  self- 
contained  continent  producing  all  she  requires  for  the  welfare 
of  her  people,  except  perhaps  sugar  and  machinery,  and  she 
looks  forward  to  a  day  when  her  own  protected  industries 
will  not  only  supply  all  Indian  wants  with  profit  to  her  educated 
classes,  but  even  send  forth  to  China  and  other  Asiatic  countries 
manufactures  of  all  sorts.  She  believes,  and  here  her  masses  do 
not  dissent,  that  in  times  of  scarcity  free  trade  depletes  her  home 
market,  and  for  her  foreign  trade  she  cares  less  than  for  a  revival 
of  her  simple  village  industries  and  old-fashioned  ways  of  life. 

Arguments  based  on  the  supposed  benefit  of  imperial  preference 
and  free  trade  with  the  Empire  have  little  attraction  for  the 
educated  classes  of  India,  and  none  for  the  extreme  section  which 
is  hostile  to  British  rule.  Protection  is  desired  by  Indians  to  be 
used  mainly  as  a  weapon  against  British  imports.  It  is  necessary 
to  convince  them  that  such  a  policy  will  not  benefit  India  herself. 
It  has  been  proved  that  she  needs  an  extended  market  for  her 
surplus  products  in  order  to  pay  for  her  obligations  to  British 
creditors.  The  next  step  is  to  show  that  she  needs  for  her  own 
population  cheap  imports.  This  is  admitted  by  Indian  protec¬ 
tionists  so  far  as  machinery,  metals,  and  the  best  qualities  of  coal 
are  concerned.  Her  earnest  desire  is  to  create,  as  soon  as  possible, 
factories  for  the  industrial  future  that  lies  before  her.  But  more 
than  this  is  needed.  Sugar  is  to  the  Indian  as  necessary  as  flour 
to  the  European,  and  her  imports  of  that  commodity  exceeded  in 
value  last  year  millions  sterling.  Her  people  are  very  poor,  some 
70  per  cent,  of  them  dependent  on  agriculture  liable  to  recurrent 
droughts.  The  urban  population  does  not  exceed  12  per  cent., 
and  not  2  per  cent,  of  all  classes  are  returned  as  independent. 
They  need  clothing  as  well  as  foodstuffs ;  oils,  which  approach  in 
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the  value  of  imports  nearly  3  millions,  fuel,  and  spices,  with 
many  other  articles  of  food.  Luxuries  are  beyond  their  means.  It 
may  be  said  without  contradiction  that  the  masses  would  feel  the 
pinch  severely  if  any  duties  were  put  upon  the  bulk  of  Indian 
imports  with  a  view  to  driving  trade  out  of  its  natural  channels. 
In  some  countries  a  rise  of  wages  is  promised  to  the  labouring 
classes  as  a  compensation  for  duties  on  imports.  The  Indian 
ryot  who  cultivates  his  own  small  holding  by  the  labour  of  himself 
and  family,  and  must  look  forward  to  State  relief  in  times  of 
excessive  drought,  has  nothing  to  gain  by  a  rise  of  wages.  He 
cannot  produce  by  his  own  direct  labour,  even  in  good  seasons, 
all  the  necessary  articles  that  he  requires  for  bare  existence,  and 
it  is  essential  to  his  welfare  that  he  should  buy  what  he  cannot 
grow  on  his  holding  in  the  cheapest  market. 

But  there  is  another  argument  against  departure  from  free 
trade  principles  which  applies  with  special  force  to  India.  It  has 
cost  years  of  struggle  to  teach  the  Indian  that  interference  with 
his  internal  markets  is  bad  policy.  Every  native  State  regarded 
itself  as  acting  wisely  if  it  imposed  duties  on  its  neighbours’  goods, 
municipalities  taxed  merchandise  passing  through  their  gates, 
even  villages  resented  commerce  with  their  neighbours,  and  at 
market  towns  taxes  were  levied  on  transactions  under  various 
disguises.  If  the  State  abandoned  free  trade  a  reversion  to  these 
popular  fallacies  would  be  inevitable.  The  native  State  of 
Kolhapur,  a  typical  principality  as  being  the  most  important 
survival  of  Maratha  rule  established  by  Syvaji,  only  so  lately  as 
1866  was  persuaded  to  abolish  “all  taxes  on  the  import,  export, 
or  measurement  of  commodities  other  than  snuff,  sulphur,  and 
poisonous  drugs.”  By  the  same  engagement  with  the  British 
Government  it  put  an  end  to  “special  taxes  on  trades  and  indus¬ 
tries  and  the  sale  of  manufactured  commodities.”  It  is  instruc¬ 
tive  to  look  at  the  list  of  “babs"  or  duties  then  abolished.  The 
spirit  of  protection  was  so  deeply  rooted  that  taxation  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  restrict  the  remarriage  of  wddows,  the  emigration  of 
labourers  from  their  villages,  and  the  practice  of  certain  religious 
services.  In  Gujerat,  Baroda  strangled  by  its  duties  one  of  the 
very  few  successful  industries  of  a  petty  State,  Pethapnr,  whose 
dyed  cloths  w'ere  famous  in  Siam.  As  to  municipalities,  a  famous 
instance  occurred  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  where  a  small 
hamlet  obtained  civic  honours  in  order  to  raise  a  splendid  income 
by  taxing  boats  engaged  in  carrying  grain  for  foreign  export. 
The  municipal  fathers  were  not  wiser  in  their  generation  than 
ruling  chiefs  or  villagers  who  would  lay  hands  on  all  within  their 
reach.  If  these  things  were  done  in  the  green,  what  was  done 
in  the  dry?  As  soon  as  famine  seemed  imminent,  the  export  of 
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foodstuffs  was  prohibited.  At  Farukhabad  grain  would  be  sold 
at  39  seers  a  rupee  with  people  starving  in  Rajputana  and  5  seers 
selling  for  the  same  sum.  Only  by  infinite  labour  and  rigid 
adherence  to  principles  has  the  British  Government  taught  to 
India  that  free  trade  is  the  best  policy,  and  a  relapse  in  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  Empire  would  cause  a  falling  back  in 
all  self-governing  municipalities,  as  well  as  in  the  seven  hundred 
native  States  whose  foreign  jurisdictions  lie  athwart  all  the  main 
channels  of  communication  betw’een  one  province  of  British  India 
and  another. 

This  consideration  leads  to  the  heart  of  the  practical  difficulties 
which  w’ould  beset  a  policy  of  differential  duties  if  for 
other  reasons  they  were  desirable.  Lord  Salisbury  once  advised 
the  public  to  consult  large-scale  maps.  A  glance  at  the  foreign 
possessions  of  European  Pow'ers,  at  the  maritime  native  States, 
and  the  intricate  nexus  of  internal  principalities,  will  suffice  to 
raise  doubts  as  to  whether  Government  would  be  able,  if  it  wushed, 
to  maintain  a  system  of  protective  duties.  It  is  too  often  for¬ 
gotten,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  that  tw^o  foreign  European 
Powers  "Have  possessions  on  each  coast  of  India.  The  Portuguese 
owm  an  area  on  the  w^estern  coast  of  1,301  square  miles  behind 
the  splendid  port  of  Goa ,  which  touches  the  native  State  of  Savant- 
vadi  on  one  side,  and  through  mountains  and  forests  extends  to 
three  British  districts  on  other  sides.  No  better  frontier  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  smuggling  could  he  drawn,  and  besides  Goa  they  possess 
two  small  settlements  at  Daman  and  Diu ,  the  latter  of  w  hich  is  on 
the  coast  of  Kathiawar,  where  British  control  is  weakened  by  the 
multitude  of  petty  native  States  and  foreign  jurisdictions.  The 
history  of  our  relations  with  Portugal  has  been  one  of  continuous 
negotiation  and  preventive,  but  mainly  ineffective,  measures  to 
protect  British  revenues  derived  from  salt  and  spirituous  liquors. 
In  salt  alone  it  W'as  found  that  the  annual  loss  of  revenue  from 
illicit  operations  at  Goa  and  Daman  exceeded  75, 000  a  year, 
although  heavy  expense  was  being  incurred  on  preventive 
measures.  It  was  hoped  that  the  Treaty  of  1878  would  stop  these 
losses  by  giving  to  the  British  Government  the  right  of  regulating 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  salt  in  Portuguese  India.  But  in 
attempting  to  buy  out  the  private  proprietors  of  salt  pans 
inordinate  compensation  was  demanded.  So  far  as  the  illicit  trade 
in  spirits  is  concerned,  no  adequate  remedy  has  even  yet  been 
devised,  despite  the  introduction  of  customs  lines.  If,  then,  it 
has  been  found  impossible  to  protect  British  revenues,  w’here 
only  tw’o  commodities  of  large  bulk  are  concerned,  it  can  easily 
be  imagined  that  nothing  short  of  a  Chinese  wall  would  avail  if 
British  India  adopted  a  large  policy  of  differential  tariffs  in  its 
import  duties. 
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Our  experiences  with  France  illustrate  the  same  difficulties 
although  our  neighbour  possesses  no  harbour,  and  exclusive  of 
her  scattered  loges,  or  settlements,  which  are  included  in  British 
India,  holds  only  115  square  miles  of  open  country.  As  far  back 
as  March  7th,  1815,  the  East  India  Company  bought  out  for  an 
annual  payment  of  £40,000,  to  which  an  addition  was  made  in 
1818,  French  rights  to  opium  and  salt,  securing  its  own  monopoly. 
But  no  satisfactory  arrangement  for  the  protection  of  the  British 
excise  revenue  derived  from  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicat¬ 
ing  liquors  and  drugs  has  even  yet  been  attained.  A  special 
customs  line  has  to  be  maintained  along  the  irregular  frontier  of 
Pondicherry,  but  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  ships  must  lie  at 
a  distance  from  the  coast  of  not  less  than  one  mile,  the  French 
Settlement  is  a  regular  port  of  call  for  the  steamers  of  the 
Messageries  Maritimes  Company  and  is  annually  visited  by  some 
four  or  five  hundred  ships.  The  use  which  French  subjects  have 
made  of  Muscat  to  supply  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  tribesmen 
on  either  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  enormous  expense  to 
which  w'e  have  been  put  in  our  unsuccessful  efforts  to  stop  that 
traffic,  afford  some  measure  of  the  results  which  might  follow  a 
tariff  war  between  India  and  France. 

Portugal  and  France  must  thus  be  taken  into  account  if  India 
should  embark  upon  a  policy  of  protection,  but  the  difficulty  by 
no  means  ends  there.  India  is  vulnerable  on  her  enormously 
extended  land  frontier  which  marches  with  Afghanistan,  China, 
French  Indo-China,  and  Siam.  The  value  of  only  registered 
imports  and  exports  in  1911-12  crossing  the  land  frontier  was 
seven  and  six  millions  of  pounds.  Through  Nepal  contact  is 
established  wdth  other  sources  of  supply.  But  if  attention  be 
confined  to  sea-borne  merchandise,  the  maritime  native  States 
deserve  fuller  notice.  The  whole  of  the  peninsula  of  Kathiaw’ar, 
an  area  twice  the  size  of  Belgium  that  touches  the  sea  or  the 
inlets  of  the  Arabian  Sea,  with  the  exception  of  the  Portuguese 
fort  of  Diu,  belongs  to  native  chiefs.  The  ports  of  Vavania, 
.Todiya,  Saliya,  Bhaunagar,  Jafarabad,  Veraval,  Mangrol,  Navi- 
bandar,  and  Porbandar  may  be  contemptuously  described  as  open 
roadsteads  or  dependent  on  the  tides.  But  Pondicherry  is  no 
better,  and  these  ports  do  a  large  trade  capable  of  immense  exten¬ 
sion  if  duties  had  to  be  evaded.  Kutch,  too,  wdth  its  native  craft 
that  trade  with  Zanzibar  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  would  have  to  be 
watched.  The  collections  of  Indian  Treaties  published  by  the 
Foreign  Office  at  Calcutta  bear  testimony  to  the  reality  of  such 
fears.  The  rulers  of  maritime  States  are  very  jealous  of  their 
semi-sovereign  rights,  and  resent  the  presence  of  a  controlling 
authority  at  their  ports.  Even  at  the  present  time,  wffien  British 
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interests  are  merely  concerned  with  the  traffic  in  arms  or  in 
dangerous  oils,  or  with  excise  revenue,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain 
a  customs  line  at  the  neck  of  Kathiawar  where  the  strip  of  per¬ 
manently  dry  land  betw’een  the  flooded  creeks  allows  communica¬ 
tion  with  Ahmedabad  by  rail  and  road.  But  there  are  numberless 
routes  by  which  smuggling  can  be  carried  on,  and  unless  recourse 
were  had  to  the  most  unpopular  alternative  of  supervising  the 
ports  of  the  native  States,  evasion  in  the  collection  of  differential 
duties  would  be  inevitable. 

There  remains  yet  another  obstacle,  the  constant  break  of 
jurisdictional  gauge  by  the  intermixture  of  native  States  with 
territories  which  are  subject  to  British  law'.  Hundreds  of  ruling 
chiefs  w'ould  have  to  co-operate  wdth  the  Government  of  India  in 
a  policy  of  w'hich  they  might  not  approve.  The  history  of  our 
dealings  with  the  single  commodity  of  opium  contains  a  chapter 
on  this  subject  which  should  discourage  the  advocates  of  protec¬ 
tion.  The  problem  was  limited  to  the  safe  conduct  of  chests  of 
opium  manufactured  in  Central  India  to  a  foreign  market  through 
a  British  port.  A  map  of  India  shows  the  continuous  ring  of 
native  States  from  Kathiawar,  or  even  Portuguese  Daman,  to 
Baroda,  Rajputana,  Central  India,  Chota  Nagpur,  Bastar, 
Hyderabad,  and  so  vid  Kolhapur  and  Savantvadi  to  Goa.  The 
opium  revenue  w'as  only  secured  by  allowing  one  State,  Baroda, 
to  manufacture  it;  others,  such  as  Palanpur  or  Cambay,  to  have 
supplies  duty  free  for  internal  consumption,  and  many  more  to 
be  treated  on  specially  favourable  terms.  Obviously,  if  it  were 
possible  to  surround  Kathiawar  or  Pondicherry  with  a  Chinese 
custom  wall,  all  native  States  could  not  be  so  treated,  and  when 
the  true  character  of  British  relations  wdth  709,000  square  miles 
of  native  States  is  considered,  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to 
describe  the  difficulties  attending  a  policy  of  protection  as  insuper¬ 
able.  At  any  rate,  success  would  be  attained  in  inverse  ratio  to 
popularity.  Friction  would  be  widespread,  and  an  object-lesson 
in  interference  wdth  free  trade  w’ould  be  paraded  before  the  eyes 
of  every  chief  and  landowmer. 

Meanwhile,  the  political  and  economic  sore  w'ould  fester.  The 
masses  would  find  that  duties  and  interference  with  trade 
increased  the  cost  of  feeding  and  clothing  themselves,  the 
educated  Indians  would  be  no  nearer  the  realisation  of  their 
dreams  of  independence  of  British  competition  in  building  up 
Indian  industries,  and  the  ruling  chiefs  would  resent  the  co¬ 
operative  measures  to  which  they  were  constrained  to  agree.  The 
one  intelliefible  answ’er  given  to  members  of  the  Legislative  Council 
of  India,  on  March  10th,  1894,  would  be  taken  out  of  the  mouths 
of  British  officials.  On  that  day,  amidst  every  sign  of  exaspera- 
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tion  and  tumultuous  agitation  in  Calcutta,  the  legislature  met  to 
consider  a  Tariff  Bill  which  left  cotton  duties  exempt  from  an 
increase  of  “duties”  to  be  imposed  upon  other  articles  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  European  non-official  members  joined  in  the  hue  and 
cry  of  “India,  mistress  of  her  own  house,”  and  freedom  from 
dictation.  The  case  was  stated  for  the  educated  leaders  of  opinion 
by  Dr.  Rashbehary  Ghose  in  these  terms.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  opposition  to  import  duties  on  cotton  goods  came  “not  from 
the  people  of  this  country,  wffio  would  ultimately  have  to  pay 
those  duties,  but  from  the  merchant  princes  of  Lancashire  ”  ;  and, 
he  added,  “to-day  it  is  Manchester,  to-morrow  it  may  be  New’- 
castle,  the  next  day  Birmingham,  and  so  on,  from  day  to  day, 
till  there  will  be  nothing  left  to  tax  except  sharks’  fins  and  shells.” 
He  condemned  the  proposal  as  a  blot  on  the  fair  name  of  England. 
Sir  Griffith  Evans  considered  the  exemption  “scandalous,”  and 
the  Maharaja  of  Durthanga  as  “a  protective  measure  of  the  most- 
scandalous  nature.”  In  passing  one  may  ask  this  question  ;  If 
the  exemption  from  duty  of  an  article  of  prime  necessity  to  the 
masses  was  regarded  as  a  protective  measure,  what  language 
would  describe  the  imposition  of  a  differential  tariff  avowedly 
devised  to  secure  imperial  preference?  The  official  supporters 
of  the  Bill  laid  emphasis  on  the  grave  importance  of  avoiding  a 
conflict  of  opinion  between  India  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  more  particularly  on  the  soundness  of  the  principle  embodied 
in  a  Resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  11th  of  July, 
1877.  That  pronouncement  was  as  follow's  :  “That  in  the  opinion 
of  this  House  the  duties  now  levied  upon  cotton  manufactures 
imported  into  India,  being  protective  in  nature,  are  contrary  to 
sound  commercial  policy,  and  ought  to  be  repealed  without  delay 
so  soon  as  the  financial  condition  will  permit.”  In  that  broad 
principle,  accepted  by  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  conduct  of  its 
own  commercial  affairs,  India  has  acquiesced.  But  if  England 
now  recants,  w'hat  answnr  can  she  give  to  the  Indian  Member  of 
Council  who  may  shortly  advocate  the  introduction  of  import 
duties  in  order  to  protect  the  industries  of  his  own  country?  And 
if  he  is  to  protect  them  effectively,  it  is  the  British,  and  not  the 
foreign,  supplier  who  must  first  be  struck  down. 

If  any  proof  were  needed  of  the  ill-effects  of  fostering  domestic 
industries  the  administration  of  some  of  the  best  of  the  native 
States  supplies  it.  State  patronage  in  Mysore  has  not  infre¬ 
quently  been  accorded  at  the  cost  of  the  taxpayer  to  enterprises 
which  have  failed  to  fulfil  expectations.  The  classes  which  rule 
in  India  have  not  the  experience  w'hich  w'ould  qualify  them  to  be 
judges  of  industrial  success.  But  the  arguments  against  protec¬ 
tion  upon  which  stress  has  been  laid  do  not  require  insistence 
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upon  that  point.  The  broad  facts  must  tell  their  own  tale.  Free 
trade  has  opened  to  India  new  and  indispensable  markets  for  her 
exports,  by  the  sale  of  which  she  discharges  her  public  obligations. 
Her  citizens  are  supplied  with  the  imports  they  require  at  the 
cheapest  rate.  She  has  been  enabled  to  build  up  a  cotton  trade 
of  her  own  and  to  take  a  place  in  the  world  as  a  manufacturing 
country.  Left  to  herself  every  native  State  in  the  country 
formerly  levied  transit  duties,  village  markets  became  customs 
houses,  trade  languished,  her  mineral  resources  were  unused,  and 
seasons  of  scarcity  were  marked  by  an  appalling  death  roll  and 
prolonged  misery.  Now'  her  inevitable  distresses  leave  no  per¬ 
manent  marks  behind  them.  She  has  passed  from  the  stationary 
to  the  progressive  stage.  She  could  not  give  effect  to  a  protective 
policy,  with  foreign  ports  that  she  cannot  control,  an  extensive 
land  frontier,  harbours  under  the  control  of  native  princes,  and 
hundreds  of  separate  jurisdictions  in  her  midst.  If  she  had  her 
wdll  she  would  bar  her  gates  against  British  imports,  provoking 
bitter  recrimination  if  not  reprisals.  Surely  it  is  for  her  peace 
and  prosperity  to  continue  in  the  paths  of  free  trade,  giving  full 
play  to  her  splendid  resources,  and  allowing  her  vast  population 
to  pursue  those  industries  to  which  their  own  aptitudes  and 
inclination  naturally  direct  them. 


W.  Lee  Warner. 


LOED  KITCHENEE’S  EGYPT. 


When  the  modern  history  of  Britain  comes  to  be  fairly  written 
there  will  be  no  chapter  in  it  more  creditable  than  that  which 
concerns  its  relations  with  the  peoples  of  the  Nile  basin  during 
the  past  thirty  years.  That  space  of  time,  brief  enough  in  the 
life  of  nations,  almost  covers  our  military  occupation  of  Egypt 
and  our  control  of  its  affairs.  And  within  it  a  small  number  of 
British  soldiers,  civil  officials,  engineers,  and  educationalists, 
directed  by  a  great  administrative  financier,  and  a  great  soldier- 
statesman,  have  performed  a  work  of  reform  and  reconstruction 
which  cannot  easily  be  overpraised.  Nothing  that  England  has 
done  in  Asia  or  France  in  Africa  has  been  so  swift,  so  certain, 
so  unquestionably  beneficial  to  the  world  at  large  and  to  the 
populations  immediately  concerned. 

At  the  opening  of  the  ’eighties  of  the  last  century  Egypt  lay,  as 
it  were,  waterlogged  and  half-derelict,  rolling  heavily  across  the 
track  of  international  politics.  In  the  later  years  of  Ismail  it 
had  become  a  bad  example  of  Oriental  misgovernment,  rendered 
worse  by  a  veneer  of  Western  extravagance  and  vulgarity. 
Ismail’s  palaces  and  railways  and  boulevards  and  theatres  and 
steam-yachts,  his  caravonserai  of  wives  and  concubines,  and 
the  brigades  and  batteries  he  quartered  on  the  Sudan  or  threw 
away  in  Abyssinia, — all  these  had  to  be  paid  for  by  millions  of 
ill-fed,  over- worked,  and  ruthlessly  plundered  peasants.  It  was 
the  fellah,  grubbing  in  the  Nile  mud  and  dabbling  in  the  wasted 
and  unbridled  Nile  flood,  who  in  the  last  resort  bore  the  burden 
alike  of  Turkish  pashadom  and  of  the  cosmopolitan  money-lenders. 
These  kept  their  fangs  buried  fast  in  the  luckless  country,  even 
when  Ismail  was  cleared  out,  not  because  he  had  spoiled  the 
Egyptians,  but  because  the  bondholders  were  afraid  he  might 
begin  to  spoil  them.  The  rich  lands  of  the  Delta  and  the  river 
banks,  that  once  fed  the  |x)|nilace  of  Eome  with  corn  and  are 
now  feeding  the  mills  of  Lancashire  with  cotton,  could  barely 
find  a  living  for  their  own  inhabitants.  The  concemomialre  and 
the  foreign  middleman  waxed  fat  under  the  shelter  of  the  inter¬ 
national  conventions  and  jurisdictions  which  the  Powers  had 
extorted  from  the  weakness  of  the  Sultanate  and  the  insolvency 
of  the  Khediviate.  Military  insubordination  had  followed  social 
disruption,  and  three  very  ordinary  colonels  might  have  over¬ 
thrown  the  government  and  restored  the  regime  of  the  mamelukes 
if  England,  as  usual  in  “a  fit  of  absence  of  mind,”  had  not 
muddled  into  armed  intervention  at  the  critical  moment. 
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It  was  one  of  our  lucky  blunders.  It  saved  Egypt  from  France, 
from  the  Turks,  even  from  the  Bourses ;  it  placed  us  securely 
astride  the  short  route  to  India ;  it  eventually  created  for  us  a 
new  Empire  in  the  Sudan  and  rescued  that  great  area  from 
anarchy  and  barbarism ;  it  initiated  the  regeneration  of  Egypt, 
financial,  economic,  political,  so  that  now,  while  those  who  were 
young  when  the  process  began  are  not  yet  old,  the  country  is 
more  prosperous,  more  stable,  more  progressive,  more  honestly 
governed  than  it  has  been  for  many  centuries.  In  the  last  few 
years,  lit  by  the  fires  that  have  flared  from  continent  to  continent, 
throbbing  to  the  march  of  armies  and  the  movement  of  world- 
diplomacy,  we  have  left  our  officials  to  do  their  work  on  the  Nile 
almost  unnoticed.  But  the  w-ork  has  gone  on,  quietly  and  steadily, 
though  with  many  checks  and  set-backs ;  and  if  we  take  stock  of 
it  to-day  we  see  that  the  process  of  reform  is  maintained  and  that 
wdth  every  year  that  passes  we  are  doing  something  to  redeem 
the  promise  with  which  we  entered  upon  military  occupation  of 
the  Khedivial  dominions.  We  are  preparing  the  Egyptian  people 
for  self-government  and  self-realisation ;  though  not  in  our  time 
or  for  long  afterwards  will  the  goal  be  reached. 

Two  months  ago  among  the  Papers  “presented  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  by  command  of  His  Majesty,’’  is  one  headed 
“Egypt,  No.  3  (1913),’’  which  I  have  no  doubt  was  consigned, 
for  the  most  part  unread,  to  numerous  legislative  and  editorial 
waste-paper  baskets.  Such  is  the  fate  of  the  greater  part  of  that 
invaluable  material  for  the  writing  of  history  which  His  Majesty’s 
Stationery  Office  discharges  with  wasteful  profusion  upon  an  un¬ 
regarding  world.  But  “Egypt,  No.  3  (1913),’’  wms  worth  a  glance 
if  only  for  its  authorship.  It  was  a  “Despatch  from  His  Majesty’s 
Agent  and  Consul-General  at  Cairo,”  that  is  to  say,  the  leader 
and  administrator  who  has  written  his  name  so  deeply  not  only 
upon  the  sands  of  North-East  Africa  but  also  upon  the  soil  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  Many  able  men  have  borne  their  part  in  the 
regeneration  of  Egypt — Milner,  Edgar  Vincent,  Auckland 
Colvin,  Eldon  Gorst,  Palmer,  Garstin,  Scott  Moncrieff,  Reginald 
Wingate,  and  others.  But  the  guiding  and  controlling  spirits  of 
the  great  adventure  were  two  :  Cromer,  w’ho  redeemed  the  land 
from  the  clutches  of  its  creditors ;  and  Kitchener,  who  saved  it 
from  the  menace  of  barbarian  invaders.  The  financial  genius 
who  made  Egypt  self-sustaining  shares  the  chief  honours  of  the 
enterprise  with  the  supremely  competent  organiser  who  re¬ 
modelled  her  army  and  reconquered  the  Sudan.  Fourteen  years 
ago  Lord  Kitchener  wms  called  away  to  play  his  part  on  the  greater 
stage  of  affairs,  to  break  down  the  Boer  resistance  in  South 
Africa,  and  then  to  command  the  armies  of  India.  But  now’  after  a 
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long  absence  he  is  back  in  Egypt,  not  as  the  strategist  and  war¬ 
lord,  but  as  the  supervisor  of  economical  and  political  reforms ; 
and  in  the  two  concise  annual  Keports  in  which  he  gives  an 
account  of  his  stewardship  we  can  discover  how  far  Egypt  has 
gone  on  the  road  to  stable  nationhood  since  Major  Kitchener, 
K.E.,  was  commanding  the  Egyptian  cavalry  when  Wolseley 
dragged  his  slow  column  up  the  Nile  nine-and-twenty  years  ago. 

Lord  Kitchener  has  been  engaged  in  activities  of  all  kinds 
during  his  strangely  varied  career,  which  began,  it  may  be  remem¬ 
bered,  with  the  peaceful  and  scholarly  duty  of  assisting  in  the 
archicological  survey  of  Palestine.  From  biblical  antiquities  to 
Omdurman  and  Paardeberg  and  Pretoria  and  Simla  and  back 
to  Cairo,  how  long  and  stirring  a  march  !  In  the  course  of  it  Lord 
Kitchener  has  found  himself  called  upon  more  than  once  to  con¬ 
struct  a  constitution ;  though  this  is  the  first  time  that  he  has 
had  to  create  a  Parliament.  For  that  is  what  the  reformed 
Egyptian  Legislative  Assembly  is  eventually  destined  to  become, 
even  though  it  is  barely  in  the  adolescent,  almost  in  the 
embryonic,  stage  at  present. 

That  Lord  Kitchener  should  consider  it  safe  and  advisable  to 
sanction  this  further  advance  towards  self-government  is  all  the 
more  gratifying  since  Egypt,  when  he  took  over  the  control  of  its 
affairs  in  July,  1911,  was  under  a  political  cloud.  The  three 
previous  years  had  been  marked  by  a  good  deal  of  economic 
depression,  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  the  excessive 
inflation  of  the  preceding  period  which  culminated  in  the  collapse 
of  the  great  speculative  boom  of  1907.  The  public  revenue  wms 
increasing,  and  the  general  resources  of  the  country  untouched ; 
but  the  banking  and  business  community  was  in  disorder,  and 
there  were  numerous  failures.  This  disturbance  of  the  financial 
atmosphere  may  have  helped  to  render  Egypt  more  easily  respon¬ 
sive  to  that  w  ave  of  unrest  which  passed  over  the  INIohammedan 
world  after  1908.  The  operations  of  the  Young  Turks  Committee 
affected  all  Islamic  countries  more  or  less,  and  in  Cairo  the  Com¬ 
mittee  had  its  agents  in  close  touch  with  the  groups  of  semi- 
educated  young  native  agitators  who  were  equally  opposed  to  the 
Khediviate,  as  the  representative  of  Turkish  autocracy,  and  the 
British  control ,  as  the  embodiment  of  alien  and  Christian  domina¬ 
tion.  Sir  Eldon  Gorst’s  well-meant  efforts  to  extend  the  sphere 
of  local  self-government  had  been  misinterpreted,  as  he  himself 
mournfully  acknowledged,  into  “an  attempt  to  pacify  the 
Nationalist  agitation  by  ill-timed  concessions  and  an  intentional 
diminution  of  British  authority.”  In  February,  1910,  Boutros 
Pasha,  the  Coptic  Prime  Minister,  was  murdered  by  Wardani, 
a  young  Nationalist,  and  the  trial  of  the  murderer  gave  occasion 
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for  many  demonstrations  of  Mussulman  fanaticism  and  auti- 
English  feeling.  It  was  discovered  that  a  seditious  society,  in 
intimate  relations  with  the  Young  Turks  Committee,  was  in 
existence  in  Cairo.  The  connection  of  these  agitators  with  the 
abortive  plot  to  murder  the  Khedive,  the  Premier,  and  Lord 
Kitchener  himself,  in  July,  1912,  was  not  open  to  much  doubt. 

The  appointment  of  Lord  Kitchener  at  this  juncture  was  an 
exceedingly  wise  step.  If  Sir  Eldon  Gorst,  an  accomplished  and 
high-minded  administrator,  had  seemed  somewhat  lacking  in  that 
energy  of  character  which  Orientals  expect  in  their  rulers,  the 
imputation  would  clearly  not  lie  against  the  resolute  soldier  who 
had  overthrown  the  Khalifa  and  humbled  the  Boers.  Everybody 
in  Egypt  knew  that  Kitchener  was  a  strong  man,  the  sort  of 
man  who  would  “  stand  no  nonsense  ”  if  it  came  to  the  point ;  and 
nothing  could  have  been  more  salutary  for  the  Farid  Beys,  and 
Shawishes,  and  the  fluent  young  persons  of  the  Cairo  and  Con¬ 
stantinople  Press  and  the  Swiss  congresses,  than  to  find  them¬ 
selves  confronted,  not  by  an  amiable  and  conciliatory  official, 
but  by  one  who  had  been  the  master  of  many  legions  and  had 
wielded  the  i  .ord  as  well  as  the  pen.  Lord  Kitchener’s  presence 
at  the  Cairo  Agency  was  the  most  practical  commentary  on  Sir 
Edward  Grey’s  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  no 
attempts  to  weaken  the  British  control  would  be  of  the  slightest 
effect.  It  showed  the  agitators  that  England  still  meant  business, 
and  that  “Committee”  methods  would  not  work  in  Egypt. 

liord  Kitchener,  however,  took  a  sedate  view'  of  the  matter. 
He  knew^  that  the  activity  of  the  cosmopolitan  and  more  or  less 
de-nationalised  agitators  did  not  really  express  the  sentiments  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  population.  Egypt  w'as  not  “seething  with 
disaffection,”  though  there  was  more  yeasty  fermentation  among 
the  articulate  minority  of  the  large  towns  than  is  good  for  an 
Eastern  people.  On  this  subject  he  spoke  a  few'  plain  words  in 
his  first  Report.  The  excitement,  he  wrote,  caused  by  the 
“totally  unexpected  action  of  Italy  in  declaring  war  against  the 
Turkish  Empire  and  proceeding  to  invade  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica,” 
was  widespread  and  deep;  but  “notwithstanding  the  mischievous 
efforts  of  some  of  the  more  irresponsible  native  newspapers,  the 
people  of  Egypt  have  displayed  the  most  praiseworthy  self- 
restraint.  .  .  .  Egypt  w'as  declared  neutral,  and  that  neutrality 
has  been  strictly  maintained  by  Egyptians,  w'ho  have  thus  shown 
an  admirable  devotion  to  duty,  law,  and  order,  in  spite  of  the 
intensely  sympathetic  and  religious  feelings  raised  by  the  long 
struggle  which  has  been  going  on  so  close  to  their  own  frontier.” 

The  same  conditions  prevailed  the  following  year  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  still  greater  provocation.  The  past  year  had  been  one 
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of  considerable  anxiety  owing  to  the  war  in  the  Near  East.  On 
the  war  itself  Lord  Kitchener  does  not  offer  any  comment  beyond 
one  significant  sentence  :  ''Defective  military  arrangements 
appear  to  be  responsible  for  the  breakdown  of  one  of  the  finest 
fighting  armies  that  existed  in  the  world”  If  Lord  Kitchener 
were  inclined  to  point  the  moral,  he  might  say  to  the  British 
nation,  to  whom  his  Report  is  indirectly  addressed,  De  te  fabula. 
“Defective  military  arrangements”  may  cause  the  breakdown  of 
another  fine  fighting  army— unless  we  can  bring  in  Lord 
Kitchener  to  put  them  straight  in  time. 

But  as  to  the  internal  agitation  in  Egypt,  we  read  :  — 

“I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  political  feeling  in  other  respects 
lias  lately  been  much  calmer,  and  that  the  consideration  of  practical  reforms 
for  the  good  of  the  country  has  apparently  become  more  interesting  to  the 
majority  of  the  people  than  discussions  on  abstruse  political  questions  which 
are  unlikely  to  lead  to  any  useful  result.  On  returning  to  Egypt  after  a  long 
absence  I  have  been  forcibly  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  formerly  homo¬ 
geneous  body  of  intelligent  Mohammedan  inhabitants,  who  constituted  a 
collective  community  based  on  fi.xed  social  laws,  is  now  split  up  and  divided 
into  parties  and  factions  of  a  political  character.  Whatever  the  value  of  a 
party  system  may  be  in  W'estern  political  life  it  is  evident  bat  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  an  intensely  democratic  community,  the  essential  basis  of  whose 
social  system  is  the  brotherhood  of  man,  combined  with  respect  for  learning 
and  the  experience  of  ago,  is  an  unnatural  proceeding,  fraught  with  inevitable 
division  and  weakness.  The  development  and  elevation  of  the  character 
of  a  people  depends  mainly  on  the  growth  of  self-control  and  the  power  to 
dominate  natural  impulses,  as  well  as  on  the  practice  of  unobtrusive  self- 
reliance  and  perseverance,  combined  with  reasoned  determination.  Nene  of 
these  elements  of  advance  are  assisted  in  any  way  by  party  strife.  Calm 
and  well-considered  interest  in  political  affairs  is  good  for  both  the  governed 
and  those  who  rule,  but  fictitious  interest,  generally  based  on  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  and  maintained  by  party  funds  and  party  tactics,  does  nothing  to  elevate 
or  develop  the  intelligent  character  of  an  Oriental  race.”  i 

It  is  not  through  politics  that  salvation  will  come.  ‘‘The 
future  development  of  the  vast  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt 
depends  upon  improved  conditions  of  agriculture,  which,  with 
educational  progress,  are  the  more  essential  steps  towards  the 
material  and  moral  advance  of  the  people.”  Lord  Kitchener, 
having  restored  confidence  in  the  existing  system  and  the 
authority  of  the  law  by  making  it  plain  that  all  attempts  at 
disorder  would  be  met  by  stern  repression,  has  devoted  himself 
to  agrarian  and  educational  reforms.  He  has  been  the  friend  of 
the  fellah,  of  that  ignorant,  enduring,  invincibly  laborious  culti¬ 
vator,  who  has  wrung  a  subsistence  from  the  dry  soil  and  wet 
brown  mud  of  the  Nile  land  through  all  the  changes  of  the  ages. 
Dynasties  have  risen  and  perished,  armies  have  come  and  gone, 

(1)  “Egypt  No.  1”  (1912),  p.  2. 
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but  the  peasant  of  the  river  valley  and  the  Delta  is  much  the 
same  to-day  in  essentials  as  he  was  under  Sesostris  and  Eameses, 
under  the  Ptolemies,  the  Komans,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Mamelukes. 
Leave  your  Cook’s  steamer  or  your  palace  hotel  at  Assouan  or 
Luxor  or  Assiut,  step  aside  into  a  native  village  just  a  little 
removed  from  the  invasion  of  touts  and  tourists,  and  you  have 
the  man  of  the  monuments ;  the  lean,  long-backed,  high¬ 
shouldered  serf,  who  drew  the  Nile  water  by  the  shadouf  and 
toiled  with  hoe  and  shovel  while  Pharaoh  slew  his  lions  or  drove 
his  chariot  gloriously  over  the  necks  of  prostrate  kings.  “The 
fellah,”  says  Lord  Kitchener,  “remains  the  same  as  he  has  always 
been,  one  of  the  best  and  most  hard-working  types  of  humanity, 
somewhat  conservative,  like  most  cultivators,  and  hardly  realising 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  around  him.” 

He  has  been  slow  to  understand  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
get  not  merely  too  little  w^ater,  which  has  always  been  his  standing 
anxiety,  but  too  much.  We  have  so  improved  the  irrigation 
machinery  that  the  farmer  has  become  careless  and  extravagant 
in  his  use  of  the  fertilising  flood.  Much  of  the  land  has  become 
waterlogged,  especially  the  newly  reclaimed  Delta  areas  where 
there  is  no  natural  drainage,  and  the  crops  have  been  injured. 
Cotton  pests  have  arisen,  and  the  cattle  decreased  through  want 
of  sufficient  nutriment,  so  that  in  1911,  though  more  land  was 
under  cultivation,  the  harvest  was  a  poor  one.  Lord  Kitchener 
set  to  work  to  remedy  these  defects.  The  peasants  were  taught 
to  husband  the  water-supply,  drainage  operations  were  extended 
in  the  Delta,  and  measures  taken  to  extirpate  the  cotton  parasites 
and  destructive  insects.  More  careful  selection  of  the  plant  was 
found  to  be  requisite,  and  as  the  poorer  cultivators  often  found  it 
difficult  to  obtain  good  seed  from  the  merchants  wdio  sold  them 
inferior  varieties  at  high  prices,  the  Government  now'  supplies  the 
fellah  with  the  article  he  requires  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Another  great  reform  is  the  establishment  of  halakas,  or 
official  markets,  in  which  the  cultivators  can  sen  their  cotton. 
During  the  past  year  halakas  have  been  established  throughout 
the  cotton-growing  areas  of  Egypt,  with  a  view'  to  protecting 
the  small  cultivator  from  fraudulent  practices,  and  in  order 
to  bring  into  closer  contact  buyers  and  local  sellers,  who  are 
thus  enabled  to  carry  out  their  transactions  at  fixed  centres, 
under  circumstances  tending  to  a  more  regular  and  orderly 
conduct  of  business.  These  halakas  are  paid  for  by,  and  are 
under  the  direct  control  of,  the  various  local  Councils,  provincial 
or  municipal,  inspection  of  their  general  w'orking  being  carried 
'out  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  through  the  medium  of  a 
British  inspector.  The  official  weighing  machines  placed  in 
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them  are  periodically  inspected  and  tested  by  inspectors  attached 
to  the  Department  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

The  general  working  of  the  halakas  is  thus  described  :  An 
enclosed  space  about  an  acre  in  extent  is  taken  in  a  suitable 
position,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  official  weighing  machine  is 
erected,  and,  in  a  prominent  position,  a  notice-board  is  placed, 
on  which  is  daily  marked  up  in  large  figures  the  opening  price  of 
ginned  cotton,  received  by  telegram  from  an  agent  in  the  Bourse 
in  Alexandria ;  should  there  be  a  rise  or  fall  of  more  than 
5  piastres  during  the  morning,  a  further  telegram  is  received  and 
posted  up  notifying  the  change.  In  addition  to  this,  a  circular  is 
despatched  every  afternoon  by  the  National  Bank  of  Egypt  at 
Alexandria  giving  the  latest  prices  at  Minet-el-Bassal  of  all  the 
various  kinds  of  cotton  and  of  seed.  This  notice  is  also  displayed 
in  a  conspicuous  position.  The  small  farmer  throughout  the 
country  is  thus  informed  of  all  the  latest  prices  of  cotton  in 
Alexandria,  and  is  no  longer  obliged  to  rely  on  information 
gathered  from  interested  parties.  A  fee  of  5  milliemes  a  kantar 
is  charged  on  cotton  entering  the  halaka,  and  this  amount  goes 
to  meet  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Councils ;  the  owner  can 
then  have  all  his  cotton  weighed  free  on  the  official  weighing 
machine,  or  he  can,  if  he  wishes,  have  a  few  bags  weighed,  for 
verification  purposes  only,  before  or  after  they  are  weighed  by 
the  purchaser.  Each  halaka  is  in  charge  of  a  manager,  assisted 
by  an  official  weigher,  a  door-keeper,  and  some  ghafirs.  Next  to 
the  manager’s  office  is  placed  a  branch  of  the  Savings  Bank,  in 
which  the  seller  can  deposit  any  money  he  receives,  should  he 
wish  to  do  so,  and  there  are  also  store-rooms  to  be  rented. 

The  scheme,  as  might  be  expected,  has  met  with  considerable 
opposition  from  tli^  small  merchants  and  the  public  weighers. 
In  some  places  the  former  have  combined  in  refusing  either  to 
enter  the  halakas  or  to  purchase  cotton  that  has  passed  through 
them.  Letters  from  many  of  the  leading  cotton  merchants  show, 
however,  that  the  scheme  is  welcomed  by  the  honest  buyers  as 
giving  them  a  fairer  chance  of  competing  in  the  market  with 
their  less  scrupulous  rivals,  and  several  of  the  representatives  of 
the  largest  cotton  dealing  firms  in  the  country  have  given 
practical  and  substantial  support  to  the  enterprise. 

A  more  important  reform  is  that  which  is  called  the  Five 
Feddan  Law,  enacted  last  year.  It  is  intended  to  protect  the 
small  cultivator,  the  man  who  farms  five  Egyptian  acres  or  less, 

ifrom  having  his  land,  house,  or  farming  utensils  seized  for  debt. 
The  principle  is  that  of  the  Homestead  Law  in  the  United  States^ 
and  of  that  which  makes  the  “bien  de  famille  insaisissable  ”  in 
France  ;  it  is  also  that  of  the  Punjab  Land  Alienation  Act  in  India. 
VOL.  XCIV.  N.S.  X  X 
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The  protection  of  the  poorer  peasants  in  this  manner  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  action  of  the  small  foreign  usurers  who,  scattered 
throughout  the  country  in  the  villages,  and  financed  by  various 
banks,  were  able,  with  the  support  of  the  Capitulations,  to  lend 
money  on  mortgage  to  the  fellaheen  at  exorbitant  rates  of  interest, 
30  to  40  per  cent,  and  even  higher  being  not  unusual  charges. 
Not  even  a  country  as  agriculturally  prosperous  as  Egypt  can 
stand  such  a  burden  indefinitely,  and  the  inducements  held  out  to 
the  fellah  to  take  the  first  step  into  debt  were  temptations  few 
could  resist,  with  the  inevitable  consequence  that  once  in  the 
clutches  of  the  moneylender  there  was  no  escape  for  the  victim 
until  the  whole  of  his  property  became  so  involved  as  to  bring  about 
his  expropriation.  The  Egyptian  peasant  has  had  from  time 
immemorial  an  ingrained  habit  of  spending  more  money  than  he 
can  afford  on  ceremonies,  such  as  marriage,  &c.,  and  moreover 
he  willingly  ruins  himself  in  litigation  rather  than  make  terms 
with  his  adversary.  These  defects  of  character  make  him  an 
easy  prey  to  the  usurer,  who  is  always  on  the  spot,  ready  to 
advance  money  on  his  land.  It  is  the  standing  evil  which  attends 
on  peasant  proprietorship  everywhere,  in  Ireland,  in  Hungary, 
in  Eoumania,  in  Bengal,  and  all  wise  governments  do  their  best 
to  guard  against  it  by  making  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  the 
peasant  to  expropriate  the  holding  without  which  he  cannot  exist. 
But  with  five  feddans  free  of  debt  it  is  considered  that  the  fellah 
can  live  in  comfort  and  bring  up  his  children  properly,  and 
gradually  he  may  learn  to  do  without  the  local  usurer,  put  his 
money  into  the  savings  banks,  and  raise  funds  when  he  needs 
them  by  getting  advances  on  his  crops  from  the  Agricultural 
Bank  of  Egypt,  which  lends  under  government  restrictions,  and 
is  not  allow^ed  to  exact  exorbitant  interest. 

These  social  reforms  are  probably  of  more  value  to  the  i)eople 
at  large  at  the  moment  than  the  remodelling  of  the  legislature 
and  electorate  which  is  provided  by  the  new  Organic  Law 
promulgated  in  July.  The  importance  of  this  belongs  to  the 
future  rather  than  the  present ;  it  is  an  extension  of  the  principle, 
always  kept  before  us  since  the  beginning  of  the  Occupation,  that 
the  Egyptians  ought  to  be  allowed  as  large  a  share  in  the  general 
and  local  administration  of  the  country  as  they  seem  able  to 
exercise  wdth  advantage.  Lord  Dufferin’s  famous  Eeport  which 
initiated  the  new  system  recommended  that  certain  representa¬ 
tive  “Institutions”  should  be  established,  though  for  the  purpose 
of  criticism,  discussion,  and  suggestion  rather  than  to  legislate 
or  to  control  the  Executive.  The  Legislative  Council,  constituted 
under  the  Organic  Law  of  1883,  was  a  consultative  body  of  thirty 
members,  of  whom  fourteen  were  nominated  by  the  Government. 
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It  examined  the  budget  and  new  laws,  and  communicated  its 
opinion  on  these  matters  to  the  Government,  which,  however,  is 
not  bound  to  accept  its  advice.  The  General  Assembly  included 
the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  the  six  Ministers,  and 
forty-six  elective  members.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  legislation, 
but  no  new  direct  personal  or  land  tax  could  be  imposed  without 
its  consent,  and  no  public  loan  contracted.  The  General 
Assembly  has  never  shown  itself  a  very  practical  or  judicious 
body,  and  one  of  its  recent  exhibitions  of  bad  temper  and  bad 
policy  was  the  rejection  of  the  scheme  to  extend  the  concession 
of  the  Suez  Canal  Company  after  the  existing  concession  expires. 

Under  the  new  Organic  Law  the  General  Assembly  disappears, 
or,  rather,  it  is  merged  in  the  Legislative  Council,  which  is  recon¬ 
stituted  with  enlarged  powers  and  membership  as  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  This  body  will  have  eighty-nine  members,  of  whom 
sixty-six  are  elected.  The  country  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
approximately  equal  circumscriptions,  each  sending  one  repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  Assembly,  chosen  by  secondary  election,  through 
“electors  delegate,”  one  for  every  fifty  inhabitants.  The  six 
Cabinet  Ministers  are  ex  officio  members  of  the  Assembly ; 
and  in  addition  the  Government  nominates  seventeen  members, 
under  a  proviso  which  obliges  it  to  make  its  selection  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  secure  that  certain  classes  and  races  have  a  minimum 
representation  in  the  Assembly.  Thus  the  Copts  will  always 
have  four  representatives,  the  Bedouins  three,  the  merchants 
two,  the  doctors  two,  and  the  engineers  one.  This  is  a  judicious 
provision  which  might  be  introduced  into  some  other  constitu¬ 
tions.  Why  should  whole  orders  and  professions  be  virtually 
deprived  of  political  power,  as  they  must  be  under  purely  local 
representation?  Moreover,  the  members  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  must  be  elected  by  an  absolute  majority  of  votes,  so 
that  a  second  ballot  is  taken  if  no  candidate  obtains  the  requisite 
number  at  the  first  poll.  “This  system,”  says  Lord  Kitchener, 
“is  clearly  preferable  to  that  of  the  relative  majority  under  which, 
by  reason  of  the  scattering  of  votes  among  a  number  of  candi¬ 
dates,  the  election  often  results  in  a  very  imperfect  representation 
of  the  electorate.”  To  which  again  we  may  say  to  Lord 
Kitchener’s  countrymen,  De  te  fahula.  As  a  constitutional  re¬ 
former  there  might  be  scope  for  the  energies  of  the  British  Agent 
in  Westminster  as  well  as  Cairo. 

The  new  Legislative  Assembly,  like  its  predecessors,  has 
restricted  powers.  It  is  still  held  that  legislation  as  well  as 
administration  are  the  functions  of  the  Executive  Government ; 
the  Ministers  are  responsible  to  the  Khedive,  not  to  the 
Assembly ;  the  laws  will  still  be  enacted  by  Khedivial  Decree 
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dratted  and  issued  with  the  concurrence  of  the  British  Agent. 
But  the  Assembly  has  now  enlarged  opportunities  tor  influencing 
legislation.  It  may  initiate  a  project  ot  law,  “saut  en  ce  qui 
concerne  les  lois  constitutionnelles,”  and  may  send  it  up  to  the 
Council  of  Ministers.  If  the  Council  approves  it  returns  the 
draft  Bill,  with  or  without  amendment,  to  the  Assembly  for 
public  discussion ;  it  can  reject  the  proposal  if  it  thinks  fit,  but 
it  must  notify  the  Assembly  of  the  reasons  for  its  decision.  In 
the  ordinary  way  laws  will  be  laid  before  the  Assembly  by 
Ministers;  if  the  Assembly  disapproves  the  proposal,  a  con¬ 
ference  must  be  held ;  and  if  no  agreement  can  be  reached  at 
this  meeting  the  question  is  adjourned  for  fifteen  days,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  period  the  draft,  in  its  original  form  or 
amended,  must  again  be  submitted  to  the  Legislature.  If  there 
is  still  a  difference  of  opinion,  the  Government,  on  the  initiative 
of  the  Cabinet,  may  dissolve  the  Assembly  and  call  for  another 
general  election,  or  it  can,  if  it  pleases,  promulgate  the  proposed 
law  without  further  discussion,  though  not  without  explaining 
to  the  Assembly  the  reasons  for  overriding  its  opinion.  The 
ultimate  word  in  legislation,  it  will  be  seen,  remains  with  the 
Khedivial  authority.  But  the  new  procedure  will  ensure  at  least 
three  public  discussions  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  one 
private  conference  with  Ministers,  whenever  there  is  a  disagree¬ 
ment  between  the  Government  and  the  Assembly  concerning  a 
project  of  law.  “It  may  be  anticipated  with  some  confidence 
that  a  project  which  has  been  the  subject  of  such  prolonged 
discussion  will  not  be  promulgated  by  the  Government  against 
the  wishes  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  unless  there  are  weighty 
reasons  for  such  a  course,  while  the  lengthy  debates  to  which 
such  a  project  has  given  rise,  and  its  promulgation,  if  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  successfully  stood  the  test  of  so  much  discussion, 
may  be  taken  as  a  safe  guarantee  that  the  law  is  really  sound.” 

In  this  way  the  more  educated  and  influential  members  of  the 
Egyptian  community  are  acquiring  a  gradual  association  with 
the  business  of  public  affairs.  The  Government  is  still  nominally 
absolute  ;  it  keeps  high  politics  and  the  final  control  of  legislation 
and  administration  in  its  owm  hands.  But  if  it  does  not  recog¬ 
nise  the  existence  of  a  “Sovereign  People,”  it  consults  its  sub¬ 
jects,  it  hears  their  views,  it  is  open  to  receive  remonstrances 
and  suggestions  from  those  w^ho  are  in  contact  with  the  life  of 
the  towms  and  villages.  And  that  is  the  Oriental  version  of 
“Liberal  ideas”;  it  is  all  that  Eastern  tradition,  so  far  as  it 
has  been  kept  clear  of  Occidental  influences,  expects  from  a  just 
and  enlightened  ruler ;  it  is  probably  as  much  in  the  way  of 
representative  institutions  as  Egypt  can  at  present  safely  stand. 
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But  it  is  a  step  in  advance,  a  development  of  the  plan  which 
Lord  Cromer  kept  before  him,  a  further  stage  in  the  political 
training  of  the  Egyptian  nation.  If  the  Legislative  Assembly 
uses  its  present  opportunities,  it  may  eventually  be  entrusted  with 
larger  powers  and  fuller  responsibilities. 

Unhappily  the  regeneration  of  Egypt  is  still  hampered  by  the 
fetters  clamped  upon  the  country  in  the  past.  The  Khedivial 
Government  and  its  English  advisers  have  to  carry  on  their 
administrative  and  reforming  duties  under  the  vexatious  inter¬ 
national  restrictions  from  which  they  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
disembarrassing  themselves.  Even  if  the  Assembly  were  clothed 
with  the  fullest  parliamentary  prerogatives,  as  we  understand 
them  in  Western  communities,  it  could  not  be  a  “sovereign” 
legislature ;  it  could  not  make  laws  which  could  be  enforced 
throughout  Egypt  and  bind  all  its  inhabitants ;  nor  can  the 
Khedive  and  his  Council  of  Ministers ;  nor  could  the  British 
Government  if  it  so  far  departed  from  all  its  practices  and  pro¬ 
fessions  as  to  make  the  attempt.  For  Egypt  is  still  held  in  the 
clutch  of  the  Mixed  Tribunals  and  the  Capitulations ;  and  though 
she  has  now,  under  the  Anglo-French  Convention,  almost  re¬ 
sumed  her  financial  and  economic  freedom,  she  is  kept  in 
humiliating  tutelage  as  regards  the  administration  of  justice  and 
the  exercise  of  legislative  and  executive  authority.  The  horde 
of  foreigners  and  foreign  subjects  are  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Egyptian  courts  and  largely  from  the  restraints  and 
obligations  of  the  ordinary  Egyptian  laws.  The  Mixed  Tri¬ 
bunals,  established  by  Nubar  Pasha  in  1876,  at  the  time  when 
the  hand  of  the  European  creditor  lay  heaviest  upon  Egypt, 
decide  all  civil  suits  in  which  one  or  both  parties  are  European 
or  American  subjects.  And  these  courts  are  an  imperium  in 
imperio ;  they  are  independent  of  the  Government,  which  can 
neither  appoint  nor  dismiss  the  judges,  who  are  nominated  by  the 
eleven  European  Powers,  great  and  small,  and  by  the  United 
States  of  America.  They  also  try  certain  penal  cases,  and 
offences  against  the  bankruptcy  laws  in  which  foreigners  are 
concerned.  If  a  foreign  subject  is  accused  of  a  crime  he  is  not 
amenable  to  the  Egyptian  Parquet,  but  is  brought  before  the 
court  of  his  own  Consulate,  which  may  or  may  not  have  a 
competent  judicial  officer  to  deal  with  him. 

It  follows  from  this  arrangement  that  the  Mixed  Tribunals 
really  exercise  a  dispensing  authority  over  all  Egyptian  laws, 
civil  and  criminal ;  for  the  judges  not  only  interpret  the  law,  but 
they  decide  how  far  it  is  in  accordance  with  their  powers  and 
ideas  to  administer  it.  If  they  choose  to  hold  that  any  Khedivial 
decree  is  ultra  vires  or  contrary  to  the  Capitulations,  or  otherwise 
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unsatisfactory,  they  can  and  do  ignore  it.  Almost  every  act  of 
the  Government  is  done  on  sufferance,  since  there  is  no  means 
of  compelling  the  Mixed  Tribunals  to  recognise  or  obey  it.  In 
fact,  the  judges  of  the  Tribunals  are  a  concurrent  legislature,  and 
can  make  such  modifications  of  the  law  as  they  please  by  agree¬ 
ment  among  themselves  while  the  Government  is  powerless  to 
interfere  with  them.  The  judges  have  now  been  constituted  a 
regular  Legislative  Assembly  with  authority  to  legislate  for 
foreigners ;  but  any  Power,  however  small  its  interests  in  Egypt, 
may  object  to  an  amendment  of  the  existing  mixed  codes,  and 
may  require  it  to  be  re-submitted  to  the  Assembly  and  generally 
cause  indefinite  delays. 

This  new  scheme  is  regarded  by  Lord  Kitchener  as  “a  notable 
advance  on  the  previous  state  of  affairs — one,  indeed,  which  has 
cost  the  Egyptian  Government,  and  more  particularly  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  a  very  considerable  effort.”  But  it 
still  leaves  the  judges  the  makers  of  the  law  which  they  them¬ 
selves  have  to  administer  as  well  as  to  interpret,  and  it  still 
places  Egyptian  legislation  at  the  mercy  of  irresponsible  nominees, 
appointed  by  a  dozen  external  authorities ;  so  that  it  cannot  be 
considered  as  “more  than  a  temporary  makeshift,  and  a  more 
or  less  satisfactory  palliative  of  the  legislative  impotence  under 
which  the  country  has  suffered  for  so  long.”  Thus  the  important 
Five  Feddans  law,  of  which  mention  has  been  made,  could  not 
have  come  into  operation  if  the  Mixed  Legislative  Council  had 
refused  its  assent,  for  many  of  the  moneylenders  affected  by  it 
are  Greeks,  Italians,  and  other  foreigners.  The  Consular  criminal 
jurisdiction  is  also  a  nuisance  and  sometimes  a  scandal.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  a  suggestive  passage  from  the  Report : — 

“White  Slave  Traffic. 

“  Under  the  limits  imposed  on  their  activity  by  the  Capitulations,  the 
Egyptian  police  have  done  their  best  during  the  year  to  cope  with  this 
deplorable  evil.  Over  1,100  girls  of  minor  age  have  been  met  on  disembark¬ 
ing  and  handed  over  to  various  authorities  who  accept  responsibility  for 
their  welfare,  while  others  have  been  rescued  from  vice  and  consigned 
to  the  charge  of  institutions  fitted  to  take  care  of  them.  In  certain  cases, 
coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  native  tribunals,  heavy  sentences 
have  been  passed  for  instigating  or  facilitating  the  debauchery  of  minors.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  recent  visit  of  Mr.  Alexander  Coote,  the  Secretary 
of  “  The  International  Bureau  for  the  Repression  of  the  White  Slave  Traffic,” 
to  this  country  may  help  to  organise  and  strengthen  the  societies  which 
already  exist  here  for  this  purpose.  In  present  circumstances,  however,  as 
the  trade  is  carried  on,  not  by  Egyptians,  but  by  foreigners,  who  are  only 
subject  to  their  own  special  jurisdictions,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Egyptian 
Government  to  deal  effectively  with  the  situation.”  1 

(1)  “Egypt  No.  1”  (1913),  p.  36. 
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Lord  Kitchener  does  not,  however,  suggest  the  complete 
abolition  of  the  mixed  jurisdiction.  He  thinks  it  still  necessary 
for  the  due  protection  of  the  very  large  financial  interests  held 
by  foreigners  in  Egypt.  But  the  Mixed  Tribunals  need  thorough¬ 
going  reforms.  They  are  no  longer  as  well  conducted  as  they 
used  to  be  in  the  early  days  of  the  occupation ;  they  do  not 
command  the  services  of  judges  of  the  high  stamp  of  Sir  John 
Scott,  nor  have  they  the  same  reputation  for  independence  or 
for  effectiveness.  The  present  Judicial  Adviser  has  suggested 
that  various  changes  in  the  organisation  and  procedure  of  the 
courts  should  be  introduced.  But  here  the  Egyptian  Govern¬ 
ment  is  met  with  the  old  trouble.  Nothing  can  be  done  except 
by  negotiation  with  a  bevy  of  Foreign  Offices  which  cling  ob¬ 
stinately  to  their  lever  for  interfering  with  the  affairs  of  Egypt. 
“I  regard  it  as  very  unfortunate,”  says  Lord  Kitchener,  “that 
political  opposition  should  prevent  the  adoption  of  reforms  in 
these  courts  which  the  responsible  Government  of  the  country 
considers  essential.” 

Unfortunate  it  is ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  from  which 
Egypt  can  never  be  completely  liberated  so  long  as  she  continues 
to  be  burdened  by  the  exterritorial  jurisdictions.  The  true  remedy 
is  the  abolition  of  the  Capitulations,  on  which  it  is  understood 
that  the  Government  have  again  quite  recently  approached  the 
European  Powers.  If  the  Capitulations  were  abandoned,  the 
Mixed  Tribunals  could  be  swept  away  and  replaced  by  native 
Courts,  in  which,  for  some  time  at  least,  European  judges  or 
assessors  would  be  employed  as  well  as  Egyptians ;  and  the  whole 
vexatious  system  of  international  interference  in  domestic  legisla¬ 
tion  would  disappear.  The  Capitulations,  valuable  enough  so  long 
as  Egypt  was  involved  in  Turkish  misrule  or  local  chaos,  are 
obsolete  now  that  she  has  a  stable  government  and  an  enlightened 
system  of  law  and  administration.  But  whether  our  diplomacy 
can  succeed  in  the  requisite  process  of  bargaining  remains  to  be 
seen.  France  would  not  object,  for  her  acquiescence  seems  to  be 
implied  by  the  Treaty  of  1904.  But  it  is  different  with  some 
other  of  the  large  and  little  Powers,  who  will  not  give  up  their 
last  political  foothold  in  the  Nile  Valley  and  their  opportunity 
for  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the  de  facto  rulers  of  Egypt, 
without  some  consideration.  Moreover,  they  can  always  urge 
with  some  plausibility  that  they  have  no  guarantee  for  the  per¬ 
manence  of  the  existing  situation.  For  technically,  Egypt  is  still 
a  semi-independent  State,  tributary  to  the  Ottoman  Sultanate. 
We  are  not  formally  responsible  for  its  destinies ;  we  are  only 
temporarily  providing  the  Khedive  with  some  British  troops  to 
assist  him  in  keeping  order,  and  with  a  British  Consul-General  and 
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a  few  other  officials  who  are  kind  enough  to  give  their  “advice” 
to  his  Ministers.  You  are,  the  Foreign  Offices  may  say,  pledged 
to  terminate  your  Occupation  some  time ;  it  may  suit  you,  for 
what  we  know,  to  redeem  your  pledge  ten  years,  or  two  years, 
hence,  and  then  our  subjects  will  need  the  safeguard  of  the 
Capitulations. 

The  unanswerable  reply  to  all  such  contentions  would  be  to 
dismiss  the  fiction  of  a  temporary  Occupation  and  declare  boldly 
that  Egypt  is  a  British  Protectorate,  and  that  the  British  Empire 
is,  and  will  remain,  responsible  for  its  external  safety  and  its 
internal  order.  It  is  on  the  whole  creditable  to  the  self-restraint 
of  English  diplomacy  that  it  has  forborne  to  take  this  step  during 
the  past  few  years.  With  Austria  converting  its  occupation  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  into  formal  incorporation,  and  Italy 
seizing  the  Tripolitaine,  it  would  have  seemed  natural  enough 
that  an  English  Protectorate  should  have  been  proclaimed,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  that  step  would  have  been  extremely  beneficial  to 
Egypt,  besides  making  it  clear  to  all  the  world  that  w^e  intended 
to  maintain  our  position  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  But  we 
acted  wisely  in  declining  to  lend  ourselves  even  in  appearance 
to  the  enterprise  of  despoiling  Turkey  in  the  hour  of  her 
distresses,  and  inflicting  a  further  shock  upon  Mussulman  senti¬ 
ment.  Moreover,  the  conversion  of  our  anomalous  supervision 
into  a  definite  political  control  w^ould  be  deeply  unpopular  in 
Egypt,  how’ever  advantageous  to  all  classes  of  the  population. 

Yet  it  would  undoubtedly  simplify  the  difficult  business  we  have 
undertaken  in  the  Lower  Nile  lands.  The  reports  of  Lord 
Cromer,  Sir  Eldon  Gorst,  and  Lord  Kitchener  bear  constant 
testimony  to  the  inconvenience  of  reforming  an  Oriental  country 
through  the  medium  of  its  own  government.  In  Egypt  we  are 
at  once  responsible  and  irresponsible.  We  rule  through  the 
Khedive  and  his  Ministers ;  and  we  have  to  get  the  right  things 
done  by  a  mixture  of  admonition,  advice,  and  veiled  pressure, 
which  must  throw  a  heavy  strain  upon  the  tact,  temper,  and 
firmness  of  all  parties  concerned.  The  Khedive  himself  would 
probably  have  as  little  cause  for  regret  as  anybody  if  the  Occupa¬ 
tion  were  converted  into  a  Protectorate,  and  if  His  Majesty’s 
Consul-General  at  Cairo  became  the  British  Eesident.  But  we 
owe  it  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  pledges  we  have  made  to  the 
world,  to  maintain  the  present  system  until  it  is  rendered  clearly 
intolerable  by  causes  which  affect  the  British  Empire  and  its 
relations  to  other  Towers  more  than  Egypt  itself. 

We  have  done  much  on  the  Lower  Nile  with  our  hands  tied. 
How  much  we  can  do  where  we  are  free  to  act  with  a  single 
eye  to  the  good  of  the  subject  race,  we  have  shown  in  the  Sudan. 
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Here,  though  the  Anglo-Egyptian  condominium  is  maintained,  we 
have  virtually  a  tropical  dependency  governed  by  British  officers. 
Under  the  beneficent  despotism  of  Sir  Reginald  Wingate,  this 
vast  territory  has  forged  ahead  much  faster  than  Egypt.  Under 
the  Dervishes  it  was  fast  relapsing  to  sheer  waste  and  desert, 
to  the  jungle  and  the  wild  beasts ;  for  humanity  was  dying  out 
of  it.  Before  the  Mahdist  conquest,  the  population  was  estimated 
at  nine  millions.  Seventy  per  cent,  perished  from  war,  disease, 
and  sheer  starvation;  so  that  when  the  Khalifa  was  overthrown, 
there  were  less  than  two  millions  in  the  country.  To-day 
the  population  is  well  over  three  millions ;  in  five  years  Lord 
Kitchener  thinks  it  will  have  doubled  itself.  The  Sudan  has 
railways,  roads,  a  settled  industry  and  agriculture,  an  increasing 
output  of  grain  and  cotton  ;  it  costs  England  not  a  penny ;  and 
Egypt  not  more  than  £163,000  annually,  in  return  for  which  it 
secures  the  low  country  from  barbarian  irruption  and  guards  the 
watercourses  on- which  it  depends  for  prosperity  and  existence. 
What  it  all  means  is  summarised  by  Lord  Kitchener  in  a  few 
eloquent  sentences  of  his  latest  Report  : — 

“When  we  conquered  the  Sudan  there  waa  hardly  a  single  inhabitant 
who  possessed  any  money,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  fighting  men, 
the  whole  population  w'as  practically  starving.  Nothing,  I  think,  strikes 
one  more  in  revisiting  the  Sudan  to-day  than  the  great  increase  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  individual  prosperity  of  its  inhabitants.  This  increased 
prosperity,  which  is  the  result  of  careful  administration,  has  been  so  equally 
divided  throughout  the  entire  population  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  there  is  now  hardly  a  poor  man  in  the  Sudan.  Unlike  the  Egyptian 
fellaheen,  the  Sudan  cultivators  are  not  bound  dowm  by  debts,  and  have 
not,  therefore,  to  struggle  to  meet  the  exorbitant  interest  of  the  usurers  wh 
prey  upon  this  class  in  Egypt.  In  the  Sudan  the  benefits  of  peace  have 
been  fully  reaped  by  the  cultivators,  and  the  increased  facilities  of  com¬ 
munication  have  brought  markets  hitherto  undreamt  of  to  their  doors.  The 
development  of  the  rich  products  of  the  country  has  been  carefully  fostered, 
and  a  golden  harvest  has  thus  been  brought  in  which  has  remained  in  the 
country.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  people  are  contented,  happy, 
and  loyal.  When  expressions  of  this  happiness  and  contentment  are  heard, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  feel  that  they  are  not  merely  word  painting  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rulers  of  the  country,  but  are  based,  as  the  people  themselves 
maintain,  on  solid  facts.” 

This  is  what  a  few  Englishmen  have  contrived  to  get  done  in 
a  decade  and  a  half ! 


Sidney  Low. 


DON  QUIXOTE  AND  HAMLET. 

I. 


Don  Quixote  had  kept  young  for  a  long  time.  But  now,  being 
considerably  over  three  hundred,  he  was  beginning  to  feel  old. 
It  was  so  long  since  he  had  first  seen  the  light  in  the  little  town  of 
Argamasilla,  in  La  Mancha.  He  had  had  the  power  of  constant 
reincarnation  in  different  countries  under  various  names.  With 
the  changing  centuries  he  had  put  on  more  than  one  shape. 
While  in  the  seventeenth  century  he  was  a  Spaniard,  he  had  been 
a  Swede  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth,  under  Charles  the 
Twelfth ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  under  Napoleon,  he 
was  a  Pole,  and  at  the  close  of  the  same  century,  a  Russian 
revolutionary.  Thus  in  the  course  of  time  he  had  succeeded  in 
modernising  himself  a  little  ;  but  now,  in  the  twentieth  century,  he 
was  generally  regarded  as  out  of  date,  and  he  knew  it  himself. 

During  the  last  generation  he  had  set  his  lance  in  rest  times 
without  number.  But  it  occurred  to  him  now,  as  he  sat  musing 
on  the  edge  of  a  ditch,  that  he  had  too  long  been  the  butt  of  wise¬ 
acres,  that  he  had  been  set  upon  too  many  times  by  mule-drivers, 
and  had  been  forced  to  give  in  too  often  to  Sancho  Panza’s  sound 
view  of  earthly  things. 

He  could  see  himself  how  ridiculous  it  was  to  wander  about  as 
the  champion  of  the  innocent  and  oppressed.  But  how  could  he 
help  it,  if  under  all  disguises  and  transformations  the  Spaniard 
of  1605  still  lived  in  him?  His  blood  still  boiled  when  he  saw 
exiled  youths  consigned  to  torture,  or  heard  a  victim  of  the 
Inquisition  called  “a  sham  martyr,”  and  had  to  listen  while  con¬ 
ceited  jackasses  reeled  off  lies  about  the  unfortunates  who  were 
burned,  hanged,  or  shot.  But  now  he  understood  the  futility  of 
fighting  for  anything  so  antiquated  or  so  remotely  future  as 
Justice. 

Late  in  the  day,  far  later  than  all  the  rest,  he  saw  at  last  that 
the  time  of  knight-errantry  had  gone  by. 

He  had  begun  by  standing  up  for  one  half  of  mankind ;  he  had 
championed  the  cause  of  Woman,  and  had  challenged  right  and 
left  on  behalf  of  Dulcinea.  This  had  gained  him  many  a 
thrashing  on  the  high  road,  and  the  reputation  of  being  an  apostle 
of  the  flesh,  thin  as  he  was.  Moreover,  Dulcinea  had  long  since 
grown  more  militant  than  he  had  ever  been,  and  what  she  now 
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most  ardently  desired  was  of  no  particular  value  to  him  as  a 
knight  errant. 

Then  as  a  young  squire  he  had  set  his  lance  in  rest  on  behalf 
of  great  classes  of  humanity.  He  had  taken  the  part  of  the 
peasants  against  the  ofi&cials  in  great  and  small  cities,  and  that 
of  the  workers  against  the  idle,  who  looked  down  upon  them  and 
exploited  them. 

But  if  there  was  anybody  the  peasants  now  had  no  use  for,  it 
was  he.  Their  ideal  was  not  the  Don,  but  Sancho  Panza.  They 
admired  Sancho’s  cunning  peasant’s  shrewdness  with  all  their 
hearts,  and  as  Sancho,  besides  being  sly,  showed  a  kind  of  piety 
and  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  which  were  far  more  to  their  taste  than 
his  master’s  horsemanship  on  Eosinante,  the  result  was  that 
Sancho  had  become  prime  minister  of  his  island ,  and  Don  Quixote 
saw  him  no  more. 

Again,  if  there  was  anybody  the  working  men  distrusted  and 
looked  down  upon  with  an  honest  feeling  of  superiority,  it  was 
he.  They  divided  men  very  naturally  into  those  they  could  use 
and  those  they  could  not.  And  he  was  not  of  those  who  allowed 
themselves  to  be  used. 

Next,  as  a  young  knight,  he  had  sympathised  with  races  and 
nations. 

He  had  witnessed  with  indignation  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
from  Spain,  and  had  wanted  to  take  up  their  cause.  But  he  had 
not  taken  it  up  as  they  wanted  it  taken  up ;  he  was  not  a  Jew,  of 
course ;  and  if  there  was  anybody  whom  the  Jews  all  over  Europe 
had  abused  as  responsible  for  indifference  to  their  weal  and  woe, 
it  was  he. 

Then  he  had  ventured  a  bout  for  the  Armenians,  at  the  time 
they  were  being  massacred.  But  who  on  earth  cared  for  the 
Armenians?  No  Great  Power,  no  government,  perhaps  not  even 
the  Armenians  themselves.  For  they  hated  each  other  just  as 
fiercely  as  they  were  hated  by  any  Kurd  or  Turk. 

At  the  same  time  he  had  given  the  Eussian  rebels  his  heart  and 
his  time.  But  who  on  earth  cared  about  the  Eussian  rebellion? 
Not  even  the  inhabitants  of  Holy  Eussia,  not  even  the  great 
Eussian  people.  Otherwise,  no  doubt,  something  would  have 
come  of  this  revolt. 

He  had  felt  as  a  Pole  and  felt  for  the  Poles ;  nay,  he  had  saluted 
them,  raising  his  hand  to  the  helmet  in  which  his  enemies  saw 
a  barber’s  basin,  although  a  barber’s  basin  is  not  an  easy  thing 
to  keep  on  one’s  head.  But  not  a  soul  outside  Poland  troubled 
about  the  Poles,  and  latterly  they  themselves  not  infrequently  did 
things  that  showed  that  with  them  too  the  days  of  chivalry  were 
past. 
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He  reflected  :  How  many  nations  could  there  be  in  Europe 
which  had  not  caricatured  him?  Only  those  nations  which,  like 
the  Turks,  were  quite  ignorant  of  his  existence. 

Even  in  countries  so  distant  from  Spain  as  Germany  or  Austria 
even  in  the  most  remote,  such  as  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Iceland, 
it  had  been  discovered  on  occasion  that  he  was  the  enemy, 
fortunately  innocuous,  who  meddled  with  what  did  not  concern 
him,  deserved  thrashing,  and  was  made  a  laughing-stock. 

Now  he  saw  this  himself.  Yes,  he  was  really  what  he  had  been 
called,  the  Knight  of  the  Rueful  Countenance. 

His  eye  fell  upon  poor  Rosinante,  who  was  grazing  at  his  side. 
He  was  no  war-horse,  there  was  no  denying  that.  His  pace  was 
not  up  to  much. 

He  took  off  his  helmet  and  looked  at  it.  Even  if  it  was  not  a 
barber’s  basin,  it  was  in  any  case  no  protection  to  his  head,  in  its 
hacked  and  dented  state ;  he  could  scarcely  see  where  the  plume 
had  once  been. 

He  balanced  his  lance  in  his  hand.  Was  that  a  weapon?  Who 
carried  a  lance  nowadays?  Nobody  but  the  Uhlans,  who  rode  in 
a  troop,  and  they  had  a  carbine  or  a  revolver  as  well.  Was  it  a 
lance  after  all  ?  For  it  had  once  been  splintered  and  then  nailed 
together,  tied  up  with  a  piece  of  rope;  in  short,  so  wretchedly 
mended  that  it  was  really  a  parody  of  a  weapon. 

The  disaster  had  occurred  many  years  ago  in  the  land  of  the 
Boeotians.  Not,  as  the  scoffers  had  related,  in  combat  with  wind¬ 
mills  which  he  took  for  knights  errant.  No,  he  was  never  mad 
enough  for  that.  Not  against  windmills  did  he  break  his  lance, 
but  against  granite. 

Of  course  he  had  been  imprudent  and  simple-minded.  He  had 
been  deluded  into  thinking  that  the  safe  stronghold  of  the 
Boeotians  consisted  of  nothing  but  screens  and  flimsy  theatre- 
scenery,  like  Potemkin’s  villages,  according  to  the  story.  For 
the  Boeotians  passed  among  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  as  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  stupidity,  and  thus  the  safe  stronghold  of  stupidity 
might  very  well  be  imagined  to  be  a  mere  sham,  which  an 
energetic  push  would  upset.  But  then  it  had  turned  out  to  be  of 
granite,  pure  granite,  inviolable,  invincible,  impregnable;  a 
fortress,  all  attacks  upon  which  glanced  off. 

He  had  ridden  away  from  it  a  beaten  man.  But  now,  when 
he  felt  overcome  by  the  times,  a  stranger  to  the  century,  now  his 
heartfelt  longing  went  back  to  that  stronghold.  He  remembered 
it  with  awe — with  a  feeling  that  resembled  devotion. 

Pious,  as  he  had  always  been,  he  folded  his  hands  and  said  in 
a  hushed  voice  :  I  will  ride  back  to  Boeotia ;  it  shall  be  my  last 
ride.  I  will  once  more  see  that  castle,  built  of  granite,  built  upon 
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granite,  upon  the  rock  that  never  yields  but  eternally  stands 
fast. 

Upon  the  side  of  that  rock,  resigned  to  my  fate,  I  will  hang 
my  shattered  weapons.  And  I  will  spend  my  last  days  in  erecting 
upon  it  a  church,  the  Church  of  the  Future — founded  upon  a  rock. 

He  saddled  Rosinante  and  slowly  set  out  on  his  way. 

II. 

As  he  looked  before  him  along  the  deserted  road,  he  descried 
a  little  way  off  a  most  singular  animal,  a  sort  of  monster,  an 
uncanny  fowl,  apparently  many  hundred  years  old,  covered  with 
bristling  white  feathers,  with  eyes  half -extinguished  and  an 
enormous  beak ;  in  spite  of  its  age  the  monster  ran  very  fast 
towards  him,  as  fast  as  its  legs  could  carry  it,  flapping  its  wings, 
just  as  if  it  were  pursued. 

Don  Quixote  exclaimed  :  “  0  wondrous  being  !  Who  art  thou?  ” 

In  a  hollow'  voice  the  venerable  creature  answered  :  “I  am  thy 
contemporary.  I  am  that  hen  of  Henri  IV. ’s  time,  concerning 
which  that  King  desired  that  every  peasant  in  his  realm  might 
have  it  in  his  pot  on  Sundays.  I  am  not  dead  yet ;  my  neck  is 
still  un wrung.” 

While  the  hen  w'as  still  speaking,  the  Knight  perceived  a  young 
fellow,  dressed  as  a  clown  or  court  jester,  who  was  running  after 
the  fowl,  and  was  evidently  the  cause  of  its  flight.  ‘‘Level  thy 
lance  at  the  beast,  brave  Sir  Knight,”  he  cried  gaily.  ‘‘Thus  thou 
wilt  achieve  new  honour.  This  is  better  than  challenging  knights 
enant,  and  it  is  an  exploit  within  thy  power.  Prick  it  down  with 
thy  lance !  ” 

At  the  same  moment  a  wdiole  cavalcade  turned  into  the  highway, 
following  the  clown.  At  its  head  rode  a  young  nobleman,  in  a 
black  costume  of  Renaissance  fashion  wdth  fluttering  cloak,  w'ho 
smilingly  cried  to  Don  Quixote  :  ‘‘Ay,  noble  Knight,  despatch  the 
beast ;  thus  you  will  instantly  solve  the  Social  Question  and  gain 
for  yourself  unfading  laurels.” 

“I  do  not  understand  you,”  replied  Don  Quixote.  ‘‘What  has 
a  hen  to  do  with  social  questions?  You  speak  confusedly.” 

‘‘It  is  simple  enough,  nevertheless,”  answered  the  young  lord. 
‘‘I  am  but  mad  north-north-west ,  and  the  wind  is  southerly. 
When  the  man  of  the  people  has  a  hen  in  his  pot,  the  remainder 
of  his  lot  will  adjust  itself  of  its  own  accord.  Then  you  will  be 
able  to  suspend  your  campaign  on  behalf  of  oppressed  nationalities 
and  enjoy  a  w'ell-earned  rest ;  for  then  the  people  will  have  the 
upper  hand,  and  they  will  never  oppress  foreign  nations,  but  only 
provoke  and  pinch  their  own  countrymen.” 
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The  young  man  halted  his  fiery  black  horse  and  greeted  the 
wandering  Knight  with  exquisite  courtesy,  expressing  in  a  few 
words  the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  so 
famous  a  personage. 

“You  know  me?  ”  exclaimed  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha. 

“Who  does  not  know  you?”  replied  the  horseman.  “But  1 
know  you  better  than  most,  and  have  followed  you  throughout 
your  whole  career.  You  must  know  that  I  am  not  merely  a 
warrior,  like  yourself,  but — like  yourself  again — a  scholar,  and  J 
have  read  enough  about  you  to  fill  a  book-case.” 

“Who  are  you?” 

“I  am,  like  the  hen  we  frightened,  your  contemporary.  Well, 
there  is  so  little  difference  between  your  age  and  mine  that  it  is 
not  of  the  slightest  consequence  at  our  present  time  of  life.  You 
date  from  1605  and  I  from  1602.” 

“You  look  no  more  than  thirty.  What  is  your  name?  ” 

“Perhaps  you,  on  your  side,  may  have  heard  of  me — a  good 
deal  has  been  written  about  me,  too.  My  name  is  Hamlet,  Prince 
of  Denmark.  Does  that  name  convey  anything  to  you?” 

“Not  much.  Still,  when  I  was  reading  books  of  chivalry,  I  did 
once  come  upon  your  name  in  an  old  chronicle.  Was  it  not  you 
who  put  cut-throats  to  death  by  stratagem,  and  was  it  not  you  who 
had  two  wives  at  the  same  time,  one  English  and  the  other 
Scotch?” 

“Yes,  that  was  long  ago.  Since  then  there  have  been  a  few 
more  women  as  time  went  on.  I  could  not  be  content,  like  you, 
with  one  Dulcinea,  and  without  ever  seeing  her,  either.  But  now 
get  off’  Eosinante’s  back,  and  I  will  order  my  suite  to  dismount, 
and  then  we  will  camp  here  in  fellowship ;  our  clotH  shall  be  spread 
upon  the  grass,  and  we  will  improve  our  acquaintance  in  a  meal 
and  a  cup  of  wine.” 

They  all  dismounted,  and  the  Prince  continued  :  “So  then,  like 
yourself,  I  am  rather  more  than  three  hundred  years  old,  but  my 
age  does  not  weigh  upon  me.  I  dare  say  you  have  read  that  I  am 
fat  and  scant  of  breath.  That  is  the  kind  of  nonsense  that  creeps 
into  prompters’  copies.  Now  you  may  convince  yourself  that  I  am 
neither  stout  nor  short-winded.” 

The  whole  company  was  soon  seated  on  the  grass.  A  servant 
was  specially  charged  with  seeing  to  the  refreshment  of  the 
exhausted  Don  Quixote. 

“Eat  freely,”  said  the  Prince.  “Don’t  be  afraid  of  that  fowl. 
It  is  not  the  one  from  1600,  but  a  fresh  one  ;  and  now  let  me  drink 
to  you !  ” 

“How  have  you  managed  to  keep  so  young?  ”  asked  the  Knight. 

“The  same  thing  that  has  made  you  at  last  grey  and  weary,  has 
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kept  me  fresh.  When  I  was  nineteen,  I  used  to  make  myself  ill 
over  the  wickedness  of  the  world,  and  worry  myself  black  in  the 
face  over  its  stupidity.  But  afterwards  I  began  to  enjoy  both 
folly  and  stupidity.  They  fed  me ;  they  quenched  my  thirst. 
They  nourished  my  wit ;  they  gave  me  a  thousand  merry  conceits. 
When  I  brought  out  these  conceits,  people  thought  I  was  mad,  and 
that  doubled  my  enjoyment.  As  I  told  you,  I  come  from 
Denmark  ;  do  you  know  that  country  ?  ” 

“Is  it  not  Sancho  Panza’s  island?” 

“Oh  no.  There  was,  as  you  may  have  heard,  something 
rotten  in  Denmark.  It  stank.  But  when  I  ostentatiously  held 
my  nose,  people  cried  out  that  I  was  a  poor  patriot,  and  that  I 
enjoyed.  The  Poloniuses  treated  me  as  crazy,  and  that  I  enjoyed. 
Thus,  in  spite  of  some  adversity  my  life  has  been  one  of  enjoyment 
from  the  beginning.” 

“You  are  amused  by  stupidity.  I  grieve  over  it.  To  me  it  has 
shown  itself  invincible.  It  is  the  only  thing  I  fear  and  almost 
worship.” 

“You  take  it,  like  everything  else,  far  too  solemnly.  Stupidity 
is  to  me  a  source  of  enjoyment,  a  source  of  life.  I  hardly  know  a 
greater  joy  than  that  of  granting  a  fool  his  point,  of  sousing  him 
headlong  in  his  folly,  so  that  he  stays  in  it  and  wallows  in  it.  No 
doubt  stupidity  is  invincible ;  but  that  is  just  what  it  ought  to  be, 
to  the  everlasting  diversion  of  quick  wits.  I  use  my  store  of 
esprit  for  preserving  follies  in  spirits  and  rejoice  my  heart  with 
them.  Indeed,  I  may  say  that  I  need  no  other  aqua  vitce  than 
pure  distilled  stupidity.  To  me  it  is  the  source  of  youth,  it  cheers 
me  up.  But,  my  brave  Sir  Knight,  I  know  very  well  that  the  same 
thing  will  not  suit  everybody.  You  need  a  quite  different  potion.” 

The  Prince  gave  an  order  and  a  travelling  flask  was  brought. 

“You  know  there  is  a  land  called  Bimini.  It  is  the  land  where 
the  fountain  of  youth  gushes  forth.  Our  contemporary.  Dr. 
Faust,  once  drank  of  it,  and  became  young,  when  he  was  beginning 
to  feel  old,  as  you  are  now.  In  this  flask  I  have  brought  away 
some  of  its  water.” 

Don  Quixote  put  it  to  his  lips ;  a  delicious  trickling  ran  through 
his  veins,  his  back  straightened  itself,  his  wrinkles  were  smoothed 
out,  his  eyes  became  bright.  Even  the  scars  of  sabre-cuts  on  his 
forehead  disappeared. 

“May  I  give  Eosinante  a  little  drop?”  he  asked.  The  Prince 
nodded,  and  a  glad  neigh  at  once  declared  that  the  broken-down 
steed  was  once  more  young  and  fresh. 

“You  know  my  career,”  the  Knight  then  said  ;  “tell  me  yours.” 

“As  you  know,  I  was  born  in  Denmark,  studied  in  Germany  at 
Wittenberg,  resided  in  England,  had  first  the  grief  of  my  father’s 
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death  and  then  that  of  my  mother’s  marriage,  and  from  the  first 
was  very  ill-at-ease  in  my  native  land ;  I  was  regarded  as  a 
dangerous  personage,  who  had  to  be  put  out  of  the  way. 

“The  friends  ox  my  youth,  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern, 
played  me  false ;  that  disappointment  was  a  bad  one.  My  own 
sweetheart  became  the  tool  of  my  enemies ;  that  disappointment 
was  a  hard  one.  My  own  mother  abandoned  me ;  that  was  the 
worst.  I  had  the  whole  of  official  Denmark  against  me,  and 
though  a  Prince  I  was  an  outcast.” 

“You  have  had  much  to  overcome,  I  see.  But  did  you  not 
suffer  defeat  after  defeat,  as  I  did?  Did  neither  the  brutish  nor 
the  foolish  nor  the  malicious  ever  catch  you  on  the  hip?” 

“Never.  You  see,  I  did  not  fight  like  you  with  nothing  but 
cold  steel,  but  with  keen-edged  thoughts,  and  this  box  is  a  strong 
one.”  (He  tapped  himself  on  the  forehead.)  “I  soon  felt  this: 
Let  the  others  dig  as  much  as  they  like ;  it  shall  go  hard,  but  I 
wdll  delve  one  yard  deeper  than  they.  I  did  so ;  I  went  dowm 
below  their  mines,  and  they  it  was  who  were  blown  up.  I 
always  had  this  advantage,  that  I  had  said  yesterday  what  they 
would  say  to-morrow.  Nay ;  that  I  had  said  forty  years  ago  what 
they  would  say  forty  years  hence.  To  all  appearance  I  gave  in 
many  times.  I  allowed  myself  to  be  sent  away  and  stayed  long 
in  foreign  lands ;  but  I  came  back  with  my  plan  in  view\  I 
disdained  no  means.  I  employed  poets  and  scenic  artists,  who 
exposed  my  enemies  and  shamed  them.  By  degrees,  too,  I  got 
my  faithless  friends  put  to  death.  Unfortunately,  while  doing 
so  I  happened — like  your  Cid — to  take  the  life  of  the  disagreeable 
father  of  a  dear  friend.  But  one  cannot  make  omelets  without 
breaking  eggs.  It  was,  nevertheless,  a  great  grief  to  me  at  the 
time  that  my  friend  w'as  not  made  of  such  hard  stuff  as  Ximene. 

“But  you,  valiant  Knight,  what  have  yon  now  on  hand,  and 
whither  are  you  bound  ?  ” 

“I  go  to  build  a  church,  far  away  in  Boeotia.  On  a  granite 
foundation.” 

“That  is  right.  I  have  always  said  that  if  a  great  man’s 
memory  is  to  outlive  him,  he  must  build  churches.” 

And  the  Spanish  Knight  related  how  the  idea  had  occurred  to 
him,  and  how  in  former  times  he  had  changed  his  nationality, 
had  been  a  Swede,  a  Pole,  a  Russian,  and  so  on. 

“Strange  how  we  resemble  one  another  in  this,”  said  the 
Prince.  “A  Rus..  n  poet  has  likened  us  to  each  other  in  order 
to  run  me  down  at  your  expense.  How  unreasonable  of  him  to 
compare  us  with  such  partiality,  who  have  met  each  other  to-day 
for  the  first  time,  and  whose  profounder  agreement  he  understood 
as  little  as  anyone  else.  I,  too,  in  the  course  of  centuries  have 
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ohaugeti  my  nationality ;  1  have  been  a  Koman  as  Brutus,  a 
Florentine  as  Lorenzaccio,  a  typical  liussian  in  Turgeniew,  a 
German,  nay,  the  whole  of  Germany,  in  Freiligrath,  a  Pole, 
uay,  the  whole  of  Poland,  in  Kraszinski.  1  have  passed  for  every 
possible  thing,  from  slack  to  violent,  from  mad  to  wise,  from  a 
dreamer  to  an  avenger.  Now  people  have  seen  in  me  nothing 
but  the  art-loving  prince,  the  theatrical  critic,  the  dilettante  and 
Ma-cenas ;  now  only  the  visionary  and  the  gloomy  doubter,  who 
from  incapacity  for  action  postponed  his  vendetta. 

“1  did  not  get  on  well  in  Denmark;  I  wandered  over  Europe 
as  you  did.  Now  neither  Germany  nor  England  nor  Pussia  any 
longer  sees  itself  mirrored  in  me.  Now  I  have  returned  to  my 
own  country  and  my  own  people.  That  little  standard  that  you 
see  waving  above  my  horsemen  is  the  Danish  flag,  called 
Danebrog,  and  I  serve  it  now  as  I  served  it  of  old.” 

“Do  you  not  feel  uncomfortable  in  Denmark?  Do  the  Danes 
still  drink  as  deeply  as  they  used?” 

“No;  with  a  zeal  w'hich  1  commend  they  have  put  oft'  the  vice 
1  once  deplored  so  forcibly.  1  cannot  say  I  am  particularly 
popular  among  them,  although,  without  anyone  raising  his  voice 
against  it,  they  have  put  up  a  wretched  statue  of  me  at  Elsinore, 
and  although  they  have  never  had  another  prince  w^ho  has 
travelled  so  far  or  seen  and  compared  so  many  things.  Your  lot 
and  mine  differ  in  that  no  one  has  beaten  or  kicked  me  as  you 
have  been  beaten  and  kicked.  But  then  I  carry  better  and  more 
modern  weapons  than  you  with  your  old-fashioned  lance.  In  my 
early  youth  I  used  to  call  Denmark  a  prison.  So  it  was  for  me 
then.  But  the  expression  is  not  an  apt  one.  Denmark  is  an 
open  country.  I  could  wish  it  were  better  protected.” 

“Do  you  now  feel  in  harmony  with  the  country?”  asked  the 
Knight. 

“The  chief  thing,  there  as  elsewhere,  is  to  accustom  oneself 
to  the  atmosphere,  the  tone,  the  style,  the  rhythm  of  intellectual 
and  political  life.  Denmark  is  flat,  but  undulating,  and  it  abounds 
in  corn.  A  pretty  country.  The  Danes  are  a  people  surrounded 
by  the  sea.  It  is  as  though  the  sea  rocked  one  and  swung  one 
and  made  one  feel  sick ;  one  can  feel  how'  near  it  is.  In  that 
country  the  women  are  for  the  most  part  sw'eet ;  the  men ,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  apt  to  be  a  trifle  mawkish.  What  foreigners  have 
difficulty  in  reconciling  themselves  to  is  the  curious  feeling  of 
nausea  that  the  whole  public  life  inspires  in  him  who  sets  foot 
in  the  country.  It  is  a  sort  f  sea-sickness  on  land.  Still,  one 
gets  accustomed  to  it,  as  one  gets  accustomed  to  the  sea.” 

“I  know^  nothing  of  sea-sickness,”  said  the  Spanish  Knight. 

“The  natives  do  not  notice  the  sickness,”  the  Prince  went  on; 
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“they  are  good  sailors,  able  seamen  ;  they  show  no  signs  of  disgust 
when  either  conversation,  or  politics,  or  the  Press,  or  Art  turns 
nauseous.  Denmark  is  the  land  of  much  consideration.  Even 
to-day  there  are  people  who,  like  Osric  in  his  time,  did  comply 
with  their  dug  before  they  sucked  it.  We  say.  Thank  you,  ten 
times  for  other  people’s  once.  You  may  often  hear  many 
thousand  thanks  said  at  the  same  time.  A  great  part  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country  consists  in  expressions  of  thanks.” 

“Are  the  Danes  devoid  of  passion?”  asked  the  Knight. 

“By  no  means.  Only  they  do  not  use  the  knife  or  dagger, 
like  your  Spaniards.  Their  weapons  are  words.  In  my  young 
days  the  Danes  took  each  other’s  lives  with  poison ;  they  poisoned 
rapier-points ;  they  poured  venom  into  their  enemy’s  ear. 
Nowadays,  if  they  want  to  ruin  a  man,  they  pour  poisonous 
gossip  about  him  into  other  people’s  ears.  Everything  of  this 
sort  they  do  in  an  amiable,  gentle  way;  they  smother  with 
pillows,  they  murder  with  talk,  just  as  they  reward  with  applause, 
not  with  gold.  This  truly  delightful  country  is  the  promised  land 
of  chatter  and  clatter,  of  clapping,  back-slapping — unfortunately, 
also  of  back-biting  and  spiting.  After  all,  though,  this  dear  little 
country  is  the  pearl  on  the  withered  neck  of  old  Europe. 

“When  you  think,  my  dear  Knight,  of  Spain,  which  is  so  far 
behindhand,  you  may  be  tempted  to  envy  me.  But  you  and  I 
are  not  going  to  envy  or  tease  one  another ;  we  will  swear  brother¬ 
hood  after  the  fashion  of  my  Northern  ancestors.” 

The  Prince  made  a  sign.  A  bowd  was  brought.  The  Prince 
and  the  Knight  then  cut  themselves  in  the  arm  and  let  the  drops 
of  blood  mingle  in  the  bowl.  “Noble  blood  !  ”  exclaimed  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  suite  politely. 

“Saddle  our  horses!”  said  the  Prince.  “We  will  ride  away 
side  by  side  and  together  build  the  Church  of  the  Future  upon  the 
spot  which  you,  my  valiant  friend,  have  chosen.” 

George  Brandes. 
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This  essay  was  to  have  taken  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  to 
Charles  Darwin,  the  illustrious  British  naturalist  who  now  lies 
buried  near  Newton  in  Westminster  Abbey.  It  was  my  duty  to 
report  to  him  the  result  of  some  experiments  which  he  had 
suggested  to  me  in  the  course  of  our  correspondence  :  a  very  agree¬ 
able  duty,  for  though  facts,  as  I  see  them,  disincline  me  to 
accept  his  theories,  I  have  none  the  less  the  deepest  veneration 
for  his  character  as  a  man  and  his  candour  as  a  scientist.  I  was 
drafting  rny  letter  when  the  sad  news  reached  me  :  the  excellent 
man  was  no  more ;  after  fathoming  the  majestic  question  of 
origins,  he  was  grappling  with  the  last  murky  problem  of  the 
hereafter.-  I  therefore  abandon  the  epistolary  form,  which  would 
be  a  solecism  in  view  of  the  grave  at  Westminster.  A  free  and 
impersonal  statement  shall  set  forth  w^hat  I  intended  to  relate  in 
a  more  academic  tone. 

One  thing,  above  all,  had  struck  the  English  scientist  on 
reading  the  first  volume  of  my  works,  namely,  the  faculty  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  Mason-bees  of  finding  their  way  back  to  their  nests 
after  being  carried  to  great  distances  from  home.  What  sort  of 
compass  do  they  employ  on  their  return  journey?  What  sense 
guides  them?  The  profound  observer  thereupon  spoke  of  an 
experiment  which  he  had  always  longed  to  make  with  pigeons 
and  which  he  had  always  neglected  making,  absorbed  as  he  was 
by  other  interests.  This  experiment,  he  thought,  I  might  attempt 
with  my  bees.  Substitute  the  insect  for  the  bird ;  and  the 
problem  remained  the  same.  I  quote  from  his  letter  the  passage 
referring  to  the  trial  which  he  wished  made  : 

“Allow  me  to  make  a  suggestion  in  relation  to  your  wonderful  account 
of  insects  finding  tbeir  way  home.  I  formerly  wished  to  try  it  with  pigeons, 
namely,  to  carry  the  insects  in  their  paper  cornets  about  a  hundred  paces  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  which  you  intended  ultimately  to  carry  them, 
but  before  turning  round  to  return,  to  put  the  insects  in  a  circular  box  with 
an  axle  which  could  be  made  to  revolve  very  rapidly,  first  in  one  direction 
and  then  in  another,  so  as  to  destroy  for  a  time  all  sense  of  direction  in 
the  insects.  I  have  sometimes  imagined  that  animals  may  feel  in  which 
direction  they  were  at  the  first  start  carried.” 

This  method  of  experimenting  seemed  to  me  very  ingeniously 
conceived.  Before  going  west,  I  walk  eastwards.  In  the  dark- 

(1)  Translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos.  All  rights  reserved. 

(2)  Darwin  died  on  the  19th  of  April,  1882,  at  Down,  in  Kent. — Translator's 
Note. 
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ness  ol'  their  paper  bags  the  mere  fact  that  I  am  moving  them 
gives  my  prisoners  a  sense  of  the  direction  in  which  1  am  taking 
them.  If  nothing  happened  to  disturb  this  first  impression,  the 
insect  would  be  guided  by  it  in  returning.  This  would  explain 
the  homing  of  my  Mason-bees  carried  to  a  distance  of  two  or 
three  miles  amidst  strange  surroundings.  But  when  the  bees 
have  been  sufficiently  impressed  by  their  conveyance  to  the  east, 
there  comes  the  rapid  revolution,  first  in  one  direction,  then  in 
the  other,  alternately.  Led  astray  by  this  multiplicity  of  inverse 
circuits,  the  insect  is  unaware  of  my  return  and  remains  under 
the  original  impression.  I  now  take  it  to  the  west,  when  it 
believes  itself  to  be  still  travelling  towards  the  east.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  impression,  the  insect  is  bound  to  lose  its 
bearings.  When  set  free,  it  will  fly  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
its  home,  which  it  will  never  find  again. 

This  result  seemed  to  me  the  more  probable,  inasmuch  as  I 
heard  the  country-folk  around  me  repeat  facts  all  of  wdiich  tended 
to  confirm  my  hopes.  Favier,  my  gardener  and  factotum,  a 
capital  man  for  this  sort  of  information,  was  the  first  to  put  me 
on  the  track.  He  told  me  that,  when  people  want  to  move  a 
tom-cat  from  one  farm  to  another  at  some  distance,  they  place 
him  in  a  bag  which  they  twirl  rapidly  at  the  moment  of  starting. 
They  thus  prevent  the  animal  from  returning  to  the  house  which 
it  has  quitted.  Many  others,  besides  Favier,  described  the  same 
practice  to  me.  According  to  them,  the  rotation  in  a  bag  was 
an  infallible  expedient  :  the  puzzled  cat  never  returned.  I  com¬ 
municated  what  I  had  learnt  to  Fjngland ;  I  wrote  to  the  sage  of 
Down  and  told  him  how  the  peasant  had  anticipated  the  investi¬ 
gations  of  science.  Charles  Darwin  was  amazed ;  so  was  I ;  and 
we  both  of  us  almost  reckoned  on  a  success. 

These  preliminaries  took  place  in  the  winter ;  I  had  plenty  of 
time  to  prepare  the  experiment  that  was  to  be  made  in  the 
following  May. 

“Favier,”  I  said,  one  day,  to  my  assistant,  “I  shall  want  some 
of  those  nests.  Go  and  ask  our  next-door  neighbour’s  leave  to 
climl)  to  the  roof  of  his  shed  with  some  new'  tiles  and  some  mortar, 
which  you  can  fetch  from  the  builder’s.  Take  a  dozen  tiles 
from  the  roof,  those  with  the  biggest  nests  to  them',  and  replace 
them  with  the  others  as  you  do  so.” 

Things  w'ere  done  accordingly.  My  neighbour  assented  to  the 
exchange  of  tiles  wuth  a  very  good  grace,  for  he  himself  is  obliged 
from  time  to  time  to  demolish  the  work  of  the  Mason-bee,  unless 
he  washes  to  risk  seeing  his  roof  fall  in  sooner  or  later.  I  was 
merely  forestalling  a  repair  which  would  become  inevitable  from 
one  year  to  the  next.  That  same  evening  I  was  in  possession  of 
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twelve  magnificent  rectangular  blocks  of  nest,  each  lying  on  the 
convex  surface  of  a  tile,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  surface  turned 
towards  the  inside  of  the  shed.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  weigh  the 
largest :  the  steel-yard  marked  thirty-five  pounds.  Now  the  roof 
whence  it  came  was  covered  wdth  similar  masses,  adjoining  one 
another,  over  an  extent  of  seventy  tiles.  Taking  but  half  the 
weight,  so  as  to  strike  an  average  between  the  largest  and  the 
smallest  lumps,  we  find  the  total  weight  of  the  bee’s  masonry  to 
amount  to  three-quarters  of  a  ton.  And,  even  then,  people  tell 
me  that  they  have  seen  this  beaten  elsewhere.  Leave  the  Mason- 
bee  to  her  own  devices  in  the  spot  that  suits  her ;  allow  the  w’ork 
of  many  generations  to  accumulate ;  and,  one  fine  day,  the  roof 
will  break  down  under  the  added  burden.  Let  the  nests  grow’ 
old ;  let  them  fall  to  pieces  when  the  damp  gets  into  them ;  and 
you  w’ill  have  chunks  tumbling  on  your  head  big  enough  to  crack 
your  skull. 

These  treasures  were  insufficient,  not  in  regard  to  quantity, 
but  in  regard  to  quality,  for  the  main  object  which  T  had  in  view’. 
They  came  from  the  nearest  house,  separated  from  mine  by  a 
little  field  of  corn  and  olive-trees.  I  had  reason  to  fear  that 
the  insects  issuing  from  those  nests  might  be  under  the  influence 
of  their  ancestors,  w’ho  had  lived  in  the  shed  for  many  a  long 
year.  The  bee,  when  carried  to  a  distance,  would  perhaps  come 
back,  guided  by  her  inveterate  family  habit ;  she  would  find  the 
shed  of  her  lineal  predecessors  and  thence,  without  difficulty, 
reach  her  nest.  As  it  is  the  fashion  now’adays  to  attribute  a 
prominent  part  to  these  hereditary  influences,  it  behoves  me  to 
eliminate  them  from  my  experiments.  T  want  strange  bees, 
brought  from  afar,  whose  return  to  the  place  of  their  birth  can 
in  no  w’ay  assist  their  return  to  the  nest,  transplanted  to  another 
site. 

Pavier  took  the  business  in  hand.  He  had  discovered  on  the 
banks  of  the  Aygues,  at  some  miles  from  the  village,  an  abandoned 
hovel  where  the  Mason-bees  had  established  themselves  in  a 
numerous  colony.  He  proposed  to  take  the  wheelbarrow  to  move 
the  blocks  of  cells ;  but  T  objected  :  the  jolting  of  the  vehicle 
over  the  rough  paths  might  jeopardise  the  contents  of  the  cells. 
A  basket  carried  on  the  shoulder  was  deemed  safer.  Pavier  took 
a  man  to  help  him  and  set  out.  The  expedition  provided  me  with 
four  well-stocked  tiles.  It  was  all  that  the  two  men  were  able 
to  carry  between  them ;  and  even  then  I  had  to  stand  treat  on 
their  arrival:  they  were  utterly  exhausted.  Le  Vaillant^  tells 

(1)  Francois  Le  Vaillant  (1753-1824),  an  eminent  French  natnraliat.  He  lived 
for  over  a  year  among  the  Kaffirs  and  Hottentots  of  South  Africa. — Translator’s 
Nott. 
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U8  of  a  nest  of  Social  Weaver-birds  with  which  he  loaded  a 
waggon  drawn  by  two  oxen.  My  Mason-bee  vies  with  the 
South  African  bird  :  a  yoke  of  oxen  would  not  have  been  too 
many  to  move  the  whole  of  that  nest  from  the  banks  of  the 
Aygues. 

The  next  thing  is  to  place  my  tiles.  I  want  to  have  them 
under  my  eyes,  in  a  position  where  I  can  watch  them  easily. 
Moreover,  it  is  necessary  that  my  guests  should  feel  almost  as 
much  at  home  with  me  as  where  they  come  from.  I  must  make 
life  pleasant  for  them  if  I  would  have  them  grow  attached  to 
the  new  dwelling.  And  I  happen  to  have  the  very  thing  for 
them. 

Under  a  terrace  is  a  wdde  arch,  the  sides  of  which  are  visited 
by  the  sun,  while  the  back  remains  in  the  shade.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  for  everybody  :  the  shade  for  me,  the  sunlight  for  my 
boarders.  We  fasten  a  stout  hook  to  each  tile  and  hang  it  on 
the  wall  on  a  level  with  the  eyes.  Half  my  nests  are  on  the 
right,  half  on  the  left.  The  general  effect  is  rather  original.  Any 
one  walking  in  and  seeing  my  show  for  the  first  time  begins  by 
taking  it  for  a  display  of  smoked  provisions,  gammons  of  out¬ 
landish  bacon  curing  in  the  sun.  On  perceiving  his  mistake,  he 
falls  into  raptures  at  these  hives  of  my  invention.  The  news 
spreads  through  the  village ;  and  more  than  one  pokes  fun  at  it. 
They  look  upon  me  as  a  keeper  of  hybrid  bees  ; 

“He  won’t  get  fat  on  that,”  say  they. 

My  hives  are  in  full  swing  before  the  end  of  April.  When 
the  work  is  at  its  height,  the  swarm  forms  a  little  eddying, 
buzzing  cloud.  The  arch  is  a  much-frequented  passage  ;  it  leads 
to  a  store-room  for  various  household  provisions.  The  members 
of  my  family  bully  me  at  first  for  establishing  this  dangerous 
commonwealth  within  the  precincts  of  our  home.  They  dare 
not  go  to  fetch  things  :  they  would  have  to  pass  through  the  bee 
host ;  and  then — look  out  for  stings  !  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
prove,  once  and  for  all,  that  the  danger  does  not  exist,  that  mine 
is  a  most  peaceable  bee,  incapable  of  stinging  as  long  as  she  is 
not  startled.  I  bring  my  face  close  to  one  of  the  clay  nests,  so 
as  almost  to  touch  it,  while  it  is  black  with  masons  at  wnrk; 
I  let  my  fingers  w’ander  through  the  ranks,  I  put  a  few  bees  on 
my  hand,  I  stand  in  the  thick  of  the  whirl  and  never  a  prick 
do  I  receive.  I  have  long  known  their  peaceful  character.  I 
once  used  to  share  the  common  fears,  T  hesitated  before  venturing 
into  a  swarm  of  Honey-bees  or  Mason-bees;  nowadays,  T  have 
quite  got  over  those  terrors.  If  you  do  not  tease  the  insect,  the 
thought  of  hurting  you  will  not  once  occur  to  it.  At  the  wnrst, 
a  single  specimen,  prompted  by  curiosity  rather  than  anger,  will 
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come  and  hover  in  front  of  your  face,  examining  you  with  some 
persistency,  but  employing  a  buzz  as  her  only  threat.  Let  her 
be  :  her  scrutiny  is  quite  friendly. 

After  a  few  demonstrations,  my  household  were  reassured  :  all, 
old  and  young,  moved  in  and  out  of  the  arch  as  though  it  held 
nothing  out  of  the  way.  My  bees,  far  from  remaining  an  object 
of  dread,  became  an  object  of  diversion;  everyone  took  pleasure 
in  watching  the  progress  of  their  ingenious  work.  I  was  careful 
not  to  divulge  the  secret  to  strangers.  If  any  one  coming  on 
business  passed  outside  the  arch  while  I  was  standing  before  the 
hanging  nests,  some  such  brief  dialogue  as  the  following  would 
take  place  : 

“So  they  know  you,  since  they  don’t  sting  you?” 

“They  certainly  know  me.” 

“And  me? ” 

“Oh,  you,  that’s  another  matter  !  ” 

Whereupon  the  intruder  wnuld  keep  at  a  respectful  distance, 
which  was  what  I  wanted. 

It  is  time  that  we  thought  of  experimenting.  The  Mason-bees 
intended  for  the  journey  must  be  marked  with  a  sign  whereby  I 
may  know  them.  A  solution  of  gum  arabic,  thickened  with  a 
colonring-powder — red,  blue,  or  some  other  shade — is  the  material 
which  I  use  to  mark  my  travellers.  The  variety  in  hue  will 
save  me  from  confusing  the  subjects  of  my  different  tests. 

When  making  my  former  investigations,  I  used  to  mark  the 
bees  at  the  place  where  I  set  them  free.  For  this  operation  the 
insects  were  held  in  the  fingers,  one  after  the  other ;  and  this 
exposed  me  to  frequent  stings,  which  smarted  all  the  more 
inasmuch  as  they  w^ere  constantly  repeated.  The  consequence 
was  that  I  was  not  always  quite  able  to  control  my  fingers  and 
thumbs,  to  the  great  detriment  of  my  travellers,  for  I  could  easily 
warp  their  wing-joints  and  thus  weaken  their  flight.  The 
method  was  worth  improving,  both  in  my  own  interest  and  in 
that  of  the  insect.  I  must  mark  the  bee,  carry  her  to  a  distance 
and  release  her.  without  taking  her  in  my  fingers,  without  once 
touching  her.  The  experiment  was  bound  to  gain  by  these 
niceties  of  procedure.  I  will  describe  tbe  method  adopted. 

The  bee  is  so  much  engrossed  in  her  work  when  she  buries 
her  abdomen  in  the  cell  and  rids  herself  of  her  load  of  pollen, 
or  when  she  is  building,  that  it  is  easy  at  such  times,  without 
alarming  her,  to  mark  the  upper  side  of  the  thorax  with  a 
straw  dipped  in  the  coloured  glue.  The  insect  is  not  disturbed 
by  that  slight  touch.  It  flies  off ;  it  returns  laden  with  mortar  or 
pollen.  You  allow'  these  trips  to  be  repeated  until  the  mark  on 
the  thorax  is  quite  dry,  which  soon  happens  in  the  hot  sun 
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required  by  the  works.  The  next  thing  is  to  catch  the  hee  and 
imprison  her  in  a  paper  hag,  still  without  touching  her.  Nothing 
could  be  easier.  You  place  a  small  test-tube  over  the  bee 
engrossed  in  her  work;  the  insect,  on  leaving,  rushes  into  it  and 
is  thence  transferred  to  the  paper  bag,  which  is  forthwith  closed 
and  placed  in  the  tin  box  that  will  serve  as  a  conveyance  for  the 
whole  party.  When  releasing  the  bees  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
open  the  bags.  The  whole  performance  is  thus  effected  without 
once  giving  that  distressing  pinch  of  the  fingers. 

Another  question  remains  to  be  solved  before  w'e  go  further. 
What  limit  of  time  shall  I  set  before  myself  when  counting  the 
bees  that  return  to  the  nest?  Let  me  explain  what  1  mean. 
The  dot  which  I  have  made  in  the  middle  of  the  thorax  with  a 
touch  of  my  gummed  straw  is  not  very  permanent  :  it  merely 
sticks  to  the  hairs.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  have  been  no 
more  lasting  if  I  had  held  the  insect  in  my  fingers.  Now  the  bee 
often  brushes  her  back  :  she  dusts  it  each  time  that  she  leaves 
the  galleries ;  besides,  she  is  always  rubbing  her  coat  against 
the  walls  of  the  cell,  which  she  has  to  enter  and  to  leave  each 
time  that  she  brings  honey.  A  Mason-bee,  so  smartly-dressed  at 
the  start,  ends  by  becoming  ragged;  her  fur  is  wmrn  and  torn 
with  work  and  falls  into  tatters  like  an  artisan’s  overall. 

Furthermore,  in  bad  weather,  the  Mason-bee  spends  the  days 
and  nights  in  the  galleries  of  her  nest,  so  long  as  there  are  any 
vacant.  Once  those  old  habitations  are  in  use  and  the  building 
of  new  cells  begun,  she  selects  another  retreat.  In  the  harmas^ 
are  stone-heaps,  intended  for  building  the  surrounding  wall.  This 
is  where  my  bees  pass  the  night.  Piled  up  promiscuously,  both 
sexes  together,  they  sleep  in  numerous  companies  in  the  inter¬ 
stices  between  two  stones  laid  loosely  one  on  top  of  the  other. 
Some  of  these  companies  number  as  many  as  a  couple  of  hundred. 
The  most  common  dormitory  is  a  narrow  groove.  Here  they  all 
huddle,  as  far  forward  as  possible,  with  their  backs  in  the  groove. 
I  see  some  lying  with  their  bellies  in  the  air,  like  human  beings 
asleep.  Should  bad  weather  come  on,  should  the  sky  cloud  over, 
should  the  north-wind  whistle,  they  do  not  stir  out. 

All  these  combined  circumstances  make  me  unable  to  rely  upon 
length  of  duration  in  the  dot  made  on  the  thorax.  By  day  the 
constant  brushing,  the  rubbing  against  the  partitions  of  the 
galleries  wipe  it  away  pretty  soon ;  at  night  things  are  worse  still 
in  the  narrow  sleeping-room  where  the  Mason-bees  take  refuge 
by  the  hundred.  After  a  night  spent  by  the  bee  in  the  interstices 
between  two  stones,  it  is  not  advisable  to  rely  upon  the  mark 

(1)  Proven9al  for  the  piece  of  waste  ground  on  which  the  author  studies  his 
insects  in  the  natural  state. — Trnnslator’g  Note. 
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made  yesterday.  Therefore,  the  counting  of  the  numbers  return¬ 
ing  to  the  nest  must  be  taken  in  hand  at  once ;  to-morrow  would 
be  too  late.  And  so,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  recognise 
subjects  whose  dots  had  disappeared  during  the  night,  I  will  take 
stock  only  of  the  bees  that  return  on  the  same  day. 

The  question  of  the  rotary  machine  remains.  Darwin  advises 
me  to  use  a  circular  box  with  an  axle  and  a  handle.  I  have 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  house.  It  will  be  simpler  and  quite 
as  effective  to  employ  the  method  of  the  countryman  who  tries 
to  stray  his  tom-cat  by  swinging  him  in  a  bag.  My  insects, 
each  isolated  in  a  paper  cornet,^  or  screw,  shall  be  placed  in  a  tin 
box ;  the  screw-bags  shall  be  wedged  in  so  as  to  avoid  collisions 
during  the  rotation  ;  lastly,  the  box  shall  be  tied  to  a  cord  and  I  will 
whirl  the  whole  thing  round  like  a  sling.  With  this  contrivance 
it  will  be  quite  easy  to  obtain  any  rate  of  speed  that  I  wish,  any 
variety  of  inverse  movements  that  I  consider  likely  to  make  my 
captives  lose  their  bearings.  I  can  whirl  my  sling  in  one  direction 
and  in  the  other,  turn  and  turn  about ;  I  can  slacken  or  increase 
the  pace;  I  am  at  liberty  to  make  it  describe  figures  of  eight, 
mingled  with  circles;  if  I  spin  on  my  heels  at  the  same  time,  I 
am  able  to  add  yet  one  degree  to  this  complication,  by  causing 
ray  sling  to  trace  every  known  curve.  That  is  how  I  shall 
proceed. 

On  the  2nd  of  May,  1880,  I  make  a  white  mark  on  the  thorax 
of  ten  Mason-bees  busied  with  various  works  :  some  are  exploring 
the  slabs  of  clay  to  choose  a  site ;  others  are  building ;  others  are 
laying  in  stores.  When  the  mark  is  dry  I  catch  them  and  pack 
them  as  T  have  described.  I  first  carry  them  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  which  I  intend  to  take.  A  path 
skirting  my  house  favours  this  preliminary  manoeuvre ;  I  have 
every  hope  of  being  alone  when  the  time  comes  to  make  play 
with  my  sling.  There  is  a  wayside  cross  at  the  end  ;  T  stop  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross.  Here  T  swing  my  bees  in  every  direction.  Now, 
while  I  am  making  the  box  describe  inverse  circles  and  loops, 
while  T  am  pirouetting  on  my  heels  to  achieve  the  various 
curves,  up  comes  a  woman  from  the  village  and  stares  at  me 
with  eyes ;  oh,  with  such  eyes  !  At  the  foot  of  the  cross  !  Acting 
in  such  a  silly  w^ay !  It  became  a  subject  of  talk.  It  was  a 
piece  of  witchcraft.  Had  I  not  dug  up  a  dead  body  only  the 
other  day?  Yes,  I  had  been  to  a  prehistoric  burial-place;  I  had 
taken  from  it  a  pair  of  venerable,  well -developed  tibias,  a  set  of 

(1)  A  cornet  is  simply  a  funnel-shaped  paper  baf?,  screwed  up  at  one  side  and 
made  by  the  per.son  who  first,  handles  it ;  is  in  very  common  use  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  ;  and  is  sometimes  used  by  small  grocers  and  tobacconists  in  England. — 
Tronitlafor’s  Note. 
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funerary  vessels  and  a  few  shoulders  of  horse  placed  there  as  a 
viaticum  for  the  last,  great  journey.  I  had  done  this  thing;  and 
people  knew  it.  And  now,  to  crown  all,  the  man  of  ill-fame  is 
found  at  the  foot  of  a  cross  indulging  in  unhallowed  antics. 

No  matter — and  it  shows  no  small  courage  on  my  part— the 
gyrations  are  duly  accomplished  in  the  presence  of  this  unex¬ 
pected  witness.  Then  I  retrace  my  steps  and  walk  westward  of 
Serignan.^  I  take  the  least-frequented  paths ;  I  cut  across  country 
so  as,  if  possible,  to  avoid  a  second  meeting.  It  would  be  the 
last  straw  if  I  were  seen  opening  my  paper  bags  and  letting  loose 
my  insects?  When  half-way,  to  make  my  experiment  more 
decisive  still,  I  repeat  the  rotation,  in  as  complicated  a  fashion  as 
before.  I  repeat  it  for  the  third  time  at  the  spot  chosen  for  the 
release. 

This  spot  is  at  the  end  of  a  flint-strewn  plain,  with  here  and 
there  a  sparse  screen  of  almond-trees  and  holm-oaks.  Walking 
at  a  good  pace,  I  have  taken  thirty  minutes  to  cover  the  ground 
in  a  straight  line.  The  distance,  therefore,  is,  roughly  speaking, 
two  miles.  It  is  a  fine  day,  under  a  clear  sky,  with  a  very  light 
breeze  blowing  from  the  north.  I  sit  down  on  the  ground,  facing 
the  south,  so  that  the  insects  may  be  free  to  take  either  the 
direction  of  their  nest  or  the  opposite.  I  let  them  loose  at  a 
quarter  past  two.  When  the  bags  are  opened  the  bees  for  the 
most  part  circle  several  times  around  me  and  then  dart  off  in 
precipitate  flight  in  the  direction  of  Serignan,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge.  It  is  a  difficult  observation,  because  the  departure  takes 
place  suddenly,  after  the  insect  has  been  twice  or  thrice  round 
my  body,  a  suspicious-looking  object  which  it  wishes,  apparently, 
to  reconnoitre  before  starting.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  my 
eldest  daughter,  Antonia,  who  is  on  the  look-out  beside  the  nests, 
sees  the  first  traveller  arrive.  On  my  return,  in  the  course  of 
the  evening,  two  others  come  back.  Total  ;  three  returned  on 
the  same  day,  out  of  ten  strayed. 

I  resume  the  experiment  next  day.  I  mark  ten  Mason-bees 
with  red,  which  will  enable  me  to  distinguish  them  from  those 
who  returned  on  the  day  before  and  from  those  who  may  still 
return  with  the  white  spot  uneffaced.  The  same  precautions, 
the  same  rotations,  the  same  localities  as  on  the  first  occasion; 
only,  I  make  no  rotation  on  the  way,  confining  myself  to  those 
of  the  start  and  the  arrival.  The  insects  are  released  at  a  quarter 
past  eleven.  I  preferred  the  morning  as  showing  more  anima¬ 
tion  in  the  works.  One  bee  was  seen  by  Antonia  to  be  back 
in  the  nest  by  twenty  minutes  past  eleven.  Presuming  her 
to  be  the  first  let  loose,  it  took  her  just  five  minutes  to  cover 
(1)  The  village  in  Provence  where  the  author  lives. — T ranalator' a  Note. 
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the  distance.  But  there  is  nothing  to  tell  me  that  it  is  not 
another,  in  which  case  she  was  content  with  less.  It  is  the 
fastest  speed  that  I  have  succeeded  in  noting.  I  myself  am  back 
at  twelve  and  within  a  short  time  catch  three  others.  I  see  no 
more  during  the  rest  of  the  evening.  Total  :  four  home,  out 
of  ten. 

The  4th  of  May  is  a  very  bright,  calm,  wrarm  day,  weather 
highly  propitious  for  my  experiments.  I  take  fifty  Mason-bees 
marked  w’ith  blue.  The  distance  to  be  travelled  remains  the 
same.  First  rotation  after  carrying  my  insects  a  few  hundred 
steps  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  finally  taken ;  in  addition, 
three  rotations  on  the  road ;  a  fifth  rotation  at  the  place  where 
they  are  set  free.  If  they  do  not  lose  their  bearings  this  time 
it  will  not  be  for  lack  of  turning.  I  begin  to  open  my  paper 
screws  at  twenty  minutes  past  nine.  The  hour  is  rather  early,  for 
which  reason  my  bees  on  recovering  their  liberty  remain  for  a 
moment  undecided  and  lazy  ;  but  after  a  short  sun-bath  on  a  stone 
where  I  place  them  they  take  wing.  I  am  sitting  on  the  ground, 
facing  the  south,  with  Serignan  on  my  left  and  Piolenc  on  my 
right.  When  the  flight  is  not  too  sw’ift  to  allow’  me  to  perceive  the 
direction  taken,  I  see  my  released  captives  disappear  to  my  left. 

A  few,  but  only  a  few,  go  south  ;  tw’o  or  three  go  west,  or  to  right 
of  me.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  north,  against  w’hich  I  act  as  a 
screen.  All  told,  the  great  majority  take  the  left,  that  is  to  say, 
the  direction  of  the  nest.  The  last  is  released  at  twenty  minutes 
to  ten.  One  of  the  fifty  travellers  has  lost  her  mark  in  the  paper 
bag.  I  deduct  her  from  the  total,  leaving  forty-nine. 

According  to  Antonia,  who  w’atches  the  home-coming,  the 
earliest  arrivals  appeared  at  twenty-five  minutes  to  ten,  say 
fifteen  minutes  after  the  first  w’as  set  free.  By  twelve  o’clock 
midday  there  are  eleven  back ;  and  by  four  <  ’clock  in  the  evening 
seventeen.  That  ends  the  census.  Total  :  seventeen,  out  of 
forty-nine. 

A  fourth  experiment  is  resolved  upon,  on  the  14th  of  May. 
The  w’eather  is  glorious,  wdth  a  light  northerly  breeze.  I  take 
twenty  Mason-bees  marked  in  pink,  at  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  Rotations  at  the  start,  after  a  preliminary  backing  in 
a  direction  opposite  to  that  which  I  intend  to  take ;  tw^o  rotations 
on  the  road ;  a  fourth  on  arriving.  All  those  w’hose  flight  I  am 
able  to  follow  with  my  eyes  turn  to  my  left,  that  is  to  say, 
towards  Serignan.  Yet  I  had  taken  my  precautions  to  leave 
the  choice  free  betw’een  the  two  opposite  directions ;  in  particular, 
I  had  sent  aw’ay  my  dog,  who  was  on  my  right.  To-day  the  bees 
do  not  circle  round  me ;  some  fly  away  at  once :  the  others,  the 
greater  number,  feeling  giddy,  perhaps,  after  the  pitching  of  the 
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journey  and  the  rolling  of  the  sling,  alight  on  the  ground  a  few 
yards  away,  seem  to  wait  until  they  are  somewhat  recovered  and 
then  fly  off  to  the  left.  I  perceived  this  to  be  the  general  flight, 
whenever  I  was  able  to  observe  at  all.  I  was  back  at  a  quarter 
to  ten.  Two  bees  with  pink  marks  were  there  before  me,  of 
whom  one  was  engaged  in  building,  with  her  pellet  of  mortar  in 
her  mandibles.  By  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  there  were 
seven  arrivals ;  I  saw  no  more  during  the  rest  of  the  day.  Total : 
seven,  out  of  twenty. 

Let  us  be  satisfied  with  this  :  the  experiment  has  been  repeated 
often  enough,  but  it  does  not  conclude  as  Darwin  hoped,  as  1 
myself  hoped,  especially  after  what  I  had  been  told  about  the  cat. 
In  vain,  adopting  the  advice  given,  do  I  carry  my  insects  first  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  the  place  at  which  I  intend  to  release 
them;  in  vain,  when  about  to  retrace  my  steps,  do  I  whirl  my 
sling  with  every  rotary  complication  that  I  am  able  to  imagine ; 
in  vain,  thinking  to  increase  the  difficulties,  do  I  repeat  the 
rotation  as  often  as  five  times  over  :  at  the  start,  on  the  road,  on 
arriving ;  it  makes  no  difference  :  the  Mason-bees  return ;  and 
the  proportion  of  returns  on  the  same  day  fluctuates  between 
thirty  and  forty  per  cent.  It  goes  to  my  heart  to  abandon  an 
idea  suggested  by  such  a  master  and  welcomed  all  the  more 
readily  by  myself  inasmuch  as  I  thought  it  likely  to  provide  a 
final  solution.  The  facts  are  there,  more  eloquent  than  any 
number  of  ingenious  views ;  and  the  problem  remains  as 
mysterious  as  ever. 

In  the  following  year,  1881,  I  began  experimenting  again,  but 
in  a  different  w-ay.  Hitherto,  I  had  wmrked  on  the  level.  To 
return  to  the  nest,  my  strayed  bees  had  only  to  cross  slight 
obstacles,  the  hedges  and  spinneys  of  the  tilled  fields.  To-day,  I 
propose  to  add  to  the  difficulties  of  distance  those  of  the  ground 
to  be  traversed.  Discontinuing  all  my  backing  and  whirling 
tactics,  things  which  I  recognise  as  useless,  I  think  of  releasing 
my  bees  in  the  thick  of  the  Serignan  Woods.  How  will  they 
escape  from  that  labyrinth,  where,  in  the  early  days,  T  needed 
a  compass  to  find  ray  way?  Moreover,  I  shall  have  an  assistant 
with  me,  a  pair  of  eyes  younger  than  mine  and  better  fitted  to 
follow  my  insects’  first  flight.  That  immediate  start  in  the 
direction  of  the  nest  has  already  been  repeated  very  often  and  is 
beginning  to  interest  me  more  than  the  return  itself.  A  pharma¬ 
ceutical  student,  spending  a  few  days  with  his  parents,  shall  be 
my  eye-witness.  With  him  T  feel  at  ease ;  science  and  he  are 
acquainted. 

The  trip  to  the  woods  takes  place  on  the  16th  of  May.  The 
weather  is  hot  and  suggests  a  coming  storm.  There  is  a  per- 
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ceptible  breeze  from  the  south,  but  not  enough  to  upset  my 
travellers,  forty  Mason-bees  are  caught.  To  shorten  the  pre¬ 
parations,  because  of  the  distance,  I  do  not  mark  them  while 
they  are  on  the  nests ;  I  shall  mark  them  at  the  starting-point  as 
1  release  them.  It  is  the  old  method,  prolific  of  stings;  but  1 
prefer  it  to-day  to  save  time.  It  takes  me  an  hour  to  reach  the 
place.  The  distance,  therefore,  allowing  for  windings,  is  about 
three  miles. 

The  site  selected  must  permit  me  to  recognise  the  direction  of 
the  first  attempt  at  flight.  I  choose  a  clearing  in  the  middle  of 
the  copses.  All  around  is  a  great  expanse  of  dense  woods, 
shutting  out  the  horizon  on  every  side ;  on  the  south ,  in  the 
direction  of  the  nests,  a  curtain  of  hills  rises  to  a  height  of  some 
three  hundred  feet  above  the  spot  at  which  I  stand.  The  wind 
is  not  strong,  but  it  is  blowing  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that 
which  my  insects  will  have  to  take  in  order  to  reach  their  home. 
I  turn  my  back  to  Serignan,  so  that,  when  leaving  my  fingers, 
the  bees,  to  return  to  the  nest,  will  be  obliged  to  fly  sideways, 
to  right  and  left  of  me ;  I  mark  the  insects  and  release  them  one 
by  one.  The  operation  begins  at  twenty  minutes  past  ten. 

One  half  of  the  bees  seem  rather  indolent,  flutter  about  for  a 
while,  drop  to  the  ground,  appear  to  recover  their  spirits,  and 
then  start  off.  The  other  half  show  greater  decision.  Although 
the  insects  have  to  fight  against  the  soft  wind  that  is  blowing  from 
the  south,  they  make  straight  for  the  nest  at  the  first  outset. 
All  go  south,  after  describing  a  few  circles,  a  few  loops  around 
us.  There  is  no  exception  in  the  case  of  any  of  those  v.^hose 
departure  we  are  able  to  follow.  The  fact  is  perceived  by  my 
colleague  and  myself  beyond  dispute  or  doubt.  My  Mason-bees 
head  for  the  south  as  though  some  compass  told  them  the  point 
of  the  wind. 

I  am  back  at  twelve  o’clock.  None  of  the  strays  is  at  the 
nest ;  but  a  few  minutes  later  I  catch  two.  By  two  o’clock  the 
number  has  increased  to  nine.  But  now  the  sky  clouds  over,  the 
wind  freshens  and  the  storm  is  close  at  hand.  We  can  rely  on 
no  more  arrivals.  Total  :  nine  out  of  forty,  or  twenty-two  per 
cent. 

The  proportion  is  smaller  than  in  the  former  cases,  when  it 
varied  between  thirty  and  forty  per  cent.  Must  we  attribute  this 
result  to  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome?  Can  the  Mason-bees 
have  lost  their  way  in  the  maze  of  the  forest?  It  is  safer  not 
to  give  an  opinion  :  other  causes  intervened  which  may  have 
decreased  the  number  of  returns.  I  marked  the  insects  at  the 
starting-point ;  T  handled  them ;  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  they  were  all  in  the  best  of  condition  on  leaving  my  stung 
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and  smarting  fingers.  Besides,  the  sky  has  become  overcast,  a 
storm  is  imminent.  In  the  month  of  May,  so  variable,  so  fickle, 
in  my  district,  we  can  hardly  ever  rely  on  a  steady  day  of  fine 
weather.  A  splendid  morning  is  swiftly  followed  by  a  fitful 
afternoon ;  and  my  experiments  with  Mason-bees  have  often 
suffered  by  these  variations.  All  considered,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  homeward  journey  across  the  forest  and  the 
mountain  is  effected  just  as  readily  as  across  the  cornfields  and 
the  plain. 

I  have  one  last  resource  left  w’hereby  to  try  and  put  my  bees 
out  of  their  latitude.  I  will  first  take  them  to  a  great  distance; 
then,  describing  a  wide  curve,  I  will  return  by  another  road  and 
release  my  captives  when  I  am  near  enough  to  the  village,  say 
about  two  miles.  A  conveyance  is  necessary  this  time.  My 
collaborator  of  the  day  in  the  woods  offers  me  the  use  of  his 
gig.  The  two  of  us  set  off,  with  fifteen  Mason-bees,  along  the 
road  to  Orange,  until  we  come  to  the  viaduct.  Here,  on  the 
right,  is  the  straight  ribbon  of  the  old  Roman  road,  the  Via 
Domitia.  We  take  it,  driving  north  towards  the  Uchaux 
Mountains,  and  then  turn  back  towards  Serignan,  by  the  Piolenc 
road.  A  halt  is  made  at  Font-Claire,  the  distance  from  which 
to  the  village  is  about  one  mile  and  five  furlongs.  The  loop 
described  measures  not  far  short  of  five  miles  and  a  half. 

At  the  same  time,  Favier  came  and  joined  me  at  Font-Claire 
by  the  direct  road,  the  one  that  runs  through  Piolenc.  He 
brought  with  him  fifteen  Mason-bees,  intended  for  purposes  of 
comparison  with  mine.  I  am  therefore  in  possession  of  two  sets 
of  insects.  Fifteen,  marked  in  pink,  have  taken  the  five-mile 
bend  ;  fifteen,  marked  in  blue,  have  come  by  the  straight  road,  the 
shortest  road  for  the  return  to  the  nest.  The  weather  is  warm, 
very  bright  and  calm ;  I  could  not  hope  for  a  better  day  for  the 
success  of  my  experiment.  The  insects  are  given  their  freedom 
at  midday. 

At  five  o’clock  the  arrivals  number  seven  of  the  pink  Mason- 
bees,  whom  I  thought  that  I  had  perplexed  by  a  long  and 
circuitous  drive,  and  six  of  the  blue  Mason-bees,  who  came  to 
Font-Claire  by  the  direct  route.  The  two  proportions,  forty-six 
and  forty  per  cent.,  are  almost  equal;  and  the  slight  excess  in 
favour  of  the  insects  that  went  the  circuit  is  evidently  an  acci¬ 
dental  result  of  which  we  need  not  take  notice.  The  bend 
described  cannot  have  aided  the  return  ;  but  it  is  also  certain 
that  it  has  not  hampered  it. 

The  proof  is  ample.  The  intricate  movements  of  a  rotation 
such  as  I  have  described ;  the  obstacle  of  hills  and  woods ;  the 
pitfalls  of  a  road  w'hich  moves  on,  then  back,  and  returns  after 
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making  a  wide  circuit  :  none  of  these  is  able  to  disconcert  the 
strayed  Mason-bees  or  prevent  them  from  going  back  to  the  nest. 

I  had  written  to  Charles  Darwin,  telling  him  of  my  first 
negative  results,  those  of  the  rotary  movement.  He  expected  a 
success  and  was  much  surprised  at  the  failure.  Had  he  had 
time  to  experiment  with  his  pigeons,  they  w'ould  have  behaved 
just  like  my  bees ;  the  preliminary  rotation  would  not  have 
affected  them.  The  problem  called  for  another  method  ;  and  what 
he  proposed  was  this  ; 

“To  place  the  insect  within  an  induction  coil,  so  as  to  disturb  any  magnetic 
or  diamagnetic  sensibility  which  it  seems  just  possible  that  they  may 
possess.” 

To  treat  an  animal  as  you  would  a  magnetic  needle  and  to 
subject  it  to  the  current  from  an  induction-coil  in  order  to  disturb 
its  magnetism  or  diamagnetism  appeared  to  me,  I  must  confess, 
a  curious  notion,  worthy  of  an  imagination  driven  to  bay.  I 
have  but  little  confidence  in  our  physics  when  they  pretend  to 
explain  life ;  nevertheless,  my  respect  for  the  illustrious  philo¬ 
sopher  would  have  made  me  resort  to  the  induction-coils,  had  1 
commanded  the  necessary  apparatus.  But  my  village  possesses 
no  scientific  resources  :  if  I  want  an  electric  spark  I  am  reduced 
to  rubbing  a  sheet  of  paper  on  my  knees.  My  physical  laboratory 
boasts  a  magnet,  and  that  is  about  all.  When  this  penury  was 
realised  another  method  was  suggested,  simpler  than  the  first 
and  more  certain  in  its  results,  as  Darwin  himself  considered  : 

“To  make  a  very  thin  needle  into  a  magnet;  then  breaking  it  into  very 
short  pieces,  which  would  still  be  magnetic,  and  fastening  one  of  these 
pieces  with  some  cement  on  the  thorax  of  the  insects  to  bo  experimented 
on.  I  believe  that  such  a  little  magnet,  from  its  close  proximity  to  the 
nervous  system  of  the  insect,  would  affect  it  more  than  would  the  terrestrial 
currents.” 

The  idea  continues  of  turning  the  animal  into  a  sort  of  bar 
magnet.  The  terrestrial  currents  guide  it  when  returning  to  the 
nest.  It  becomes  a  living  compass  which,  withdrawn  from  the 
action  of  the  earth  by  the  proximity  of  a  loadstone,  loses  its  sense 
of  direction.  With  a  tiny  magnet  fastened  on  its  thorax,  parallel 
with  the  nervous  system  and  more  powerful  than  the  terrestrial 
magnetism  by  reason  of  its  comparative  nearness,  the  insect  will 
lose  its  sense  of  orientation.  Naturally,  in  writing  the  above 
lines.  I  take  shelter  behind  the  immense  reputation  of  the  learned 
begetter  of  the  idea.  It  would  not  be  accepted  as  serious,  coming 
from  a  humble  person  like  myself.  Obscurity  cannot  afford  these 
daring  theories. 

The  experiment  seems  easy ;  it  is  not  beyond  the  means  at  my 
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disposal.  Let  us  attempt  it.  I  magnetise  a  very  fine  needle  by 
rubbing  it  with  my  bar  magnet.  I  retain  only  the  slenderest 
p£u:t,  the  point,  some  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  This  broken  piece 
is  a  perfect  magnet  :  it  attracts  and  repels  another  magnetised 
needle  hanging  from  a  thread.  I  am  a  little  puzzled  as  to  the  best 
way  to  fasten  it  on  the  insect’s  thorax.  My  assistant  of  the 
moment,  the  pharmaceutical  student,  requisitions  all  the  adhe¬ 
sives  in  his  laboratory.  The  best  is  a  sort  of  cerecloth,  which  he 
prepares  specially  with  a  very  fine  material.  It  possesses  the 
advantage  that  it  can  be  softened  at  the  bowl  of  one’s  pipe  when 
the  time  comes  to  operate  out  of  doors. 

I  cut  out  of  this  cerecloth  a  small  square  the  size  of  the  bee’s 
thorax ;  and  I  insert  the  magnetised  point  through  a  few  threads 
of  the  material.  All  that  we  now  have  to  do  is  to  soften  the  gum 
a  little  and  at  once  to  dab  the  object  on  the  Mason-bee’s  back, 
so  as  to  let  the  broken  needle  run  parallel  with  the  spine.  Other 
similar  implements  are  prepared  and  due  note  taken  of  their  poles, 
so  as  to  enable  me  to  point  the  south  pole  at  the  animal’s  head 
in  some  cases  and  at  the  opposite  end  in  others. 

My  assistant  and  I  begin  by  rehearsing  the  performance ;  we 
must  have  a  little  practice  before  trying  the  experiment  at  a 
distance.  Besides,  I  want  to  see  how  the  insect  will  behave  in 
its  magnetic  harness.  I  take  a  Mason-bee  working  in  a  cell, 
which  I  mark,  and  carry  her  to  my  study  at  the  other  end  of 
the  house.  The  magnetised  outfit  is  fastened  on  the  thorax ;  and 
the  insect  is  let  go.  The  moment  she  is  free  the  bee  drops  and 
rolls,  like  a  mad  thing,  on  the  floor  of  the  room.  She  resumes 
her  flight,  flops  down  again,  turns  over  on  her  sides,  on  her  back, 
knocks  against  the  things  in  the  way,  buzzes,  flings  herself  about 
desperately  and  ends  by  darting  through  the  open  window  in 
headlong  flight. 

What  does  it  all  mean?  The  magnet  appears  to  have  a  curious 
effect  on  the  subject’s  nervous  system  !  What  a  tumult !  What 
a  scare !  The  insect  seemed  utterly  distraught  at  losing  her 
bearings  under  the  influence  of  my  knavish  tricks.  Let  us  go 
to  the  nest  and  see  what  happens.  We  have  not  long  to  wait : 
my  insect  returns,  but  rid  of  its  magnetic  tackle.  I  recognise  it 
by  the  traces  of  gum  that  still  cling  to  the  hair  of  the  thorax.  It 
goes  back  to  its  cell  and  resumes  its  labours. 

Always  on  my  guard  when  prying  into  the  unknown,  unwilling 
to  draw  conclusions  before  weighing  the  arguments  on  either 
side,  T  feel  doubt  creeping  in  upon  me  with  regard  to  what  T 
have  seen.  Was  it  really  the  magnetic  influence  that  disturbed 
my  bee  so  strangely?  When  she  tossed  about  like  mad,  making 
fierce  play  with  her  legs  and  wings  on  the  floor,  when  she  fled 
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in  dismay,  was  she  under  the  sway  of  the  magnet  fastened  on 
her  back?  Can  my  appliance  have  thwarted  the  guiding  influence 
of  the  terrestrial  currents  on  her  nervous  system?  Or  was  her 
perturbation  merely  the  result  of  an  unwonted  harness?  This 
is  what  remains  to  be  seen ;  and  that  without  delay. 

1  construct  a  new  apparatus,  but  provide  it  with  a  short  straw 
in  place  of  the  magnet.  The  insect  carrying  it  on  its  back  rolls 
on  the  ground,  kicks  and  tosses  like  the  first,  until  the  irksome 
contrivance  is  removed,  taking  with  it  a  part  of  the  fur  on  the 
thorax.  The  straw  produces  the  same  effects  as  the  magnet ;  in 
other  words,  magnetism  had  nothing  to  do  with  what  happened. 
My  invention,  in  both  cases,  is  a  cumbrous  gear  whereof  the 
insect  tries  to  rid  itself  at  once  by  every  possible  means.  To 
look  to  it  for  normal  actions  so  long  as  it  carries  an  apparatus 
on  its  back,  whether  magnetised  or  not,  is  like  trying  to  study 
the  natural  habits  of  a  dog  which  we  have  first  driven  crazy  by 
tving  a  kettle  to  its  tail. 

The  experiment  with  the  magnet  is  impracticable.  What 
would  it  tell  us  if  the  animal  consented  to  it?  In  my  opinion,  it 
would  tell  us  nothing.  In, the  matter  of  the  return  to  the  nest, 
a  magnet  would  have  no  more  influence  than  a  bit  of  straw. 

Henri  Fabrr. 
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Above  the  seething  swirl  of  the  Mexican  political  maelstrom,  one 
rock  of  assurance  rears  its  head — a  rock  which  may  become  a 
refuge  or  yet  an  additional  peril.  The  ‘iGth  of  this  month 
(October)  has  been  officially  fixed  as  the  date  of  the  Presidential 
election,  and  upon  the  issue  depends  either  a  temporary  solution 
of  the  present  intolerable  situation  or  the  unfolding  of  a  worse  to  • 
follow.  I  say  temporary  advisedly,  for  already  the  irreconcilable 
rebels — or  revolutionaries — have  declared  that  whatever  may  be 
the  result  of  the  approaching  presidential  elections,  so  deeply  do 
they  mistrust  General  Huerta,  and  so  completely  do  they  repu¬ 
diate  his  authority  to  order  or  to  control  any  constitutional  election 
at  all,  that  they  will  not  abide  by  the  issue.  It  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  problem  to  be  solved  is  no  longer  merely  a  national 
one — were  it,  indeed,  but  this,  the  Mexicans  might  be  depended 
upon  to  settle  it  among  themselves,  as  they  have  settled  others 
upon  several  even  more  threatening  occasions  within  the  past 
century.  Unfortunately,  the  already  complex  situation  is 
threatened  by  the  interference  of  an  alien  power  whose  intrusion 
at  this  stage  must  merely  result  in  piling  Pelion  upon  Ossa  and  » 
rendering  confusion  worse  confounded.  A  far  more  dangerous 
situation  may  now  have  to  be  faced — the  peril  awaiting  all  * 
foreigners  in  Mexico,  of  whom,  it  may  be  computed,  there  are 
about  one  hundred  thousand  resident  in  the  Repul)lic. 

The  question  of  the  coming  Mexican  elections  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  from  a  dual  point  of  view — from  that  of  the  natives, 
reviewing  the  interests  which  divide  the  diflerent  ix)litical  parties ; 
and  from  that  of  the  foreigners,  considering  the  manner  in  which  [ 
they  would  be  affected  by  any  active  intervention  upon  the  part  i 
of  Mexico’s  powerful  neighbour,  the  United  States.  i 

After  more  than  twenty  years’  quiescence,  Mexico,  which  had 
come  to  be  regarded  by  the  rest  of  the  world  as  one  of  the  most 
staid  and  settled  of  the  Latin- American  Republics,  broke  out 
into  fresh  rebellion  in  the  autumn  of  1910.  The  agitation  in¬ 
creased  in  strength  until  the  following  spring,  when  it  culminated 
in  the  expulsion  of  General  Porfirio  Diaz,  the  veteran  soldier-  ‘ 

statesman,  who,  by  sheer  strength  of  arm  and  brain,  had  held  i 

the  country  together,  raising  its  political  status  to  that  of  the 
premier  Latin  State  in  the  Americas.  His  successful  opponent 
and  rival,  Francisco  Madero,  secured  but  a  thorny  inheritance, 
and  he  soon  found  his  promised  schemes  of  constitutional  reform 
to  be  both  unpopular  and  impracticable.  Almost  from  the  day 
of  his  election  he  was  faced  with  rebellion,  obstruction,  and  open 
disaffection,  both  civil  and  military;  wdiile  brigandage,  which 
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had  been  completely  wiped  out  under  the  iron  hand  of  Diaz, 
broke  loose  with  alarming  strength,  and  soon  dominated  the 
country  from  end  to  end. 

Last  February  President  Madero  was  assassinated — it  is  alleged 
by  orders  of  General  Huerta,  wdio  was  then  in  command  of  the 
Federal  Army  and  had  just  become  Provisional  President.  From 
that  time  the  efforts  of  the  Government  have  been  devoted  to 
suppressing  brigandage.  But  a  portion  of  the  northern  provinces 
remains  in  the  throes  of  a  violent  upheaval,  the  bitterness  and 
intensity  of  which  it  is  difficult  for  anyone  living  outside  Mexico 
itself  to  realise. 

To  those  who  dwell  under  constitutional  governments  of 
matured  experience,  it  is,  indeed,  almost  impossible  to  understand 
how  men  of  the  same  race,  speech,  and  faith  can  wage  such  bitter 
and  purposeless  warfare  against  one  another  ujwn  the  mere  ques¬ 
tion  of  administrative  leadership.  With  older  nations,  ix)litical 
strife  comes  and  passes  like  a  summer  storm,  agitating  the  public 
mind  for  a  few  weeks,  or  may  be  months,  but  leaving  little  trace 
of  rancour  and  nothing  of  revenge  or  of  brotherly  hate  behind. 
Not  so  with  the  Spanish  Americans,  and  with  the  Mexicans  in 
particular,  whose  deep-seated  enmities  are  passed  from  father  to 
son,  and  are  maintained  with  the  enduring  intensity  and  ruthless¬ 
ness  of  vendetta. 

One  solution  of  the  present  problem  suggested  is  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  General  Victoriano  Huerta  from  his  Presidential  candi¬ 
dature,  but  it  is  one  which  he  certainly  would  not  voluntarily 
adopt.  Inspired  and  w’holly  unreliable  intelligence  from  the 
United  States,  coloured  to  suit  the  momentary  interests  of  cliques 
and  individuals,  proclaim  the  fact  that  Huerta — “vowing  he  would 
ne’er  consent,  has  consented.”  The  statement  is  probably  untrue, 
or,  at  least,  but  half-true.  Even  if  Huerta,  for  appearance  sake, 
abstains  from  presenting  himself  at  the  polls,  he  possesses  both 
the  ability  and  the  ingenuity  to  so  control  the  elections  that  a 
nominee  shall  be  returned  who,  in  course  of  time,  when  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  Government  is  directed  elsewhere,  shall 
retire  upon  the  ground  of  ill-health,  or  some  other  equally  tenable 
reason,  and  allow  Huerta  to  step  into  his  place.  This  expedient 
was  followed  by  at  least  two  previous  Mexican  presidents,  Zuloaga 
and  Miramdn,  in  1859.  The  importance  of  General  Huerta’s 
alleged  complaisance,  therefore,  must  not  be  exaggerated  nor 
misunderstood. 

8o  far  as  Huerta’s  disqualifications  are  concerned,  he  is  not 
alone  arraigned  upon  a  charge  of  having  abandoned  the  cause  of 
the  late  President  Madero  by  opposing  the  army,  instead  of  loyally 
lending  its  support  to  him  when  General  Felix  Diaz  w'as  in  open 
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rebellion ;  he  is  accused  of  having  inspired  the  unfortunate  Chief 
Magistrate’s  and  Vice-President’s  assassination  while  held  as 
untried  political  prisoners  in  his  hands.  General  Huerta  and  his 
supporters,  however,  have  now  realised  the  truth  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  dictum  that  assassination  has  never  changed  the 
history  of  the  world ;  for  long  it  has  been  clear  that  plots  were 
being  hatched  against  the  present  regime  and  its  head  in  every 
direction.  As  lately  as  the  middle  of  August  a  plot  against  the 
lives  of  General  Huerta,  General  Felix  Diaz,  and  General  Arnelio 
Blanquet  was  discovered,  and  the  former  narrowly  escaped 
assassination  at  the  hands  of  a  police  officer  named  Monroy,  who 
was  armed  with  two  bombs  and  two  revolvers.  Non  est  diuturna 
possessio  in  quam  gladio  ducimus.  Further,  it  is  claimed  that 
the  Huerta  administration  is  illegal  and  unconstitutional,  only 
ninety  of  the  Deputies  being  present  instead  of  the  124  necessary 
to  make  the  election  of  a  President  effective,  while  many  of  the 
Deputies  were  brought  to  Congress  by  physical  force. 

A  probable  candidate  is  Senor  Viano  Carrando,  who  deems  his 
election  so  certain  that  he  has  already  taken  upon  himself  the 
duty  of  w-arning  foreign  Governments  that  any  financial  trans¬ 
actions  carried  out  between  them  and  General  Huerta’s  provisional 
administration  will  be  repudiated  by  Mexico. 

A  third  aspirant  to  the  Presidency  is,  and  for  some  years  has 
been,  General  Felix  Diaz,  a  nephew  of  the  ex-Dictator  General 
Porfirio  Diaz,  and  formerly,  under  his  uncle’s  Government,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Police  in  the  Federal  District  of  Mexico  City.  Felix 
Diaz  has  long  been  recognised  as  a  dangerous  rival  by  Huerta, 
who,  temporarily  at  least,  rid  himself  of  this  competitor  by  con¬ 
ferring  upon  him  the  superfluous  appointment  of  “Special  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Japan,’’  charged  with  the  mission  of  announcing  the 
latest  change  in  the  Mexican  Government.* 

General  Diaz,  a  popular  but  somewhat  reckless  leader,  is  a  son 
of  a  former  Felix  Diaz,  surnamed  “El  Chato ’’ — the  “flat-nosed” 
— and  a  brotJier  of  Porfirio  Diaz  ;  he  distinguished  himself  greatly 
during  the  Franco-Mexican  War,  and  especially  in  August,  1864, 
wffien  his  native  city — Oaxaca — was  attacked  by  Marshal  Bazaine. 

Until  quite  recently  a  fourth  candidate  was  looked  for  in 
the  person  of  Senor  Francisco  Leon  de  la  Barra,  ex-Minister  of 
Foreign  Relations  under  the  Huerta  Government,  and  Provisional 
President  of  the  Republic  from  May  to  October,  1911.  But  this 
diplomat  has  no  presidential  aspirations,  and  has  removed  himself 
from  the  political  arena  by  accepting  the  post  of  Minister  to 
France  and  on  special  mission  to  Italy. 

(1)  The  Japanese  Government,  however,  announced  that  General  Felix  Diaz 
would  only  be  received  at  Tokyo  as  a  private  individual  and  not  as  an  official 
Envoy.  He,  therefore,  cut  short  his  journey  and  sailed  instead  for  Europe. 
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This  is  far  from  proving  acceptable  to  many  of  his  supporters, 
who,  hungry  for  their  share  of  the  sweets  of  office,  have  announced 
their  intention  of  voting  for  de  la  Barra — and  of  electing  him — 
notwithstanding  his  complacent  retirement  from  the  contest. 
Herein  lie  the  possibilities  of  much  future  political  trouble. 

General  Manuel  Mondragon,  former  Minister  of  War,  and  at 
one  time  an  ardent  adherent  of  General  Huerta,  has  been  no  less 
skilfully  eliminated  by  the  policy  of  the  Provisional  President. 
General  Mondragon  has  been  sent  to  Europe  upon  a  special 
military  mission — the  exact  nature  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
revealed — which  fact,  however,  will  in  any  case  remove  him 
from  the  field  as  an  additional  competitor  for  the  Chief  Magis¬ 
trate’s  chair.  But  the  General  also  has  his  party  of  clamorous 
seekers  of  office  under  the  Republic,  no  more  inclined  than  the 
partisans  of  de  la  Barra  to  see  their  candidate  retire  from  the 
elections.* 

General  Amelio  Blanquet,  whose  name  is  said  to  have  appeared 
upon  the  late  President  Madero’s  “black  list  ’’  among  those  about 
to  be  condemned  to  death,  is  also  regarded  as  a  possible  com¬ 
petitor  for  the  presidential  chair,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he 
at  present  holds  the  post  of  Minister  of  War  in  President  Huerta’s 
Cabinet. 

An  opponent  who  can  neither  be  cajoled  nor  coerced  into  retir¬ 
ing  from  the  contest  for  the  Presidency  is  General  Venustiano 
Carranza,  the  redoubtable  leader  of  the  northern  rebels,  and  who 
has  established  himself  firmly  in  the  States  of  Chihuahua,  Coahuila 
and  Nueva  Leon.  Carranza  recently  made  the  statement  that  if 
the  United  States  would  permit  his  forces  to  obtain  arms  and 
ammunition  across  the  border  (and  they  have  secured  them  not¬ 
withstanding  President  Wilson’s  assurance  that  such  traffic 
“would  not  be  permitted”),  he  would  speedily  rid  Mexico  of  his 
rival  Huerta  and  all  who  are  associated  with  his  government. 
General  Carranza  has  already  proclaimed  himself  “Provisional 
President”  in  opposition  to  General  Huerta,  and  in  so  doing 
has  secured  the  moral  support  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  he  threatens  to  revive  the  abominable  “  Black  Decree  ” 
issued  by  order  of  Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Mexico  (from 
1864-1867),  which  enactment  was  put  into  force  on  October 
3rtl,  1865.  This  barbarous  ordinance — one  w’hich  no  doubt 
contributed  greatly  towards  the  carrying  out  of  the  death  sen¬ 
tence  u}X)n  its  ill-advised  enactor — provided  that  all  partisans  of 
the  Liberal  cause  taken  w  ith  arms  in  their  hands  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  outlaws  and  summarily  executed.  President  Benito 
Juarez  had  promulgated  a  similarly  merciless  law  prior  to  the 
landing  of  the  French  troops,  who  supported  the  Imperial  cause, 
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and  which  was  intended  to  deter  Mexicans  from  aiding  the  in¬ 
vaders.  Both  decrees  were  carried  out  ruthlessly  by  the  op^wsing 
parties. 

General  Zapata  and  Dr.  Francisco  Vasquez  Gomez  are  other 
candidates ;  each  has  his  ragged  political  following,  and  there  is 
not  a  man  among  them  but  is  able  to  secure  unlimited  quantities 
of  arms  and  ammunition  through  the  willing  and  indiscriminating 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States.  Payment  is  easy,  since  the 
leaders  and  their  bands  of  desperadoes  finance  themselves  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  pillaging — a  proceeding  which  the  Federal 
Government  are  wholly  unable  to  prevent  from  lack  of  sufficient 
forces  at  their  command. 

The  Liberal  Legalist  party  have  not,  as  yet,  nominated  any 
candidate  for  President  and  Vice-President,  but  they  have  still 
to  be  heard  from.  The  chief  of  this  party  is  Senator  Fernando 
Igl^sias  Calderon,  who  may,  under  pressure — which  need  not 
necessarily  be  very  severe — himself  consent  to  stand.  He  has 
already  issued  a  “manifesto,”  which  is  an  indispensable  step 
towards  commencing  a  campaign,  as  has  also  the  Irish- American- 
Mexican  Deputy,  Senor  Tomas  Braniff,  a  multi-millionaire,  who 
has  lately  hurled  himself  violently  into  the  political  arena,  not 
without  incurring  thereby  considerable  danger  to  his  social  and 
commercial  position.  Senor  Tomds  Braniff  is  a  son  of  an  Irish- 
American,  educated  in  American  schools,  and  a  director  of  a  large 
bank  in  Mexico  as  well  as  a  considerable  property  owner.  It  was 
he  who  with  others  arranged  peace  two  years  ago  with  President 
Francisco  Madero ;  for  he  is  a  patriotic  Mexican,  genuinely 
anxious  to  bring  about  peace  to  his  distracted  country. 

The  one-time  rebel  leader,  Pascual  Orozco,  who  has  caused 
more  trouble  and  perpetrated  more  atrocities  upon  defenceless 
and  innocent  people  over  a  prolonged  period  than  all  of  the  other 
revolutionaries  combined,  has  been  pardoned  and  restored  to  the 
good  graces  of  the  Government,  which  has  even  enrolled  his 
former  “lamb's,”  together  with  other  disaffected  contingents, 
among  the  rurales,  or  irregular  Federal  troops.  Then  there  is 
Senor  Emilio  Vasquez  Gomez,  a  brother  of  the  ear-specialist.  Dr. 
Francisco  Vasquez  Gomez,  mentioned  above  who  must  likewise 
be  reckoned  with,  in  addition  to  Don  Castillo  Brito  (now 
sheltering  in  Guatemala)  and  one  Don  Budolfo  Beyes. 

It  entailed  the  slaughtering  of  over  200  soldiers  and  more  than 
3,000  non-combatants  to  settle  the  question  of  supremacy  between 
General  Huerta  and  General  Diaz  under  the  compact  known  as 
“the  Ciudadela”  ;  how’  many  more  human  lives  must  be  sacrificed 
before  finality  is  reached  among  this  horde  of  hungry  office- 
seekers,  anxious  to  make  their  temporary  homes  in  the  Castle  of 
Chapultepec? 
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The  great  factor  working  against  any  permanent,  or  even  tem¬ 
porary,  amalgamation  of  so  many  varying  interests  consists  in  the 
majority  of  the  parties  being  personal,  while  those  who  are  not, 
profess  principles  w'hich  are  opposed  to  the  ideas  which  the 
majority  of  the  people  desire  to  see  triumph.  There  is,  for 
instance,  the  Catholic  Party  which  insists  upon  giving  preponder¬ 
ance  to  religion  over  patriotic  principles  and  national  interests. 
No  one  in  Mexico  to-day  cares  about  religious  questions,  which 
means  that  Ihe  Catholic  party,  really  a  numerically  strong  one 
and  [assessing  powerful  electoral  influence,  is  losing  ground 
which  it  might  not  only  retain  but  considerably  extend.  There 
are  a  dozen  other  political  parties,  each  having  its  “platform,” 
every  plank  in  which  is  opposed  to  that  of  its  neighbour,  and  each 
ruled  by  some  irreconcilable  crank  or  cranks  w'ho— like  the  Irish¬ 
man — are,  upon  principle,  “ag’in  the  Government.” 

The  real  solution  of  the  Mexican  imbroglio  must  be  sought  in 
an  immediate  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  land  question. 
Strangely  enough,  each  political  party  recognises  this,  and  each 
of  the  leaders  professes  himself  anxious  to  adopt  it;  meanwhile, 
not  one  of  them  has  put  forward  a  tangible  plan  which  would 
bring  about  any  effective  popular  arrangement.  Had  General 
Porfirio  Diaz  been  permitted  to  work  out  his  last  term  of  office, 
and  it  will  be  remembered  that  he  was  dispossessed  of  it  some 
sixteen  months  after  his  return  for  the  eighth  time  (April,  1910), 
he  would  have  made  an  heroic  effort  to  carry  into  effect  what  is 
known  as  the  “Plan  de  Ayala,”  a  proposed  enactment  which 
would  call  for  the  division  of  the  enormous  tracts  of  land  at 
present  held  by  a  few — and  a  few  only — of  the  Mexican  hacen- 
dados,  and  for  the  partition  of  these  estates  among  smaller  tenants 
or  freeholders.  During  his  long  term  of  office  General  Porfirio 
Diaz  had  been  frequently  urged  to  carry  out  some  such  proposal 
as  this;  but  he  had  always  hesitated,  while  recognising  its  neces¬ 
sity  and  justice,  for  fear  of  alienating  some  of  his  most  powerful 
financial  and  ])olitical  supporters— men  who  liave  since  gone  down 
with  him  in  the  wreck — such  as  Enrique  Creel,  formerly  Governor 
of  Chihuahua,  and,  later  on,  Mexican  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  latter’s  father-in-law.  General  Terraza.  Between 
them,  these  two  landowners  held — and  held  both  selfishly  and 
tyrannically — some  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  territory  located 
in  the  richest  and  most  thickly  inhabited  part  of  the  Bepublic. 

Some  other  prominent  members  of  the  Diaz  regime  have  fol¬ 
lowed  their  chief  into  voluntary  exile.  Sehor  .Tose^  Yves  Liman- 
tour,  the  former  Einance  Minister,  who  by  his  brilliant  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Treasury  Department  effected  much  tow’ards 
restoring  the  credit  of  Mexico  npon  the  foreign  markets,  dwells 
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but  a  few  doors  from  the  venerable  ex-Fresident  near  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe  in  Paris.  Also  in  the  same  city — the  Mecca  of  all  good 
Mexicans — is  to  be  found  Senor  Guillermo  Jjanda  y  Escanddn, 
formerly  Governor  of  the  Federal  District  of  Mexico,  and  still 
a  director  of  several  British-Mexican  companies  and  banks  having 
branches  or  agencies  in  London  and  Paris.  The  latter  city  is 
just  now  the  hotbed  of  revolution  against  the  Huerta  Govern¬ 
ment  under  the  active  leadership  of  Senor  Alvarez  Bui,  a  former 
attache  at  the  Mexican  Legation  in  Paris,  and  Senor  Fancher 
Avcona,  the  late  President  Madero’s  private  secretary. 

It  is,  then,  recognised  that  before  any  real  or  permanent  peace 
can  come  to  the  disturbed  and  discontented  people  of  Mexico 
some  plan  of  distribution  of  the  land  must  be  carried  out.  There 
is  a  large  and  hard-working  farming  class  which  could  be  thereby 
helped  not  only  to  become  self-supporting,  but  gradually  to  form 
a  strong  and  influential  section  of  the  community,  one  which 
would  in  their  own  interests  refuse  to  countenance  or  to 
support  revolutions  financially,  and  without  such  support  political 
subversive  movements  would  never  obtain  greater  importance  than 
small  and  easily-quelled  local  disturbances.  It  is  the  grievous 
and  long-enduring  economic  wretchedness  of  the  people — jxwr, 
oppressed,  robbed,  and  denied  the  commonest  justice— that 
forms  the  basis  of  the  prevalent  unrest.  Correction  of  this 
glaring  anomaly  must  form  the  keystone  of  any  national  move¬ 
ment  having  for  its  object  the  establishment  of  a  really  stable 
and  permanent  Government. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Mexicans  have  to  face  things  as 
they  unfortunately  are,  and  put  aside  any  immediate  considera¬ 
tion  of  Utopian  schemes,  even  those  of  the  most  ardent  character. 

The  time  has  passed  when  foreign  interests  can  afford  to  stand 
aside  and  watch  with  feelings  of  indifference  the  fierce  struggle 
proceeding  in  Mexico  for  the  triumph  of  parties  and  the  personal 
aggrandisement  of  individuals,  carried  out  amid  a  lurid  back¬ 
ground  of  rebellion,  rapine,  and  revenge.  However  much 
foreigners  may  sympathise  with  the  genuine  national  aspirations 
of  Mexico  or  of  any  young  nation  for  a  free  commonwealth  and 
for  the  security  of  a  healthful  ]>olitical  existence,  they  hold  too 
great  a  stake  in  the  economic  welfare  of  this  particular  country 
to  review  with  equanimity  the  continual  destruction  of  valuable 
property  and  the  waste  of  precious  human  life.  In  the  first-named, 
at  least,  we  British  pos.sess  a  substantial  vested  interest — an  interest 
which,  combined,  may  reasonably  be  computed  at  several  millions 
sterling.  The  Americans,  w'ho  hold  an  even  larger  stake  in 
Mexico,  profess  to  have  lost  over  $300,000,000  (£60,000,000),  and 
the  French  $250,0(K),(X)0  (£50,000,000),  during  the  past  two 
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years;  no  computation  of  British  losses  has  so  far  been  pre¬ 
sented.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  appreciate  that  such  enormous 
damage  can  have  been  done  to  foreign  property  as  these  figures 
suggest,  and  no  doubt  they  have  been  intentionally  inflated — as 
was  the  case  at  the  time  of  the  last  French  intervention  in  Mexico 
(1862) — for  the  purpose  of  preferring  claims  against  the  Federal 
Government  hereafter. 

No  greater  disservice  could  have  been  rendered  to  the  Americans 
living  in  Mexico,  whose  numbers  are  computed  at  60,000,  than 
the  ill-considered,  hysterical,  and  wholly  unjustifiable  advice 
tendered  by  President  Wilson,  practically  ordering  them  to  leave 
Mexico  without  delay.  Had  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson  and  his 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  been  as  well 
acquainted  with  the  Mexicans  as  they  are  ignorant  alike  of  these 
people  and  of  their  country,  they  would  have  recognised  that  their 
fellow-citizens  living  in  the  adjoining  Kepublic  would  be  perfectly 
secure  from  molestation  provided  they  abstained  from  interfering 
—as  is  their  wont — in  local  affairs,  and  from  too  freely  expressing 
their  sympathies  with  this  or  that  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
No  other  foreign  Government  deemed  it  necessary  to  withdraw 
its  subjects  or  citizens  from  Mexico  on  account  of  the  present 
administrative  situation,  and  Dr.  Wilson’s  panic-diplomacy  has 
not  only  irremediably  wounded  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Mexicans, 
but  has  entailed  incalculable  financial  losses  upon  those  nervous 
Americans  who  permitted  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  it,  and 
who,  no  doubt — backed  by  the  United  States  Government  State 
Department — will  have  the  effrontery  to  capitalise  these  losses 
and  demand  compensation  from  the  Mexican  Government  at  a 
future  date. 

That  the  damage  sustained  by  British  interests  is  also  real, 
however,  is  proved  by  the  compulsory  shutting  down  of  several 
gold  mines,  the  suspension  of  all  operations  by  the  Guayule 
Rubber  Company,  whose  properties  are  situated  in  the  regions 
most  affected  by  the  revolution,  the  damage  wrought  to  the  lines 
of  the  National  Kail  way,  only  one-half  of  which  system  is  now 
found  workable ;  the  withdrawal  of  the  whole  of  the  train  service 
upon  the  Mexican  North-Western,  and  of  about  one-third  of  that 
provided  by  the  extensive  Central  System.  These  facts  speak 
only  too  eloquently  of  the  serious  injury  which  has  been  inflicted 
upon  foreign — in  this  case  mainly  British — property. 

Bad  as  these  things  are  in  Mexico,  they  might  conceivably  have 
occurred  in  any  other  Tjatin- American  country.  Similar — and, 
indeed,  far  worse — misfortunes  have  hapi^>ened  quite  recently  in 
Brazil,  where  the  valuable  water- works  of  the  British-owned 
Mangos  Improvements  Company,  Limited,  have  been  completely 
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expropriated  by  the  State  Government  of  Amazdnas ;  while  in 
Cuba — which  liepublic  is  under  the  aegis  of  the  United  States— 
the  concession  granted  to  the  Cuban  Ports  Developments  Co., 
Ltd.  (Compania  de  los  Puertos  de  Cuba),  another  British  enter¬ 
prise,  has  been  most  arbitrarily  rescinded. 

It  is  well,  moreover,  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  times  past  jSIexico 
has  faithfully  observed  her  financial  obligations — a  fact  which  has 
helped  to  establish  a  credit  which  even  internal  political  changes 
of  the  most  radical  character  have  not  appreciably  aifected. 
Under  a  strong  and  permanent  Government  the  credit  of  the 
Republic  should  prove  as  strong  to-day  as  it  was  two  years  ago, 
when  the  4  per  cent,  external  gold  loan  for  £22,000,000  was 
easily  arranged  in  Europe.  Apart  from  the  heavy  liabilities 
which  have  been  incurred  to  foreigners  by  reason  of  the  damage 
done  to  their  property,  the  pressing  obligations  of  Mexico  are 
not  great.  The  Government  under  the  late  President  Francisco 
Madero  gave  their  solemn  undertaking  to  pay  for  all  the  damage 
occasioned  to  foreign  property  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  their  successors,  anxious  as  they  will  be  to  conciliate  foreign 
opinion,  will  in  any  way  depart  from  this  expressed  policy. 

Foreign  investors — alarmed  by  the  continuance  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  anarchy — are  asking  w  hether  Mexico  will  ever  return  to  a 
peaceful  policy  and  to  the  exploitation  and  conservation  of  her 
natural  resources?  Has  the  tem})er  of  the  Mexican  people,  they 
inquire,  passed  from  constructive  to  destructive?  Will  it  be 
possible  to  restore  order  and  peacefulness  to  this  distracted 
country,  unsupported  by  the  bayonet  and  brought  about  inde- 
jrendently  of  any  sort  of  tyrannical  dictatorship,  of  which,  in 
very  truth,  the  unfortunate  jxiople  have  had  more  than  a 
sufficiency. 

How,  and  by  whose  instrumentality,  can  the  much-desired 
settlement  of  Mexico’s  internal  troubles  be  best  effected?  Not, 
assuredly,  by  any  armed  intervention,  actual  or  threatened,  upon 
the  part  of  the  United  States.  Any  attempted  solution  of 
this  kind  would  merely  result  in  the  creation  of  a  far  worse 
condition  of  affairs,  one  in  which  foreign  lives  would  inevitably 
be  sacrificed  without  the  least  restraint,  because  of  the  withdrawal 
of  all  Governmental  protection.  The  whole  Mexican  nation- 
oblivious  of  party  or  faction — would  then  combine,  as  one  man  to 
repel  the  foreign  invader.  The  Mexicans  are  a  race  which  can¬ 
not  be  easily  suppressed  or  controlled.  The  completed  century 
w  hich  has  passed  since  they  became  an  independent  sovereign 
people  proves  this  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt.  No  measure  of 
confiscation,  exile,  oppression,  or  death  can  break  their  spirit  of 
resistance  or  of  retaliation,  inherited  in  a  large  degree  from  the 
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time  of  the  Spanish  domination.  The  Americans  must  long  ago 
have  recognised  this  following  their  experience  of  1846-1848, 
when,  notwithstanding  that  they  ultimately  succeeded  in  de¬ 
spoiling  their  exhausted  neighbours  of  one-third  of  their  terri¬ 
tory,  and  in  setting  back  the  boundary  of  the  two  States  by 
several  hundreds  of  miles,  they  left  upon  the  field  numbers  of 
their  own  dead,  and  had  to  face  a  heavily  depleted  exchequer  as 
the  price  of  their  victory. 

The  French  were  even  less  fortunate  when,  in  1862,  Napoleon’s 
well-disciplined  armies  invaded  a  divided  -Mexico,  nominally  to 
restore  peace  and  order  among  opposing  native  factions,  but 
literally  to  enrich  themselves  from  the  treasures  of  that  naturally 
wealthy  country  and  to  impose  upon  the  people  an  Imperial 
Prince  of  alien  origin. 

The  prophecy  uttered  by  the  Mexican  general  d’Uruaga — “la 
monarchie  perdrait  le  Mexique  et  couterait  cher  4  la  France  ” — 
proved  absolutely  true ;  for,  after  a  forcible  occupation  of  the 
country  for  some  five  years,  Napoleon’s  troops  w'ere  withdrawn 
without  having  achieved  a  single  beneficial  act  for  the  unfortunate 
people,  without  in  any  way  having  advanced  their  happiness, 
without  having  established  any  new  principle,  or  having  struck 
out  any  new  path  of  progress  or  national  prosperity,  and  at  a  total 
cost  to  the  French  Fimpire  of  363,155,000  francs. 

No  one  possessing  even  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Mexico  and 
the  Mexicans  of  to-day,  no  one  with  any  knowledge  of  the 
organisation  and  capacity  of  the  United  States  Army,  could  doubt 
that  a  fresh  armed  campaign  conducted  against  the  neighbouring 
Republic  must  prove  both  a  difficult  and  a  costly  enterprise — one, 
moreover,  which  is  bound,  in  the  end,  to  fall  woefully  short  of  effect¬ 
ing  any  permanent  improvement  in  Mexico’s  internal  conditions, 
but  fraught,  meanwhile,  with  the  utmost  danger  to  every  foreigner 
living  within  its  borders.  Not  one,  nor  yet  five,  hundred 
thousand  North  American  troops  could  subdue  this  nation  of 
15,000,000  resistant  people  dispersed  over  a  territory  exceeding 
760,000  square  miles.  Such  a  campaign,  indeed,  might  endure 
for  a  decade,  or  even  for  two  decades,  without  accomplishing 
any  useful  purpose.  The  whole  force  of  British  and  Continental 
public  opinion  must  and  will,  therefore,  be  brought  to  oppose 
any  such  attempt  by  the  hot-heads  of  the  United  States.  These 
thoughtless  and  irres|X)nsible  politicians — under  the  leadership  of 
Senator  Augustus  O.  Bacon,  of  Georgia  (Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations),  Senator  A.  B.  Fall  (from  New 
Mexico),  Senator  Williams  of  Mississippi,  and  Senator  Murray 
of  Oklahoma  (who  publicly  denounced  General  Huerta  as  “a 
member  of  the  ‘Black  Hand,’  an  assassin,  and  the  head  of  a 
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regime  of  treachery  and  duplicity  ”) — have  been  urging  President 
Wilson  not  alone  to  refuse  official  recognition  to  General  Huerta’s 
administration,  but  to  enter  upon  a  military  occupation  ol 
Mexican  territory. 

The  principal  reason  adduced  by  the  agitators  for  declining  to 
follow  Europe’s  diplomatic  lead  in  recognising  the  present 
Government  in  Mexico  is  that  “the  Huerta  administration  is  a 
revolutionary  one,  and  is  not  the  result  of  a  legitimate  succession 
to  the  Madero  Government.”  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  Government  has  not  been  asked  or  expected  to 
pronounce  any  moral  approval  of  the  means  by  which  General 
Huerta  gained  access  to  power  (reprehensible,  no  doubt,  from  a 
strictly  ethical  point  of  view),  these  critics  may  not  unprofitably 
be  reminded  that  with  the  exception  of  the  quarter  of  a  century’s 
dictatorship  held  by  General  Porfirio  Diaz — a  dictatorship  sup¬ 
ported  by  force  and  occasionally  stern  oppression — there  has  been 
hardly  one  Government  in  Mexico  which  has  not  been  the  outcome 
of  a  revolution.  Diaz  himself  first  rose  to  power  on  the  abase¬ 
ment  of  his  predecessor,  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  while  Francisco  Madero, 
whose  cause  was  so  actively  espoused  by  the  United  States,  was 
a  rebel  against  the  Diaz  regime  in  1911,  just  as  Victoriano  Huerta 
became  the  successful  opponent  of  Madero  in  1913.  To  refuse  to 
the  latter  official  recognition  upon  these  grounds  alone  seems  to 
be  the  merest  sophism,  rendered  all  the  more  odious  by  the 
remembrance  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  both  instigated 
and  supported  the  rebellion  of  Panama  against  the  mother-State 
of  Colombia  in  1903,  having  previously  aided  the  revolution  of 
Cuba  and  tbe  Philippines  against  Spain  in  1898,  and  all  for  the 
purjwse  of  gaining  some  material  advantages  for  themselves. 

President  Wilson  is  credited  with  having  passed  the  remark 
that  “nothing  would  induce  him  to  grant  recognition  to  the 
Huerta  Government  until  there  was  established  complete  peace.” 
How  can  peace — complete  or  even  partial — be  expected  to  pre¬ 
vail  when,  by  the  very  act  of  the  United  States  refusing  to  recog¬ 
nise  it,  the  only  form  of  government  existing  is  shorn  of  its 
powers  to  bring  about  a  better  condition  of  affairs?  The  hostile 
attitude  assumed  by  the  Washington  Cabinet  is  as  indefensible 
upon  the  grounds  of  common  sense  as  it  is  objectionable  upon 
those  of  international  courtesy.  Granted  that  the  Huerta 
administration  is  far  from  being  an  ideal  one,  it  is  at  least  the 
only  one  existing,  and  as  such  should  be  supported  until  a  better 
is  found.  Even  a  bad  government  is  preferable  to  no  government 
at  all  in  a  distracted  and  disunited  country  like  Mexico  to-day. 

Unfortunately,  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Wilson  regime  is  not 
the  only  cause  of  grievance  which  the  Mexicans  have  against  their 
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‘‘Big  Brother.”  While  withholding  recognition  upon  purely 
moral  grounds,  the  Washington  Government  has  closed  its  official 
eyes  to  the  discreditable  trafficking  in  arms  which  has  been  going 
on  for  the  past  two  years  between  the  North  Americans  living  on 
the  border  and  the  revolutionary  Mexican  forces. 

Simultaneously  with  the  political  fulminations  against  the 
revolutionaries  which  have  been  proceeding  from  the  Capitol,  train- 
loads  of  United  States  manufactured  arms  and  ammunition  have 
been  creeping  towards  the  frontier,  and  the  fact  that  much  of  this 
war  material  may  yet  be  used  against  the  country  of  its  origin 
has  in  no  way  affected  the  volume  or  purpose  of  this  trade.  The 
same  cause  of  complaint  was  raised  during  the  American  war  of 
1846-8,  when  North  Americans  sold  to  the  Mexicans  both  rifles, 
powder,  and  artillery  material  wherewith  to  slay  their  own 
countrymen ;  it  proved  a  subject  of  bitter  reproach  upon  the  part 
of  Maximilian’s  Government  when  seeking  to  overcome  the 
Liberal  forces,  who  were  armed,  clothed,  and  financed  by  United 
States  speculators ;  it  is  the  cause  of  urgent  but  fruitless  protest 
to-day. 

While  Senator  A.  B.  Fall,  of  New  Mexico  (U.S.A.),  and  his 
brother  gas-bags  and  braggarts  are  imploring  the  Government 
at  Washington  ‘‘to  repeal  the  law  which  permitted  ex- 

President  Taft  to  forbid  the  exportation  of  arms  and 

ammunition  to  Mexican  rebels,”  in  which  proposal  President 
Wilson  refuses  to  acquiesce,  their  fellow -citizens  in  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  and  Texas  are  openly  violating  such  law  by 
conducting  a  flourishing  trade  with  the  supporters  of  Generals 
Carranza  and  Zapata  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  Federal 
Government  on  the  other.  Even  in  this  matter,  then,  it  seems 
that  the  game  played  by  the  Americans  is  being  unfairly  con¬ 
ducted.  Proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  several  despatches 
which  have  found  their  way  to  Washington ;  one,  for  instance, 
dated  June  28th,  and  emanating  from  General  Venustiano  Car¬ 
ranza  (leader  of  the  Northern  rebels),  complains  that  ‘‘arms  and 
ammunition  from  the  United  States  are  being  freely  sold  to  the 
forces  of  General  Huerta  ” ;  while  another,  sent  by  General 
Huerta,  under  date  of  June  18th,  vigorously  protests  to  the 
American  Secretary  of  State  against  ‘‘the  continual  influx  of  arms 
into  Mexico  from  the  State  of  Arizona.”  Can  any  surprise  be 
entertained  that  red  revolution  should  still  stalk  triumphant 
through  Mexico?  Percy  F.  Martin. 
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“  You  will  inevitably  do  more  harm  than  good  unless  you  approach  this 
question  of  social  reform  with  a  full  consciousness  of  the  immense  difh- 
cultios  which  surround  it,  and  the  dangers  which  must  necessarily  accompany 
it,  unless  it  is  carried  out  in  a  spirit  of  caution  and  sobriety,  which  I 
copfess  may  not  be  absent  from  the  projects  of  Uadical  social  reformers, 
but  is  lamentably  absent  from  their  speeches.” — Mr.  Balfour,  at  Edinburgh, 
24th  October,  1911. 

In  giving  utterance  to  the  above  words  Mr.  Balfour  had  the 
National  Insurance  Act  particularly  in  mind,  but  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  they  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  disappointing  results — 
admittedly  disappointing  results— of  the  Labour  Exchanges  Act 
of  1909. 

Whereas  the  birth  of  Labour  Exchanges  in  Germany  would 
appear  to  have  taken  place  some  time  between  1893  and  1896, 
the  first  labour  bureau  in  this  country  was  established  at  Egham 
in  1885.  The  Egham  bureau  was  established  on  a  voluntary  basis 
by  the  late  Mr.  Nathaniel  Louis  Cohen  and  some  friends;  but, 
being  an  isolated  institution  serving  only  a  limited  area,  was  fore¬ 
doomed  to  failure,  except  in  so  far  as  the  experiment  contained 
the  germ  of  an  idea.  The  experiment,  however,  was  well  worth 
making,  as  the  experience  gained  proved  most  helpful  in  1906 
when  Mr.  Cohen  became  a  member  of  the  Employment 
Exchanges  Committee  of  the  Central  (Unemployed)  Body  for 
London,  working  a  system  of  Exchanges  throughout  the  Metro¬ 
polis.  Following  on  the  Egham  experiment  various  municipal 
bureaux  were  established  from  time  to  time ;  but  failure  dogged 
their  efforts,  mainly  because  of  unintelligent  management  and 
an  absence  of  co-operation.  The  Labour  Bureaux  (London)  Act, 
1902,  was  responsible  for  a  flitting  revival  of  these  institutions 
in  the  Metropolis.  Mr.  H.  D.  Lowry,  one  of  H.M.  Inspectors 
for  the  Local  Government  Board,  reported  in  1906  the  existence 
of  21  municipal  and  three  non-municipal  bureaux.^  Twenty  of 
these  during  the  twelve  months  ending  March  31st,  1905,  filled 
16,290  situations.  Eleven  of  the  municipal  bureaux  were  in 
London  and  ten  outside.  At  that  time  the  Finsbury  Borough 
Council’s  bureau  was  the  only  one  transacting  any  substantial 
volume  of  business  with  ordinary  employers.  The  others  were 
mainly  recruiting  offices  for  the  supply  of  scavengers  to  borough 
surveyors,  or  were  ultimately  merged  in  the  work  of  the  Distress 

(1)  Labour  Bureaux.  Report  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Lowry  (Local  Government  Board 
Inspector).  1906.  (86.) 
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Committees.  So  far  as  London  was  concerned  *an  effort  was 
made  by  the  London  Unemployed  Committee  (established  by 
Mr.  Walter  Long  in  1904,  when  he  was  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board)  to  secure  co-operation  between  the  various 
metropolitan  bureaux  by  means  of  a  Central  Exchange,  in  order 
that  a  man  registering  for  work  at  Hampstead  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  of  suitable  work  offering  at  Lewisham, 
and  so  forth.  This  effected  a  slight  improvement  until  most  of 
the  bureaux  were  merged  in  the  work  of  the  Distress  Committees, 
but  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  scheme  could — under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances — have  succeeded  ultimately, 
on  account  of  the  control  of  each  bureau  being  local  and  its 
co-operation  with  the  Central  Exchange  being  optional,  resulting 
in  a  total  lack  of  co-ordination.  Thus,  although  the  first  bureau 
in  England  (that  at  Egham)  preceded  the  German  experiment, 
the  German  Exchanges,  working  on  scientific  lines,  became  more 
speedily  of  real  utility  :  and  by  the  time  the  first  organised 
attempt  at  establishing  Labour  Exchanges  in  this  country  was 
made  by  the  Central  (Unemployed)  Body  for  London  in  1906,  the 
German  Exchanges  were  sufficiently  advanced  to  serve  as  a 
model. 

From  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Walter  Long  and  Mr.  Gerald 
Balfour  given  before  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Law's, 
it  would  appear  that  they  regarded  the  establishment  of  Labour 
Exchanges  as  an  integral  function  of  the  bodies  administering 
the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905;  but,  with  the  exception 
of  London  and  Glasgow,  no  action  in  the  direction  of  establishing 
Exchanges  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  the  local  bodies.  For 
this  inaction  the  Local  Government  Board  (by  this  time  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  John  Burns)  cannot  be  accounted  blame¬ 
less,  for  there  is  no  record  of  any  effort  being  made  betw'een  1906 
and  1909  to  draw  the  attention  of  local  bodies  to  their  powders 
and  duties  w  ith  regard  to  the  establishment  of  Exchanges  under 
the  Act.  As  a  result  of  this  slackness  the  only  evidence  of  any 
value  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and 
Unemployment  was  that  relating  to  the  working  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Employment  Exchanges,  and  the  value  of  that  evidence 
was  necessarily  discounted  because  of  the  extremely  limited  area 
to  which  it  related.  These  Metropolitan  Employment  Exchanges 
w'ere  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Central  (T^nemployed)  Body 
for  London,  the  registrations  at  the  twenty-six  local  Exchanges 
being  totally  distinct  from  the  registrations  at  Distress  Offices ; 
and  the  normal  vacancies  in  the  industrial  market  w'ere  the  sole 
outlet  to  w'hich  the  Exchanges  sought  to  introduce  their 
applicants.  The  whole  system  was  telephonically  linked  wdth  a 
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Central  Exchange,  which  acted  as  a  clearing  house  for  the 
Metropolis  :  and  in  its  main  essentials  the  system  of  working  was 
that  now^  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  working  the  Labour 
Exchanges  Act,  1909.  These  Exchanges  were  poorly  housed 
and  inadequately  staffed.  For  a  long  time  the  limit  for  rent, 
rates  and  taxes  fixed  by  the  Central  Body  was  T60  per  annum, 
irrespective  of  locality.  For  furnishing  and  structurally  adapting,' 
the  Central  Exchange  and  twenty-six  local  Exchanges  a  sum  of 
±'1,000  was  allocated.  From  first  to  last  the  Central  Body  appear 
to  have  lacked  a  sufficiently  full  and  intelligent  understanding  of 
the  interesting  experiment  they  were  administering  in  the 
Capital  of  the  Empire  in  a  spirit  which  cannot  escape  the  charge 
of  parsimony.  Notwithstanding  the  many  initial  difficulties, 
however,  these  Exchanges  (now  absorbed  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
system)  effected  a  distinct  improvement  on  previous  efforts,  as 
will  be  judged  by  the  following  figures  of  their  working  : — ' 


Period 

Situations 

Offered 

Situations 

Filled 

Fercentikge 
Filled,  of 
Situations 
Offered 

T  ransmigrations 
one  Borough  to 
another  : 
Effeeted  through 
Central 
Exchange 

No.  of 

Applications^ 

1906 

Aug  -Dec. 

5,974 

3,626 

60-7 

480 

34,071 

1907 

Jan. -June 

13,975 

8,903 

63-7 

1,298 

47,115 

July- Dec. 

11,955 

8,332 

69-7 

1,145 

1 129,760 

1908 

Jan. -June 
J  uly-Nov. 
(5  months) 

16,001 

14,237 

11,696 

10,934 

73-1 

76-9 

2,747 

_ 3 

Although  the  results  achieved  by  the  Metropolitan  Employment 
Exchanges  were  of  a  more  encouraging  nature  than  those 
achieved  by  previous  efforts  in  this  country,  their  success  can 
only  be  regarded  as  relative,  and  as  being  due  to  their  compara¬ 
tively  superior  organisation;  and,  above  all,  to  their  being  under 
a  single  control.  The  staff  deserve  a  very  high  tribute  of  praise 
for  their  enthusiasm  and  zeal  in  endeavouring  to  achieve  success 
in  the  face  of  many  discouragements — not  the  least  of  which  were 
the  lack  of  intelligent  sympathy  from  the  Local  Government 
Board  and  from  the  main  body  of  members  of  the  Central  (Unem¬ 
ployed)  Body  itself.  Their  one  source  of  encouragement  was  the 
Employment  Exchanges  Committee,  headed  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Beveridge  (chairman),  whose  indefatigable  efforts  have  received 
their  reward  in  his  appointment  as  the  first  director  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  Exchanges. 

(1)  “Unemployment:  a  Problem  of  Industry”  (p.  184),  by  W.  H.  Beveridge 
(Director  of  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Exchanges), 

(2)  Including  re-registrations  but  not  renewals. 

(3)  1,611  in  3  months  July-^September. 
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The  Unemployed  Workman  Act,  1905,  wa^  avowedly  an  experi¬ 
mental  Act.  It  was  originally  given  a  life  of  three  years;  but, 
under  the  policy  of  drift  pursued  by  the  present  Government  with 
regard  to  unemployment,  it  has  been  included  in  the  Expiring 
Laws  Continuance  Act  each  year  since  1908.  The  “Wait  and 
See  ”  Government  have  not  availed  themselves  of  their  experience 
of  the  working  of  the  Act  to  formulate  any  comprehensively  con¬ 
structive  scheme  to  put  in  its  place.  In  1909  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  (then  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade)  decided  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  Labour  Exchanges  Bill ;  but  whether  his  determination 
was  prompted  by  the  imminence  of  a  General  Election,  or  by  the 
fact  that  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  he  was  justified  in  so 
doing  by  the  results  achieved  by  the  Metropolitan  Employment 
Exchanges,  is  a  matter  for  conjecture.  If  the  latter  w  as  his  pre¬ 
vailing  consideration,  his  optimism  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
justified  by  results.  However,  the  Bill  became  an  Act,  and  a 
national  system  of  Labour  Exchanges  was  launched. 

The  results  anticipated  by  Mr.  Churchill  from  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Labour  Exchanges  were  greater  mobility  and  decasualisa- 
tion  of  labour ;  and  he  dwelt  eloquently  on  the  expectation  that 
they  w’ould  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  an  unemployed  w^ork- 
raan  going  on  tramp  seeking  work,  or  of  hawking  his  labour  from 
door  to  door.  He  also  emphasised  the  fact  that  Great  Britain 
was  leading  the  way  by  being  the  first  country  in  the  world  to 
establish  a  national  system.  These  expectations  show  us  the 
results  to  look  for  from  their  establishment,  and  it  wull  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  see  how  far  Great  Britain’s  departure  from  the  safe  path  of 
experience  has  been  justified  by  results.  It  may  also  be  profitable 
to  consider  whether,  and  how,  any  lack  of  success  can  be  remedied. 
The  Exchanges  have  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  starting  on 
their  career  during  a  cycle  of  prosperity,  and  at  a  time,  therefore, 
when  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  employers  should  be  active  dealers 
in  labour.  It  is  quite  clear  that  unless  there  are  both  buyers  and 
sellers  of  labour  the  Exchanges  can  be  of  no  real  service  to  the 
community.  Therefore,  if  the  Exchanges  do  not  succeed  in 
becoming  an  effective  factor  in  the  organisation  of  industry  with 
rapidity,  the  cycle  of  trade  depression  which  is  shortly  due  will 
militate  against  their  success  for  so  long  a  period  as  to  force  them 
to  lose  the  confidence  of  the  workers — and  consequently  of  the 
employers  also — to  such  an  extent  that  it  wnll  be  almost  impossible 
for  them  to  regain  it  against  the  next  cycle  of  prosperity.  In 
short,  they  must  “make  good”  immediately,  or  be  damned. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  venture  has  not  been  an  imme¬ 
diate  success.  The  Exchanges  started  opening  in  February,  1910, 
and  by  July,  1913,  430  had  been  established.  It  is  a  very  signifi- 
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cant  fact  that  although  three  and  three-quarter  years  have  elapsed 
no  annual  report  has  yet  been  issued.  It  is,  of  course,  understood 
that  the  period  of  beginnings  is  not  the  time  to  arrive  at  sweeping 
conclusions ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  first  three  years’ 
working  had  revealed  encouraging  results,  after  making  due 
allowance  for  the  initial  difficulties,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  would  have  shown  no  more  reticence  in  publishing 
the  fact  than  they  did  in  publishing  a  report  on  w^hat  they  con¬ 
sider  to  be  the  satisfactory  working  of  Unemployment  Insurance  ’ 
in  July  of  this  year — twelve  months  after  the  National  Insurance 
'Act  came  into  operation.  It  is  a  safe  assumption,  consequently, 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  regard  the  first  three  years’  w'orking  of 
the  Exchanges  as  disappointing.  This  view  is  confirmed  in  the 
Report  on  Unemployment  Insurance  by  the  Director  of  Labour 
Exchanges  and  Unemployment  Insurance  (p.  43),  in  which  the 
following  passage  occurs  ; — 

“It  seems  clear  that  much  could  be  done,  and  needs  to  be  done,  towards 
reducing  unemployment  ....  by  hastening,  through  Labour  Exchange 
organisation,  the  passage  from  employment  to  employment.” 

Apart  from  the  monthly  statistics  of  working,  which  appear  in 
the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette,  and  the  figures  which  are 
given  in  the  Annual  Abstract  of  Labour  Statistics,  no  statement 
of  any  description  has  been  published,  with  the  exception  of  one 
on  November  15th,  1911,  on  the  first  nine  months’  working,  and 
that  only  when  it  w^as  pressed  for  by  Mr.  Pike  Pease  in  order 
that  the  House  of  Commons  might  be  placed  in  possession  of 
some  information  on  the  subject  when  considering  Part  II.  of 
the  National  Insurance  Bill.  It  cannot  be  claimed  that  this  state¬ 
ment  is  a  very  informing  document,  being  mainly  statistical, 
and  containing  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  report  on  the  experience 
gained.  The  figures  given  in  the  statement  show  that  during 
the  first  nine  months  1,197,843  applications  for  employment  were 
received  on  the  General  Register  (i.e.,  excluding  the  Juvenile  and 
Casual  Registers)  which  is  based  on  the  “Adults  Trade  Table,” 
published  in  the  Labour  Gazette  month  by  month ;  414,138 
vacancies  were  notified  by  employers,  and  that  of  these  vacancies 
324,270  were  filled.  The  Board  of  Trade’s  “Fifteenth  Abstract 
of  Labour  Statistics  [Cd.  6228]  gives  the  figures  of  wnrking 
(General  Register)  for  the  whole  of  1911  as  follows  :  — 

Applications  received  .  1,945,763 

Vacancies  notified  by  employers  .  760,938 

Vacancies  filled  by  exchanges  .  593,739 

Thus,  during  1911,  for  every  100  applications  for  employment 

(1)  “Unemployment  Insurance  :  First  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  under  Part  II.  of  the  National  Insurance  Act,  1911.”  [Cd.  6965.] 
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vacancies  were  offered  for  39’1,  of  which  the  Exchanges  were 
only  capable  of  filling  30‘5,  leaving  69‘5  unsatisfied.  At  the  time 
of  writing  (August)  the  Board  of  Trade’s  “Sixteenth  Abstract 
of  Labour  Statistics  ”  had  not  been  published,  so  the  figures  for 
1912  are  not  available  to  the  general  public.  These  figures 
interest  two  sets  of  people  who  are  invited  to  use  the  Exchanges, 
and  who,  whether  they  accept  the  invitation  or  not,  have  as 
taxpayers  to  pay  for  their  upkeep — two  sets  of  people,  moreover, 
without  whose  joint  co-operation  the  existence  of  the  Exchanges 
cannot  be  justified — viz.,  the  working  man  and  the  employer.  It 
is  apparent  that  the  applicants’  chances  of  employment  through 
their  medium  are  not  rosy — 69' 5  per  cent,  is  a  most  disappointing 
proportion  of  failures.  Employers  are  urged  to  engage  their 
labour  through  the  Exchanges  “because  they  have  to  pay  for  their 
maintenance  whether  they  use  them  or  not,”  and  “because  they 
will  be  saved  the  trouble  and  expense  entailed  by  newspaper 
advertisements,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  securing  a 
picked  selection  of  hands  instead  of  having  crowds  at  their  gates.” 
Employers  who  fell  a  prey  to  these  specious  blandishments  on 
the  part  of  the  officials  only  succeeded  in  1911  in  securing  78 
per  cent,  of  the  hands  they  applied  for.  This,  notwithstanding 
the  large  surplus  of  workers  in  each  trade  on  the  Exchange 
Eegisters !  From  July,  1911,  to  July,  1912,  there  was  a  large 
unsatisfied  demand  by  employers  for  workmen  in  the  shipbuilding 
trade.  Yet,  throughout  this  period,  there  was  never  less  than 
7,000,  and  usually  more  than  8,000,  shipbuilding  operatives 
unemployed,  and  considerable  sums  have  actually  been  paid  by¬ 
way  of  unemployment  benefit  to  men  in  this  trade. ^  With  these 
facts  before  us,  it  looks  like  faulty  organisation  when  more  than 
one  in  every  five  situations  offered  cannot  be  filled.  Up  to  the 
present  the  confident  expectations  of  Mr.  Churchill,  so  eloquently 
expressed  on  the  Second  Beading  of  the  Bill,  fall  signally  short 
of  realisation. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  advantages  promised  from  the  system 
was  the  increased  mobility  of  labour.  The  Exchanges  were  to 
provide  machinery  for  shifting  workpeople  from  districts  where 
the  supply  exceeded  the  demand  to  places  where  a  shortage  of 
workers  in  their  particular  callings  existed.  The  instance  referred 
to  above  with  regard  to  the  shipbuilding  trade  shows  that  we 
are  yet  far  from  realising  Mr.  Churchill’s  hopes.  The  “Abstract 
of  Labour  Statistics  ”  gives  no  information  regarding  the  migra¬ 
tion  of  workers.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  how-ever,  that  the  state¬ 
ment  regarding  the  first  nine  months’  working  gave  figures  on 
this  point  which  w^ere  more  encouraging  than  any  others  in  the 
(1)  Report  of  Director  of  Unemployment  Insurance  (p.  43).  [Cd.  6965.] 
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statement ;  although  fuller  information  would  be  required  before 
any  adequate  estimate  could  be  formed  of  the  value  of  those 
figures.  During  those  nine  months  41,513  cases  occurred  in 
which  persons  were  placed  by  the  Exchanges  in  districts  other 
Ihan  those  in  which  they  were  registered.  This  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  that  a  change  of  domicile  was  occasioned  in  a  very 
large  proportion  of  these  cases.  For  instance,  it  is  stated  that 
these  figures  include  transferences  betw^een  the  various  London 
Exchange  areas ;  and  they  doubtless  include  similar  transferences 
in  contiguous  provincial  areas.  The  old  Metropolitan  Employ¬ 
ment  Exchanges  effected  3,892  such  transferences  between  July, 
1907,  and  June,  1908,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  their  area 
was  confined  to  the  Administrative  County  of  London ;  whereas 
“London”  under  the  present  scheme  means  “Greater  London.” 
So  much  for  the  mobility  of  labour,  but  when  it  is  a  question  of 
mobility  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  capital  possesses  far  greater 
fluidity  than  labour.  That  possibly  explains  partially  why  the 
hjxchanges  have  not  met  with  a  greater  measure  of  success. 
Largely  as  the  result  of  foreign  tariffs  and  of  recent  legislation, 
capital  has  been  leaving  this  country  in  increasing  volume.  That 
capital,  instead  of  employing  British  labour,  is  providing  a  liveli¬ 
hood  for  the  foreign  worker.  No  amount  of  Labour  Exchanges 
can  hope  to  solve  the  problem  of  unemployment.  When  our 
economic  conditions  are  such  that  capital  can  be  more  profitably 
employed  here  than  it  can  be  abroad  the  Labour  Exchanges 
should  do  a  brisk  business,  and  might  even  be  regarded  as  worth 
the  ^200,000  per  annum  which  Mr.  Churchill  anticipated  they 
would  cost  during  the  first  ten  years.  Taking  this  as  the  actual 
amount — and  I  shall  show  that  it  has  been  largely  exceeded^— 
each  job  filled  during  1911  (including  the  125,304  casual  jobs) 
cost  5s.  6|d.  The  casual  jobs  must  necessarily  include  many  that 

(1)  Mr.  Churchill’s  estimate,  however,  that  the  cost  of  the  Exchanges  during 
the  first  ten  years  would  never  rise  above  £200,000  per  annum  appears  to  be 
woefully  wide  of  the  mark.  The  total  estimated  expenditure  voted  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  year  1912-13  for  Labour  Exchanges  and  Unemployment  Insurance 
was  £1,080,790.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  allocation  of  the 
expenditure  of  two  services  included  in  one  vote,  but  this  total  is  £880,790  in 
excess  of  Mr.  Churchill’s  estimate.  It  may  be  that  this  excess  is  entirely  due 
to  Unemployment  Insurance ;  but  it  is  hardly  credible,  for  the  reason  that  the 
Act  only  came  into  force  on  July  15th,  1912,  and  Clause  84  of  the  National 
Insurance  Act  provides  that  no  benefit  shall  be  paid  until  six  months  after 
the  Act  commences.  It  can  hardly  be  contended  that  Unemployment  Insur¬ 
ance  cost  £880,790  for  the  year,  seeing  that  benefits  were  only  payable  between 
January  15th  and  March  31st,  1913.  (The  estimates  for  1915-1914,  although 
available,  have  been  deliberately  rejected  for  the  purpose  of  this  article,  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  even  more  difficult  than  in  1912-1913  to  differentiate 
between  the  cost  of  the  Exchanges  and  Unemployment  Insurance.  The  staff, 
and  many  other  of  the  charges,  have  been  merged  into  one  service,  and  the 
writer’s  only  concern  here  is  the  Exchanges.) 
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are  only  of  a  few  hours’  duration,  and  many  of  those  filled  from 
tbe  General  Eegister  are  known  to  be  for  less  than  a  week.  This 
is  a  very  costly  process  compared  with  the  German  Exchanges. 
The  average  cost  per  situation  filled  at  Cologne  and  Diisseldorf 
is  4Jd.,  at  Frankfurt  6Jd.,  at  Freiburg  7d.,  at  Strasburg  8d.,  and 
at  Munich  lOd.^ 

While  on  the  subject  of  cost  the  question  naturally  arises  as 
to  how  many  of  the  situations  filled  would  remain  unfilled,  or 
would  be  filled  less  rapidly,  if  the  Exchanges  did  not  exist.  It 
may  safely  be  assumed  that  under  our  existing  economic  con¬ 
ditions  very  few  fall  into  that  category — so  few,  indeed,  as  to 
afford  little  or  no  justification  for  the  existence  of  such  costly 
machinery.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  goodly  number  of 
these  jobs  would  be  filled  w'ith  the  identical  applicants  without 
the  medium  of  this  machinery.  Several  Government  Depart¬ 
ments  now  take  on  their  hands  through  the  Exchanges,  and  the 
men  who  used  to  apply  to  these  Departments  direct  are  now 
instructed  to  register  at  the  Exchanges,  which  in  some  cases  are 
actually  provided  with  lists  of  the  names  of  the  men  required. 
The  Corporation  of  Glasgow  had  some  such  arrangement  when 
their  Distress  Committee  maintained  an  Exchange  under  the 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905 ;  and  very  possibly  the  arrange¬ 
ment  has  been  transferred  to  the  new  concern.  There  are 
doubtless  other  instances.  The  Post  Office  now  engage  their 
casual  labour  (Christmas  and  otherwise)  through  the  Exchanges, 
although  they  have  never  experienced  any  difficulty  in  securing 
all  they  want  many  times  over  without  the  assistance  of  the 
Exchanges.  The  Post  Office  requirements  are  very  exacting,  and 
after  the  Exchanges  have  gone  fully  into  the  credentials  of  the 
men  the  whole  work  is  commenced  anew  by  the  Post  Office.  This 
amounts  to  two  Departments  doing  the  work  which  is  capable 
of  being  performed — and  more  satisfactorily  performed — by  one. 
Such  arrangements  have  the  effect  of  swelling  the  number  of 
transactions,^  if  they  detract  from  the  value  of  the  statistics,  but 
the  result  is  inevitably  more  officials  and  an  increasing  burden  on 
the  taxpayer. 

When  the  Act  was  introduced  it  was  urged  that  the  success  of 
similar  institutions  in  Germany  justified  their  establishment  in 
this  country.  It  is  quite  arguable  that  the  economic  system  of 
Germany  is  favourable  to  their  success,  whereas  results  would 
appear  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  our  existing  fiscal  system 
does  not  supply  the  required  atmosphere  for  their  successful 

(1)  “Unemployment  :  a  Problem  of  Industry,”  by  W.  H.  Beveridge  (p.  248). 

(2)  33,264  men  were  placed  with  the  Post  Office  in  this  manner  during 
November  and  December,  1911.  “Abstract  of  Labour  Statistics.”  [Cd.  6228.] 
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growth.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  statistics  of  working  make 
exceedingly  gloomy  reading  after  perusing  the  following 
tables^ : — 


Development  of  Principal  German  Exchanges. 

A. — Males. 


Exch.Mige 

Popula¬ 

tion 

lOOi 
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1901 
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!  Per- 

Situa-  '  ceiitage 
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Killed  'ofSitua- 
!  tioks 

1  Offered 

'  ' 

Per¬ 
centage 
Placed 
of  . 
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iions 

Situa¬ 

tions 

Filled 

Per¬ 
centage 
Filled 
of  Situa¬ 
tions 
Offered 

Per-  1 
centage 
Placed 
of 

Applica¬ 

tions 

Situa- ! 

tions 

Filled 

Per-  Per¬ 

centage  centage 
Filled  Placed 
)f  Situa-.  of 
tions  Applica- 
Offered  tions 

Berlin 

2,040,090 

'  19,030  1  97 -8 

77-5 

24,528 

93-7 

60-5 

84,375 

70-9  '  - 

Stuttgart  ... 

249,000 

10,474  !  73-3 

59-8 

12,900 

75'4 

48-7 

37,893 

84  1  72-5 

Munich 

5:!9,000 

15,0.53  i  93'5 

49  1 

24,358 

89-5 

50‘8 

29,058 

86 -3  ^  831 

Frankfurf^t 

835,000 

9,145  ,  — 

— 

16,149 

— 

— 

22,285 

82-8  1  42-5 

Cologne 

7,823  1  96-4 

70-4 

12,480 

97-2 

38-5 

21,805 

95-3  60-7 

DUsseldorf... 

[1,291F,  — 

— 

— 

25,862 

94-0  68-9 

Freiburg  ... 

4,974  1  80-3 

77-2 

40-1 

11,268 

74-3  50-1 

Strassburg... 

^nsKijii] 

922  — 

— 

12,171 

NUniberg  ... 

miiii 

1  4,818  1  01 -6 

I  57-6 

1  4,940 
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!  9,878 

' 
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B. — Females. 
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Berlin 

1,602 

2,072  i 

15,182 

61  ^ 

i  — 

Stuttgart  ... 

2,6:38 

3,843 

18,427 

08-i 

92  0 

Munich 

9,93.3 

20,815 

24,015 

63-7 

74T 

Frankfurt'-^ . 

534 

5,913 

15,701 

74-4 

82-5 

Cologne 

4,301 

7,784 

7,359 

66-0 

938 

Dii.s.seldorf . 

ri7p 

— 

2,844 

72:5 

'  71-4 

Freiburg  ... 

1,892 

2,935 

6,4:33 

67-4 

1  72-4 

Stras.sburg  . . . 

1,004 

1,040 
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51-3 

48-2 

Niirnberg  ... 

142 

3,193 
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1 

61-2 
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i 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  total  number  of  situations  filled  during 
1906  in  these  nine  Exchanges,  serving  a  population  of  4,381,090, 
approximates  very  closely  to  the  figures  for  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1911.  Even  in 
1896  (the  period  of  beginnings  for  the  German  Exchanges)  the 
percentage  of  applicants  placed  never  fell  so  low  as  that  disclosed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  while  the  general  percentage  of  situations 

(1)  Compiled  from  figures  given  in  “Unemployment  :  a  Problem  of  Industry,” 
by  W.  H.  Beveridge. 

(2)  The  number  of  situations  in  the  last  column  but  two  is  for  the  year 
April  1905-March  1906;  the  percentages  in  the  last  two  columns  are  for  1904-5. 

(3)  This  figure  is  for  1895,  and  refers  to  the  voluntary  exchange  taken  over  in 
1904  by  a  representative  association  financed  by  the  Municipality. 
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filled  to  situations  offered  was  better.^  It  must  further  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  German  Exchanges  are  not  a  national  system 
under  one  control  working  over  one  large  area.  They  are  mostly 
municipal  and  voluntary.  It  is  a  noteworthy  feature  that  the 
Niirnberg  Labour  Office  had  in  1904,  1905,  and  1906,  to  cope 
with  a  demand  for  labour  in  excess  of  the  supply.  This  holds 
good  not  only  of  the  aggregates,  but  also  of  each  of  the  various 
trades  and  occupations  dealt  with,  with  the  exception  of  general 
labour.^  Even  there,  however,  the  number  of  applications 
only  exceeds  the  number  of  situations  offered  in  the  proportion 
of  107-4  to  100. 

From  the  outset  it  has  been  the  avowed  object  of  the  Exchanges 
to  effect  the  decasualisation  of  labour.  This,  under  given  con¬ 
ditions,  is  an  excellent  object  :  but  to  attempt  carrying  it  into 
effect  before  any  provision  has  been  made  for  those  who  must 
inevitably  be  squeezed  out  of  industry  in  the  process  is  very 
little  short  of  a  crime  against  humanity.  No  such  provision  for 
the  victims  of  this  process  has  been  made,  yet  the  Labour 
Exchanges  have  already  embarked  on  this  project.  With  the 
threatened  approach  of  a  cycle  of  trade  depression  such  a  course 
is  a  menace  to  the  unskilled  ranks  of  industry.  It  is  true  the 
process  is  only  being  carried  out  to  a  limited  extent  yet,  but  the 
figures  produced  show  that  the  proportion  of  persons  who  divide 
the  various  jobs  filled  from  the  Casual  Eegister  is  being  materially 
reduced  from  month  to  month.  The  second  Annual  Eeport  of 
the  Port  of  London  Authority  contains  a  significant  statement, 
intimating  plainly  that  the  process  is  to  be  extended.  The 
Authority  is  empowered  by  Clause  68  of  the  Port  of  London  Act , 
1908,  to  establish  Labour  Exchanges  of  their  own  in  docks  under 
their  control.  The  statement  is  as  follows  : — 

“The  staff  of  the  Authority  at  March  31st,  1911,  numbered  13,429,  a-» 
follows: — Salaried,  1,298;  wages — permanent  men  on  the  establishment, 
5,314;  not  established,  but  regularly  employed  by  the  week,  1,944;  and 
extra  men — daily  average,  4,873,  a  total  of  13,429  persons. 

“  Several  conferences  have  been  held  with  shipowners  and  other  employers 
of  dock  and  riverside  labour  on  the  subject  of  the  regulation  of  casual 
labour,  but,  unfortunately,  have  not  resulted  in  any  common  basis  of 
agreement  being  arrived  at.  The  Authority,  after  consultation  with  the 
Board  of  Trade,  at  that  Department’s  request,  has  submitted  a  provisional 
scheme  for  the  establishment  of  ten  Labour  Exchanges  at  various  suitable 
points  in  the  Authority’s  dock  systems,  to  be  controlled  by  a  committee 
upon  which  the  Board  of  Trade  would  be  represented.” 

(1)  During  1910  (the  last  available  return)  the  Public  Labour  Registries  in 
Germany  had  1(X)  jobs  to  offer  for  every  158  men  who  registered.  The  British 
Exchanges  in  1911  (the  first  complete  year  of  working),  for  every  100  jobs 
offered  had  over  255  applications  and  this  figure  includes  the  33,264  men 
placed  with  the  Post  Office  for  temporary  Christmas  work. 

(2)  “Unemployment  :  a  Problem  of  Industry,”  by  W.  H.  Beveridge  (p.  246). 
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In  conclusion,  the  Exchanges  have  been  in  existence  long 
enough  to  prove  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Churchill’s  assertion  that 
they  would  not  make  work,  nor,  taken  by  themselves,  prove  a 
cure  for  unemployment.  What  other  measures  do  the  Govern¬ 
ment  propose  taking?  They  have  embarked  on  a  limited  com¬ 
pulsory  scheme  of  Unemployment  Insurance ;  but  Labour 
Exchanges  plus  Unemployment  Insurance  will  prove,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  but  quack  remedies  after  all.  The  Labour  Exchanges 
have  served  a  very  useful  purpose  in  demonstrating  the  futility 
of  our  existing  fiscal  system.  They  have  proved  that  during  a 
time  when  our  trade  returns  are  quoted  by  the  Free  Trade  Union 
as  showing  unbounded  and  unprecedented  prosperity  our  Labour 
Exchanges  fail  to  secure  work  for  69‘5  out  of  every  100  applicants. 
Quite  apart  from  fiscal  considerations,  it  would  appear  that  some 
measure  of  the  lack  of  success  which  has  dogged  the  Exchanges 
is  attributable  to  incompetent  management.  On  December  13th, 
1911,  Mr.  William  Peel  (now  Viscount  Peel),  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  elicited  from  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  the 
information  that  the  London  Divisional  Officer  had  approached 
the  London  County  Council  Education  Department  with  a  scheme 
for  improving  the  education  of  the  Exchange  officials  (including 
managers).  The  curriculum  proposed  contained  some  very 
elementary  subjects.  Fortunately  for  the  London  ratepayers, 
the  L.C.C.  did  not  entertain  the  proposition.  Apparently  the 
motto  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  “First  appoint  your  official  :  then 
educate  him.”  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Exchanges  have  proved  to  be  costly  cures  for  unemployment- 
cures  which  do  not  cure.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
recall  the  peroration  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  speech  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Labour  Exchanges  Bill  on  June  16th,  1909 

“  As  far  as  one  can  judge,  if  eloquent  speeches  could  cure  unemployment, 
this  Government  would  do  it;  if  an3’thing  else  is  necessary  we  must  wait 
for  some  other  Government.” 

Surely,  a  prophetic  utterance! 

H.  W.  J.  Stone. 


BULGARIA  AND  ROUMANIA. 


The  rapid  success  of  the  Bulgarian  Army  in  the  Thracian  cam¬ 
paign  of  1912  undoubtedly  alarmed  the  Christian  neighbours. 
This  feeling  of  jealousy  and  alarm  was  intensified  by  the  folly  of 
the  Bulgarian  Ministers  and  diplomatists,  particularly  by  the 
bearing  and  conduct  of  Dr.  Daneff,  the  principal  figure  among 
King  Ferdinand’s  advisers  and  the  representative  of  Bulgaria  at 
the  London  Conference.  It  seemed  as  if  this  obscure  politician, 
suddenly  raised  to  greatness,  and  negotiating  for  a  victorious  army 
and  rising  State,  had  lost  all  sense  of  proportion.  So  uncon- 
ciliatory  was  his  diplomacy  and  personal  bearing  that  Bulgaria 
found  no  friends  at  all  in  her  hour  of  need,  which  speedily 
followed  her  final  victory  over  the  Turks  consummated  by  the 
brilliant  capture  of  Adrianople, 

Yet  the  hostility  of  her  former  allies  ought  not  to  have  taken 
Bulgaria  by  surprise.  The  Servians  had  treacherously  attacked 
the  infant  principality  in  1885,  and  were  known  to  be  consumed 
with  jealousy  at  her  rise  and  extension  of  territory.  Awkward 
questions  were  certain  to  open  with  Greece  in  the  delimitation 
of  the  new  frontiers,  and  even  the  Turks  could  hardly  be  counted 
on  as  friendly  after  the  Bulgarian  attack,  without  which  the  other 
States  of  the  Balkan  League  could  have  done  little  or  nothing  to 
accomplish  their  scheme  of  spoliating  the  Ottoman  territory  in 
Europe.  Not  only  the  obvious  features  of  the  new  situation 
counselled  prudence,  but  the  Bulgarian  generals  were  not  without 
direct  proof  that  an  understanding  had  been  reached  between 
Greece  and  Servia  to  cheat  Bulgaria  out  of  her  share  of  the  spoil 
after  Bulgarian  soldiers  had  won  the  sanguinary  victories  in 
Thrace  which  delivered  Macedonia  from  Ottoman  thrall.  Every 
element  in  the  Balkan  problem  engendered  caution,  but  Dr. 
Daneff  threw  prudence  to  the  winds,  flouted  the  Powers,  defied 
the  Allies,  nullified  the  friendly  efforts  of  both  Russia  and  Austria 
on  his  country’s  behalf,  and  plunged  her  into  war  simultaneously 
with  all  her  neighbours.  At  a  time,  too,  when  her  army  was 
exhausted  by  the  sacrifices  of  the  winter  campaign  and  her 
peasant  soldiers  were  longing  to  leave  the  colours  in  order  to 
/eturn  to  look  after  their  crops  and  their  families. 

In  April,  1913,  Servia  and  Greece  were  openly  preparing  to 
rob  their  ally  of  the  share  of  the  conquered  territory  guaranteed 
to  her  by  the  Treaty  which  formed  the  Balkan  League.  Neither 
Servians  nor  Greeks  had  had  to  face  any  considerable  losses  in 
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the  Turkish  war;  both,  on  the  contrary,  were  on  their  mettle  to 
show  that  they  could  fight  as  well  as  their  eastern  neighbour 
and  both  Servian  and  Greek  armies  were  already  conveniently 
posted  to  defend  w^hat  they  held,  and  to  threaten  Sofia  itself. 
The  Turks,  both  at  Gallipoli  and  Chatalja,  were  recruited,  re¬ 
organised,  and  becoming  daily  more  formidable,  while  the  Bul¬ 
garian  armies  blockading  these  two  entrenched  camps  lay  many 
miles  from  the  scene  of  a  contest  on  the  western  and  southern 
approaches  to  Sofia.  This  strategical  situation  was  dangerous 
enough  in  itself,  but  the  relations  between  Bulgaria  and 
Eoumania  formed  an  even  greater  peril  for  the  Bulgarians,  and 
one  which  could  even  more  easily  have  been  warded  off. 

Eoumania  is  a  State  with  a  perpetual  grievance  against  its 
neighbours.  Transylvania,  the  eastern  province  of  the  Hungarian 
Crown,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  has  a  large 
Eoumanian  population.  The  reward  of  Eoumania  for  the  help 
she  gave  to  Eussia  in  the  crisis  of  the  war  of  1877  was  to  lose  a 
large  slice  of  Bessarabia  from  her  north-eastern  territory.  Shut 
out  from  the  sea  except  on  a  narrow  strip  of  coast,  divided  from 
a  large  section  of  her  people,  and  squeezed  between  such  mighty 
neighbours  as  Austria  and  Eussia,  the  position  of  Eoumania  is 
not  without  peril.  It  is  hardly  wonderful  that  the  Eoumanian 
rulers  and  people  regarded  the  rapid  expansion  of  Bulgaria  with 
jealousy  akin  to  fear,  for  the  erection  of  a  third  great  military 
empire  on  her  borders  might  have  been  fatal  to  their  security,  or, 
at  any  rate,  would  have  threatened  to  cut  them  off  from  the  sea. 
This  natural  jealousy  was  greatly  aggravated  by  the  truculent 
bearing  of  Bulgarian  diplomacy  and  by  the  contemptuous  treat¬ 
ment  accorded  to  the  Eoumanian  demand  for  a  rectification  of 
her  south-eastern  frontier.  It  was  tolerably  certain  that  these 
demands  would  be  backed  by  force  should  Bulgaria  find  herself 
compromised  by  the  fortune  of  war,  but  the  Bulgarian  Govern¬ 
ment  resolved  to  test  their  fate,  and  the  countermarch  of  the 
army  from  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  to  the  defiles  of 
the  Balkans  round  Sofia  began  about  the  third  week  in  April. 
The  mere  military  operation  w^as  of  stupendous  difficulty,  not 
only  because  of  the  distance  to  be  traversed  with  insufficient 
railways  and  roads,  but  because  the  whole  equipment  of  supplying 
the  army,  which  depended  chiefly  on  bullock  waggons,  could  not 
possibly  be  brought  back  from  Thrace  in  time  for  the  new 
campaign. 

The  plan  of  the  Bulgarian  commanders,  upon  whom  was  thrown 
the  fearful  responsibility  of  executing  the  reckless  policy  of  their 
civilian  colleagues,  was  the  only  one  which  was  capable  of 
securing  victory.  It  depended  on  surprising  the  Servians  by 
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throwing  the  principal  weight  of  the  Bulgarian  Array  against  the 
Servian  home  territory  by  the  passes  leading  directly  from  Sofia 
and  northern  Bulgaria  westward  through  the  Balkans.  This 
audacious  plan  not  only  stood  some  chances  of  success,  because 
it  was  very  difficult  for  anyone  out  of  Bulgaria  to  learn  the 
progress  and  route  of  the  Bulgarian  Army  in  their  countermarch 
westward,  but  it  promised  to  be  very  decisive,  for  it  cut  off  the 
Servian  forces  in  Macedonia  from  their  base,  and  severed  their 
communications  with  Belgrade.  So  well  was  the  march  of  the 
army  executed  that  the  scheme  promised  well  as  late  as  the  last 
week  of  June,  when,  however,  the  Daneff  Ministry  suspended  the 
forward  movement  of  the  troops  in  compliance  with  what  appeared 
to  them  to  be  the  political  necessity  of  the  moment  in  the  St. 
Petersburg  negotiations.  This  delay  was  fatal  to  the  project.  The 
Servians  learnt  the  direction  of  the  Bulgarian  troops  and  their 
actual  positions,  and  then  speedily  took  steps  to  fortify  and  defend 
the  passes  through  the  Balkans,  while  effecting  a  union  with  the 
Greek  Army  from  Salonika.  Savoff  thereupon  resigned  from  the 
chief  command  of  the  Bulgarians,  whose  offensive  movement  had 
now  to  be  directed  against  the  southern  group  of  Servian 
divisions.  At  first  successful,  the  Bulgarian  advance  was  checked 
and  then  thrown  back  by  the  reinforcements  Servia  was  able  to 
push  forw^ard  by  road  and  rail  while  their  enemies  could  only  use 
mountain  tracks.  The  Bulgarians,  in  their  turn,  were  thrown  on 
the  defensive,  and  the  operations  assumed  the  character  of  a 
stationary  holding  contest  sustained  by  the  Servian  partial  attacks 
on  the  Bulgarian  positions.  These  attacks  were  pushed  with  just 
sufficient  energy  to  prevent  the  Bulgarians  from  turning  in  force 
against  Greece  or  Eoumania. 

As  soon  as  the  Bulgarian  coup  had  definitely  failed  public 
opinion  in  Eoumania  became  too  strong  for  the  King  and  his 
Ministers  who  desired  to  keep  the  peace,  and  mobilisation  of  the 
Roumanian  Army  was  decreed  on  July  5th.  The  mobilisation 
and  concentration  of  this  army  were  executed  with  unexpected 
celerity  and  smoothness.  Five  army  corps,  each  consisting  of 
two  divisions  of  the  line  and  one  of  reserve  infantry,  with  two 
divisions  of  cavalry,  were  formed  in  a  few  days,  and  were  rapidly 
assembled  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  One  army  corps  occupied 
the  disputed  territory  on  the  Dobrutscha,  while  the  remaining 
four,  with  the  cavalry,  prepared  to  invade  Bulgaria  at  the  most 
telling  point  of  passage  of  the  Danube  opposite  Nikopolis.  Plevna 
was  promptly  occupied,  two  military  bridges  were  thrown  across 
the  mighty  stream,  and  the  Eoumanian  cavalry  pushed  forward 
with  feverish  speed  to  seize  the  defiles  through  the  Balkans  and 
to  cover  the  advance  of  their  infantry.  At  first  the  Bulgarian 
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commander-in-chief  meditated  a  stroke  against  the  new  enemy 
in  the  act  of  crossing  the  Danube,  but  either  because  the  invasion 
proceeded  too  quickly,  or  because  the  situation  round  Sofia  was 
too  unfavourable  to  detach  considerable  forces  against  a  new 
enemy,  or  because  of  both  these  conditions,  this  intention  was 
abandoned,  and  the  Roumanian  leaders  got  through  the  critical 
phase  of  their  enterprise  without  loss  and  with  great  good  fortune. 
In  truth,  the  hazards  of  the  campaign  were  far  greater  than  might 
appear  to  the  lay  mind,  because  the  Danube  is  even  nowadays  a 
very  formidable  military  obstacle.  It  became  flooded,  thus 
doubling  the  length  of  causeway  and  bridge  material  required.  If 
the  flood  had  risen  enough  to  impede  the  passage  of  the  main 
body,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  army  might  have  been  over- 
w’helmed  before  assistance  could  arrive.  In  any  case,  this 
advanced  guard  was  necessarily  weak  at  first,  owing  to  the  time 
needed  to  defile  over  the  bridges  with  war  material.  Finally, 
even  after  the  passage  of  the  stream  by  the  whole  army,  the 
rising  of  the  river  made  its  supply  of  food,  forage,  ammunition, 
&c.,  an  anxious  problem,  and  cholera  soon  showed  itself  in 
malignant  form  along  the  river  banks,  and  spread  to  the  villages, 
which  were  crowded  with  troops  and  with  Bulgarian  prisoners 
and  wounded  who  had  trickled  back  from  the  seat  of  war. 

The  writer  joined  the  Roumanian  headquarters  the  same 
evening  they  were  established  at  Plevna,  having  proceeded  by 
motor-car  from  the  War  Office  at  Bucharest  to  the  front  in  the 
company  of  officers  with  despatches.  The  town  was  full  of  troops 
at  10  p.m.  awaiting  the  quarters  assigned  to  them ;  the  railway 
station  formed  the  headquarters  of  the  Crown  Prince,  guarded  by 
Life  Guards  in  spiked  helmets  like  Prussian  Cuirassiers.  He 
had  the  honour  of  an  audience  on  the  following  morning,  when 
his  Royal  Highness  frankly  discussed  the  military  and  political 
situation  in  perfect  English,  and  generously  testified  to  the 
heroism  of  the  Bulgarian  troops  and  people  in  their  bitter  mis¬ 
fortunes  brought  upon  them  by  the  imbecility  of  Parliamentary 
politicians.  He  said  that  though  incontrovertible  evidence  had 
come  before  him  of  acts  of  ferocity  by  the  militia  and  volunteers 
operating  against  the  enemies  of  King  Ferdinand,  yet  he  refused 
to  believe  that  the  Bulgarian  regular  troops  had  been  guilty  of 
systematic  cruelty  or  misconduct.  “Although,”  he  added,  “some 
irregularities  always  occur.”  The  Prince  drew  particular  attention, 
as  he  walked  up  and  down  the  platform,  to  the  exact  discipline 
maintained  by  the  Roumanian  Army,  and  to  the  stringent 
measures  adopted  to  prevent  any  tale  of  cruelty  or  “atrocity" 
staining  the  fair  fame  of  his  army.  In  the  subsequent  journey 
right  through  the  Bulgarian  territory  held  by  the  Roumanian 
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troops  the  writer  absolutely  satisfied  himself  of  the  truth  of  these 
statements. 

Both  before  and  after  this  journey  the  writer  was  received  by 
General  Avaresco,  chief  of  the  Roumanian  General  Staff.  This 
ffeneral  officer,  who  so  skilfully  directed  the  victorious  march  of 
400,000  troops  to  pacify  the  Balkan  States,  served  in  the  cavalry, 
and  is  deeply  imbued  with  the  cavalry  spirit  as  taught  in  the 
great  Continental  armies.  He  is  a  tall  man  with  rather  a  stately 
presence,  grey  hair,  and  a  little  imperial  beard  on  his  chin.  His 
office  was  the  ^dining-car  of  a  train  captured  from  the  enemy,  in 
which  maps  were  spread  showing  by  little  flags  the  exact  position 
of  the  troops.  The  General  condescended  to  explain  the  events 
which  had  occurred,  and  to  indicate  the  proposed  measures  for 
concentration  of  his  host  in  case  a  decisive  battle  for  the  possession 
of  Sofia  became  necessary.  He  warmed  up  as  he  discussed  the 
fascinating  problems  involved  w'ith  the  detached  air  of  a  scientific 
observer  more  than  of  the  principal  actor  in  the  drama.  As  soon 
as  the  ice  of  first  acquaintance  was  broken  he  showed  the  genial , 
and  even  humorous,  side  of  his  character,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  one  of  the  few  wounded  on  the  Roumanian  side  by  an 
accident  to  his  motor-car  which  cut  his  head  open. 

To  a  very  remarkable  extent,  the  Roumanians  used  motor-cars 
to  direct  the  operations  of  their  troops  and  to  secure  liaison. 
Five  hundred  cars  had  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  War 
Office  by  private  owners,  for  the  cheapness  of  petrol  in  Roumania 
and  the  excellence  of  the  main  roads  renders  motoring  popular 
with  all  who  can  afford  it  and  many  who  cannot.  Plevna  itself 
presented  a  remarkable  sight,  filled  as  it  was  with  Roumanian 
soldiers  in  their  grey-blue  service  kit  interspersed  with  Turks  and 
Bulgarians,  many  of  whom  were  wounded  or  prisoners.  The 
wretched  hotels  and  restaurants  were  filled  with  hungry  and 
thirsty  crowds;  and,  of  course,  all  the  Roumanian  officers  who 
could  visited  the  pyramid  of  human  skulls  of  the  Russians  and 
Roumanians  slain  in  the  1877  siege,  the  grisly  monument  of 
Bulgarian  national  independence.  The  hills  round  Plevna  con¬ 
stituted  the  great  natural  fortress  which  defied  all  the  efforts  of 
Russia  and  Roumania  for  five  critical  months,  and  the  parapets 
of  the  Turkish  trenches  still  crown  the  heights.  Motoring  across 
country  in  Bulgaria  presents  difficulties  even  in  a  dry  summer. 
The  journey  from  Plevna  to  Vratza,  at  the  foot  of  the  Balkans, 
w^as  interrupted  on  three  occasions  by  sticking  in  sand  or  mud, 
which  broke  the  chain  of  the  car.  Oxen,  and  on  one  occasion  a 
picturesque  band  of  peasant  women  working  in  the  fields,  helped 
to  start  the  car  again.  Everywhere  the  women  and  young  boys 
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were  gathering  the  crops,  for  the  men  were  all  with  the  army  in 
the  Balkan  passes  round  Sofia. 

Vratza  was  reached  about  eleven  o’clock  at  night  after  a  difficult 
journey  across  country  and  through  the  villages,  in  which  were 
cantonned  two  Eoumanian  army  corps.  Everywhere  strict  order 
prevailed.  The  roads  were  guarded  by  little  posts  of  Eoumanian 
militia,  picturesque  bands  in  peasant  costumes  armed  with  old- 
fashioned  Martini  rifles  and  stupendously  long  bayonets.  The 
people  pursued  their  ordinary  avocations,  and  evidently  had 
acquired  confidence  in  their  visitors,  for  they  made  no  effort  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  nor  to  conceal  or  move  their  herds.  The 
Eoumanian  policy  was  to  leave  the  resources  of  the  country  un¬ 
touched  as  a  last  reserve  in  case  of  difficulties  of  supply.  Every¬ 
thing  taken  was  paid  for.  A  captain  was  awarded  ten  days’  close 
arrest  for  not  paying  for  some  poultry  in  cash ;  he  had  in  good 
faith  instructed  the  owner  to  call  next  day  for  the  money. 
Northern  Bulgaria  is  traversed  from  south  to  north  by  long  ridges 
radiating  from  the  Balkan  chain,  making  steep  valleys  in  places 
with  rolling  downs  between  them ;  some  of  the  rivers  in  these 
valleys  are  considerable  obstacles,  and  all  were  in  flood,  so  that 
in  places  the  military  bridges  established  by  the  invaders  had  to 
be  removed,  occasioning  wide  detours  to  the  patrols  in  motor-cars 
whose  duty  it  was  to  maintain  liaison. 

Vratza  nestles  at  the  foot  of  the  steepest  part  of  the  Balkan 
range,  and  is  surrounded  by  dense  forest.  It  is  not  generally 
known  what  a  large  Indian  population  inhabits  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.  A  stalwart  sentry,  whose  complexion  and  countenance 
differed  in  no  wise  from  a  Punjabi  sepoy,  stopped  the  car  by 
thrusting  the  point  of  his  bayonet  in  the  chauffeur’s  face.  The 
correct  challenge  is  “Chini?” — “Who?” — and  the  correct  reply 
is  “Eoman.”  But  our  Othello  apparently  spoke  his  own  dialect. 
At  any  rate,  the  staff  officer  in  the  car  had  great  difficulty  in  per¬ 
suading  him  even  to  call  the  corporal  of  the  guard,  nor  did  he 
for  a  moment  uncover  us  with  his  loaded  rifle.  The  chauffeur’s 
hand  slipped  from  the  wheel  to  his  Mauser,  and  the  occupants  of 
the  car  were  right  thankful  when  the  appearance  of  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  guard  “closed  the  incident.”  In  the  early  morning 
a  magnificent  panorama  of  mountain  scenery  appeared.  The 
party  breakfasted  in  a  restaurant  converted  into  a  Eoumanian 
mess-house,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  mayor  of  the  town, 
who  spoke  French  fluently  and  who  thought  it  worth  while 
eloquently  to  plead  his  country’s  cause  with  an  English  journalist. 
The  Bulgarian  peasantry  have  all  heard  that  the  daily  somethinq- 
or -other  helped  to  rouse  Europe  against  Turkey  for  the  savage 
massacres  of  1876,  and  all  have  heard  of  the  prowess  of  the  British 
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Fleet  in  controlling  the  vagaries  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  They 
know  not  of  the  decay  of  the  British  Army,  nor  of  the  consequent 
impotence  of  British  diplomacy  in  Continental  affairs. 

The  road  from  Vratza  to  Berkowitz  skirts  the  foot  of  the  main 
Balkan  chain  through  beautiful  upland  and  park-like  country. 
The  lines  of  the  artillery  regiment  recalled  Indian  Cantonments, 
and  a  vast  rnaidan — as  the  parade  grounds  are  called  in  India — 
stretches  away  from  the  outskirts  of  the  place.  Koads  branch  off 
from  Vratza  to  Plevna,  Widin,  and  through  Berkowitz  to  Sofia. 
Our  car  followed  this  last  route,  and  speedily  overtook  Eoumanian 
cavalry  on  the  march.  The  first  cavalry  division  covering  the 
right  of  the  army  had  made  a  brilliant  raid  across  Bulgaria,  had 
captured  a  whole  brigade  of  Bulgarian  infantry  in  the  open  field 
by  making  these  troops  believe  that  the  main  body  of  a  Eoumanian 
army  corps  was  present,  and  then  had  rushed  the  principal  defiles 
which  give  access  to  the  valley  containing  Sofia.  At  Berkowitz 
the  charming  gentleman  who  commanded  the  division  had  estab¬ 
lished  his  headquarters.  He  had  received  his  military  education 
in  France,  and  had  all  the  best  characteristics  of  the  French 
noblesse.  He  had  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Eoumanian  ranks 
in  the  war  of  1877. 

A  big  school  furnished  the  mess-house  to  the  Eoumanian 
officers,  while  horses  and  men  bivouacked  in  the  surrounding 
valleys.  The  little  town  has  a  Turkish  population  as  well  as 
Bulgarian,  who  were  living  in  perfect  accord.  The  Turkish 
mosque  is  respected,  nor  was  there  any  sign  of  civil  violence  or 
disturbance.  Being  a  Greek  saint’s  day,  service  was  going  on ; 
church  bells  were  ringing,  and  all  the  ladies  who  w'ould  be 
accounted  above  the  peasant  class  went  to  the  churches.  It  was 
pathetic  to  note  their  wistful  faces  and  the  sombre  black  of  their 
garments,  for  all  wore  mourning  and  the  majority  had  suffered 
bereavement.  On  the  other  side  of  the  vast  bank  of  mountains 
the  Servians  engaged  the  whole  Bulgarian  line,  and  the  faint 
boom  of  artillery  was  borne  as  far  as  Berkowitz  to  tantalise  the 
Roumanian  soldiers  and  to  increase  the  cruel  anxiety  of  the 
Bulgarian  population. 

While  the  first  Eoumanian  cavalry  division  occupied  Berkowitz 
and  joined  hands  with  their  Servian  Allies,  the  Eoumanian 
infantry  and  cavalry  outposts  were  pushed  over  the  Balkans  to 
within  twenty  miles  of  Sofia.  In  this  singular  w'ar  Sofia  became 
a  vast  beleaguered  fortress.  From  the  west  and  south  the 
Servians  and  Greeks  pressed  the  attack,  while  the  Turkish  troops 
reoccupied  Adrianople  and  joined  hands  with  the  Eoumanian 
cavalry  on  the  latter’s  extreme  left.  From  the  north  the  Eou- 
manians  threatened  at  any  moment  to  close  the  conflict  with  a 
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single  decisive  blow  from  four  army  corps  and  two  cavalry 
divisions.  It  was  the  threat  of  this  blow,  and  the  demoralising 
effect  on  the  Bulgarian  soldiers  of  the  news  caused  by  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  their  home  territory  by  Turks  and  Koumanians  which 
made  it  impossible  for  Ferdinand’s  Government  to  prolong  the 
war.  The  lately  created  “Tsar”  had  to  sue  for  peace,  which 
was  granted  by  his  Roumanian  Majesty,  but  on  rather  hard  terms 
for  the  victors  of  Lule  Burgas. 

In  the  few  weeks  of  the  Roumanian  occupation  the  intercourse 
between  troops  and  peasants  was  not  unfriendly.  It  even 
happened  that  the  officers  of  the  Roumanian  outposts  sent  their 
orderlies  into  Sofia  to  buy  cigarettes  and  other  luxuries,  while 
the  sound  of  artillery  fire  in  the  mountains  westward  was  audible 
in  the  streets  of  the  capital.  To  the  honour  of  the  Roumanians 
it  must  be  recorded  that  whatever  may  be  the  verdict  of  history 
on  their  policy,  the  conduct  of  their  officers  and  soldiers  among  a 
hostile  but  defenceless  population  was  chivalrous  and  Christian— 
quite  an  unprecedented  event  in  the  blood-stained,  ruthless  annals 
of  Balkan  warfare. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  immediate 
future  of  the  Balkan  States  as  delimited  by  the  Treaty  of 
Bucharest.  Even  to  Bulgaria  it  must  be  satisfactory  that  no 
foreign  Power  interfered  against  her,  though  the  sympathy  which 
unquestionably  existed  for  the  Bulgarian  people  in  several  of  the 
great  nations  of  Europe — Austria,  Russia,  and  Britain  notably— 
took  no  active  form  because  of  the  difficulties  and  preoccupations 
which  beset  these  very  nations.  Yet  their  sympathy  may  be 
useful  to  Bulgaria  in  the  future.  Matters  would  be  far  worse  for 
that  kingdom  if  the  countries  in  question  to  any  degree  aided  or 
abetted  Bulgaria’s  enemies.  Avowedly  the  new  Ministry  is  bent 
on  reconstructing  the  credit  and  power  of  the  State,  so  that  when 
the  next  trial  of  strength  occurs  in  the  Balkans,  Bulgaria  may 
be  in  a  position  to  regain  some  of  the  territory  she  has  lost. 

INIuch  has  been  published  in  sensational  form  by  the  European 
Press  concerning  alleged  atrocities  in  the  two  Balkan  wars,  and 
there  is  only  too  good  cause  to  believe  that  at  certain  places  the 
war  w^as  waged  with  ruthless  and  even  barbarous  cruelty.  But 
it  is  quite  certain  that  these  deplorable  outbreaks  w'ere  exag¬ 
gerated.  The  Bulgarian  peasantry,  for  example,  are  not  more 
savage  than  the  other  peasantry  of  Central  Europe,  and  in  many 
respects  they  tower  above  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Balkans  in  the  qualities  which  we  have  hitherto  held  in  honour.  | 
They  are  thrifty,  sober,  industrious,  self-restrained,  and  law- 
abiding.  They  form  incomparable  material  for  an  army  owing  to 
their  stubborn  courage,  dash,  and  tenacity,  added  to  their  other 
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virtues.  The  traveller  through  Bulgaria  must  testify  to  the 
general  kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  people,  who  are  pathetically 
eager  to  gain  a  fair  reputation  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  who 
have  done  real  marvels  to  deserve  it  since  the  war  of  liberation  in 
1877.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  aristocracy  in  Bulgaria, 
and  but  few  families  having  the  status  of  bourgeoisie  in  other 
countries.  It  is  difficult  to  find  officers  for  the  army  or  leaders  for 
the  people  of  any  profession.  The  loss  of  life  among  the  best 
men  in  the  war  will  be  very  severely  felt  for  many  years  to  come, 
but  it  is  very  remarkable  how  the  Bulgarian  peasantry  has  been 
able  to  evolve  capable  men.  The  penalty  which  an  up-start 
community  must  pay  is  the  absence  of  those  qualities  which  can 
only  be  acquired  by  a  series  of  generations.  Eoumania  contrasts 
in  many  respects  with  her  southern  neighbours.  Her  peasantry 
have  not,  perhaps,  the  same  sturdy  qualities  in  an  equal  degree, 
but  she  does  possess  an  aristocracy  which  has  supplied  the  Crown 
with  brave  officers,  capable  administrators,  and  skilful  diplo¬ 
matists.  The  discovery  of  petroleum  springs  has  opened  an 
apparently  boundless  source  of  wealth  on  the  southern  slope  of 
the  Carpathians.  It  is,  indeed,  very  likely  that  the  Balkans 
contain  equally  valuable  resources  which  will  be  developed  as  soon 
as  peace  and  confidence  have  permitted  capital  to  flow  into  these 
hitherto  distracted  regions.  Sundry  Greeks  have  already  been 
busy  with  concessions  to  mine  for  copper  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Vratza,  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  a  fair  extension  of  roads 
and  railways  W'ould  speedily  multiply  the  riches  of  Bulgaria. 

Cecil  Battine. 
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II. — The  Agrarian  Kevolution  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  warning  of  Maitland  that  economic 
history  is  not  catastrophic.  In  this  development  of  national  life, 
even  more  perhaps  than  in  others,  changes  are  gradual  and  only 
perceptible  if  registered  at  considerable  intervals.  Yet  it  is  none 
the  less  true  that  certain  stages  in  the  evolution  stand  out  as 
peculiarly  critical.  One  such  “epoch”  is  undoubtedly  furnished 
by  the  century  which  followed  the  visitation  of  the  bubonic  plague 
in  1349.  The  main  results  of  that  period,  so  far  as  they  con¬ 
cerned  English  farming  and  land-tenure,  I  endeavoured  to 
summarise  in  my  last  paper.  In  particular,  stress  was  laid  upon 
two  aspects  of  change  which  have  left  a  deep  and  permanent 
impress  upon  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  English  people. 
The  first  is  the  fact  that  the  mass  of  the  English  peasantry 
attained  personal  liberty  at  least  four  hundred  years  sooner  than 
the  corresponding  class  in  continental  countries.  The  second  is 
the  no  less  striking  fact  that  whereas  in  France  and  Prussia  and 
elsewhere  great  numbers  of  the  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil  have, 
throughout  the  ages,  remained  attached  to  it  by  ties  of  ownership, 
in  England  proprietary  rights  are  confined  to  a  relatively  small 
class,  while  the  actual  work  of  agriculture  is  done  by  tenant- 
farmers  and  landless  labourers  who  have  no  permanent  connection 
with  the  land  they  cultivate. 

That  these  are  the  differentiating  characteristics  of  the  rural 
economy  of  England  is  a  fact  which  admits  of  no  dispute. 
Whether  they  can  be  ascribed  to  the  social  and  economic  disloca¬ 
tion  produced  by  the  Black  Death  is  a  question  to  which  modern 
critics  give  an  ambiguous  and  hesitating  answer,  and  it  is  one  to 
w’hich  it  is  unnecessary  to  recur. 

The  second  outstanding  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  evolution 
of  the  English  land-system  is  that  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  the  pages  that  follow  to  examine  its  features  in 
detail  and  to  measure  its  general  significance. 

The  changes  during  this  period  are  so  rapid  and  various  that 
they  may  be  said  without  inaccuracy  to  amount  in  the  aggregate 
to  “revolution.”  But  of  all  the  changes  perhaps  the  most  funda¬ 
mental  and  far-reaching  is  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  agricul¬ 
ture  becomes  a  “business” — a  commercial  occupation.  The 
manorial  economy  of  the  Middle  Ages  was,  as  I  have  attempted 
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to  show  in  a  previous  paper,  for  the  most  part  self-contained  and 
self-sufficing ;  the  intercourse  of  the  members  of  the  agricultural 
community  with  outsiders  was  casual  and  infrequent ;  the  ex¬ 
change  of  commodities  was  restricted ;  a  few  necessaries,  such  as 
salt  and  mill-stones,  had  to  be  “imported,”  and  conversely,  a 
limited  amount  of  agricultural  produce — and,  later,  of  leather 
and  wool — was  “exported”;  but  the  scale  of  this  external  trade 
was  relatively  insignificant,  and  insufficient  to  negative  the 
generalisations  already  enunciated. 

With  the  oncoming  of  the  sixteenth  century  all  this  is  changed. 
The  whole  position  of  England  is  fundamentally  altered  by  the 
geographical  discoveries  which  for  the  first  time  brought  these 
islands  into  the  main  stream  of  the  world’s  commerce.  Down 
to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  Britain  was  the  ultima  Thule 
of  the  commercial  world ;  the  mediaeval  trade-routes  converged 
on  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  products  of  the  East  reached  Northern 
Europe  by  way  of  Venice  and  the  Ehine  valley,  or  Genoa  and 
Marseilles  and  the  Ehone  valley.  By  the  time  it  reached  England 
the  stream  of  commerce  was  attenuated  and  sluggish.  In  all  the 
apparatus,  therefore,  of  commerce  and  finance,  England  was  far 
behind  the  cities  of  Italy  or  the  Ehineland ;  far  behind  those 
of  Southern  France,  or  even  of  the  Low  Countries.  But  the 
blocking  of  the  old  trade-routes  by  the  conquests  of  the 
Ottoman  Turk ;  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  route  to  the  East  by 
the  mariners  of  Portugal ;  the  discovery  of  the  great  Western 
Continent  by  Italian  mariners  sailing  from  Spain  and  England 
respectively,  caused  a  momentous  shifting  in  the  centre  of 
economic,  and,  indeed,  of  political,  gravity,  and,  in  the  long  run. 
brought  England  into  the  forefront  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  State  quickly  responded  to  the  altered  condition  of  affairs. 
From  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  onwards  we  perceive  an  altogether 
novel  solicitude  in  regard  to  the  interests  of  trade.  The  first 
of  the  Tudors  was  not  slow  to  apprehend  the  importance  of 
adapting  policy  to  the  new  situation.  “He  ever  strove,”  wrote 
Bacon,  “that  merchandize  being  of  all  crafts  the  chief  craft,  and 
to  all  men  most  profitable  and  necessary,  might  be  the  more 
plentifuller  used,  haunted,  and  employed  in  his  realms  and 
dominions.”  The  statute-book  bears  witness  to  the  changed 
attitude  of  the  Government.  Legislation  is  obviously  dictated  by 
the  principles  afterwards  identified  with  “mercantilism.”^  Pro¬ 
tection  is  afforded  to  infant  industries  at  home  ;  partly  by  checking 
the  export  of  raw  materials,  partly  by  restraining  the  import  of 
manufactures;  the  export  of  manufactures  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
encouraged ;  navigation  is  regulated  in  the  interests  of  native 

(1)  There  were  anticipations  of  the  new  policy  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
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shippers  and  native  manufacturers ;  Gascon  wines  are  to  be  im¬ 
ported  only  in  British  ships;  commercial  treaties  are  concluded 
with  foreign  countries ;  the  currency  is  improved ;  a  standard  is 
maintained  in  measures  and  weights.  Nor  are  the  interests  of 
“labour”  forgotten.  Idleness,  indeed,  is  treated  as  a  crime;  but 
to  those  willing  to  work  every  encouragement  is  to  be  given,  and 
the  State  interferes  to  secure  that  both  wages  and  hours  shall  be 
reasonable. 

All  these  things  point  to  the  coming  of  a  new  economic  era. 
But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  did  the  change  react  upon  the  agrarian 
system?  How,  if  at  all,  did  it  affect  the  land  problem?  The 
agrarian  revolution  can,  I  submit,  be  understood  and  interpreted 
only  in  the  light  of  the  facts  which  I  have  roughly  sum¬ 
marised  above.  The  widening  of  commercial  markets  led, 
in  time,  to  the  division  of  labour  and  to  the  specialisation  of 
industry.  Among  the  industries  thus  specialised  agriculture 
was  incomparably  the  most  important.  But  if  agriculture  was 
to  take  its  place  in  a  system  of  specialised  industries,  its  methods 
must  be  modified,  if  not  revolutionised.  Production  for  the 
sustenance  of  a  series  of  self-sufficing  communities  is  one  thing; 
production  for  a  nation  which  is  passing  into  the  commercial 
stage  is  something  which  may  be  worse  or  better,  but  is,  at  any 
rate,  vastly  different. 

Agriculture,  then,  was  to  be  commercialised.  How  did  this 
affect  the  agricultural  community  ecofiomically,  legally,  and 
socially — as  regards  production,  land-tenure,  and  the  relations  of 
class  with  class?  The  process  of  change  is  usually  described  as 
involving  the  substitution  of  pasturage  for  tillage,  of  sheep  for 
men  ;  and  the  method  indicated  is  that  of  enclosure. 

But  the  latter  term  is  not  free  from  ambiguity.  In  its  primitive 
signification  it  means  nothing  more  than  the  construction  of 
hedges  or  walls  or  ditches  to  “enclose”  land  which  had  hitherto 
been  open.  In  economic  literature,  however,  it  has  come  to  be 
applied  to  three  separate  processes  which,  though  roughly 
convergent  in  effect,  ought  to  be  clearly  distinguished. 

To  distinguish  them  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  several 
parts  of  the  manorial  organisation  :  the  lord’s  demesne,  the  arable 
holdings  of  the  “tenants,”  the  meadowland,  the  commonable 
pasture,  the  waste  and  wood.  Nor  is  it  less  important  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  several  classes  w^hich  constituted  the  community  :  the 
lord,  the  freeholders,  the  customary  tenants,  and  the  cottars. 
Farmers  and  hired  labourers  have  to  be  added  to  the  categories 
after  the  Black  Death,  but  they  are  not  of  the  essence  of  the 
manorial  organisation.  They  presage,  indeed,  its  impending 
dissolution. 
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“Enclosure  ”  operated  in  very  various  ways,  according  as  it  was 
applied  to  these  different  parts  of  the  manor  and  effected  by  these 
different  classes.  If  enclosure  had  meant  nothing  more  than 
enclosing  the  lord’s  demesne  it  need  not  have  caused  any  violent 
dislocation  of  the  manorial  economy — provided  that  the  demesne 
was  itself  consolidated,  and  was  not  intermixed  with  the  strip- 
holdings  of  the  tenants  in  the  common  arable  fields.  Assuming, 
however,  that  the  demesne,  as  was  very  often  the  case,  was 
compact,  how  did  its  enclosure  affect  the  life  and  interests  of  the 
manorial  community  as  a  whole  ? 

Before  answering  this  question  it  is  important  to  observe  that 
the  “enclosing,”  even  of  the  demesne,  was  frequently  done,  not  by 
the  lord  himself,  but  by  the  capitalist  farmer,  to  whom  it  was  let. 
These  large  tenant  farmers,  bringing  enterprise  and  capital  to  a 
ne\v  specialised  industry,  supply  the  most  striking  and  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  new  features  of  the  new  agricultural  economy. 
They  were  generally  graziers.  Holding  not  by  customary  tenure 
but  simply  by  rack  rent,  they  were  compelled  to  put  the  land  to 
the  best  economic  use.  The  diminution  of  population  after  the 
Black  Death,  the  scarcity  of  labour,  the  growth  of  the  export 
trade  in  wool ,  the  development  of  a  home  manufacture  of  cloth — 
all  these  circumstances  combined  to  indicate  sheep-breeding  as 
the  most  profitable  form  of  farming.  Thus,  enclosing  came 
generally  to  mean  the  conversion  of  arable  land  to  pasture,  the 
breeding  of  sheep  instead  of  the  growing  of  corn.  But  not  invari¬ 
ably.  A  certain  amount  of  enclosure  was  unquestionably  effected 
in  order  to  improve  the  conditions  of  arable  farming.  Mr. 
Tjeadam,  indeed,  to  whose  opinion  great  weight  must  be  attached, 
holds  that  the  amount  of  land  enclosed  for  arable  farming  w'as 
considerable.  But  contemporary  opinion,  as  reflected  in  the 
popular  literature  of  the  day,  is  against  him,  as  is  that  of  Mr. 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Gay.^  And  this  is  surely  a  point  on  w’hich 
contemporaries  have  the  best  right  to  be  heard.  They  may,  as 
Mr.  Tawney  points  out,  be  mistaken  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
process,  but  hardly  as  to  its  general  tendency.  They  speak  with 
no  uncertain  voice ;  it  is  against  the  sheep  that  their  diatribes 
are  directed.  “Those  shepe,”  wrote  W.  S.,  “is  the  cause  of  all 
those  mischiefs,  for  they  have  driven  husbandrie  out  of  the 
country,  by  the  which  was  increased  all  kind  of  foode.  But  now 
only  shepe,  shepe,  shepe.”  “In  the  said  Oxfordshire,  Buck¬ 
inghamshire,  and  Northamptonshire  .  .  .  where  tillage  was  wont 

(1)  See  on  the  whole  controversy  :  I.  S.  Leadatn,  Dome.sday  of  Enclosures ; 
Gay,  Trans.  Roy.  Hist.  Soc.  (New  Series),  vol.  xiv. ;  Johnson,  Disappearance 
of  the  Small  Landowner,  p.  40;  Tawney,  Agrarian  Problem  of  Sixteenth 
Century,  p.  224. 
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to  be,  now  is  stored  great  umberment  of  shepe.”^  “Where  both 
come  of  all  sortes  and  also  cattle  of  all  kind  were  reared  aforetime 
now  is  there  nothing  but  only  shepe.”^  “And  there  where  hath 
been  many  houses  and  churches  to  the  Honor  of  God  now  you 
shall  find  nothing  but  sheepcots  and  stables,  to  the  ruin  of  man.”* 
Prose  is  unequal  to  the  expression  of  adequate  indignation  : — 

“  Commons  to  close  and  kepe 
Pore  folk  for  bread  to  cry  and  wepe, 

Townes  pulled  down  to  pasture  shepe. 

This  ys  the  new  gyse.” 

Sir  Thomas  More’s  denunciation  of  the  “one  covetous  and 
insatiable  cormorant  ”  whose  greed  impels  him  to  “compass  about 
and  enclose  many  thousand  acres  of  ground  together  within  one 
pale  or  hedge  ”  is  so  trite  that  I  forbear  further  quotation.  So  is 
Latimer’s  well-known  lament  :  “Where  there  were  once  a  great 
many  householders  and  inhabitants  there  is  now  but  a  shepherd 
and  his  dog.”  Latimer  may  have  been  guilty  of  the  rhetorical 
exaggeration  sometimes  deemed  permissible  in  the  pulpit  or  on 
the  platform.  More  was  tracing  the  lines  of  an  ideal  common¬ 
wealth,  and  may  for  purposes  of  contrast  have  darkened  the 
shadows  in  the  actual  society  of  his  day.  But  the  concurrence 
of  contemporary  opinion  is  overwhelming,  and  its  significance  is 
unmistakable.  Whole  villages  were  being  destroyed  and  their 
inhabitants  evicted  from  their  homes  and  their  lands  to  make 
room  for  sheep. 

As  Sir  Thomas  More  picturesquely  puts  it  ;  “Your  shepe  that 
were  w'ont  to  be  so  meke  and  tame  and  so  smal  eaters,  now  be 
become  so  great  devowerers  and  so  wylde  that  they  eate  up,  and 
swallow  downe  the  very  men  themselves.  They  consume, 
destroye,  and  devoure  whole  fieldes,  houses,  and  cities.” 

While  accepting  this  broad  fact,  we  must,  none  the  less,  be 
careful  to  discriminate  between  enclosure  and  enclosure.  The 
conversion  of  the  arable  land  of  the  demesne  to  pasture  would 
necessarily  decrease  the  demand  for  labour,  and  would,  therefore, 
be  resented  as  a  grievance  both  by  the  landless  labourers,  increas¬ 
ingly  numerous  since  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
also  by  the  cottars,  who  eked  out  the  subsistence  afforded  by  their 
few  acres  by  working  for  hire.  But,  after  all,  the  demesne  was 
in  an  especial  sense  the  property  of  the  lord,  and  in  enclosing  it 
he  was  undeniably  doing  what  he  would  with  his  own. 

The  lord,  however,  was  not  the  only  encloser,  nor  was  the 
demesne  the  only  portion  of  the  manor  which  was  laid  down  to 
grass.  The  class  which  was  primarily  affected  by  the  movement 

(1)  Certain  Causes  gathered  in  Four  Supplications. 

(2)  Discourse  of  the  Commonweal  of  England  (ed.  Lamond),  p.  48. 

(3)  Starkey’s  Dialogue. 
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was  that  of  the  customary  tenants — the  villeins  of  an  earlier  age. 
But  before  we  consider  their  position  a  passing  word  may  be 
said  as  to  that  of  the  freeholders.  Except  in  the  eastern  counties 
they  were  a  relatively  unimportant  section  of  the  manorial 
economy,  and  their  position  was  comparatively  secure.  Never¬ 
theless,  they  also  were  affected  by  the  enclosing  movement,  and 
complaints  on  their  behalf  are  not  rare.  Besides  the  strips  which 
they  held  in  the  common  arable  fields,  the  free-holders,  like  the 
lord  and  the  customary  tenants,  had  rights  in  the  meadows,  the 
common  pasture,  and  the  wood  and  waste.  Any  diminution  in 
the  extent  of  common  pasture  would,  of  course,  react  disadvan- 
tageously  on  their  arable  cultivation.  To  this  extent  they 
suffered,  but  their  grievances  were  relatively  slight.  Mr.  Tawney, 
indeed,  in  his  careful  study  of  the  sixteenth  century,  shows  that 
there  is  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  freeholder’s  position  actually 
improved  during  this  period  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  quit-rents 
and  other  rights  of  the  lord  were  hardly  worth  enforcing.  There 
was  no  means  of  evicting  them  except  by  purchase,  and  there  is 
no  evidence  that  as  a  fact  they  were  evicted.  “They  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  agrarian  changes  which  disturbed  the  copyholder 
and  the  small  tenant-farmer,  and  a  good  deal  to  gain ;  for  the  rise 
in  prices  increased  their  incomes,  while,  unlike  many  copyholders 
and  the  tenant-farmers,  they  could  not  be  made  to  pay  more  for 
their  lands.  .  .  .  Leaseholders  and  copyholders  suffer  because 
they  can  be  rack-rented  and  evicted.  The  freeholders  stand  firm, 
because  their  legal  position  is  unassailable.’’^  The  freeholders, 
it  need  hardly  be  added,  formed  the  backbone  of  the  class  of 
“  stout  yeomen  ’’  whose  existence  moved  the  admiration  of  social 
observers  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  They 
failed,  however,  to  survive  the  rapid  changes  at  the  close  of  the 
latter  century,  and  the  causes  of  their  virtual  extinction  during 
the  great  war  will  form  the  subject  of  discussion  in  my  next 
paper. 

Meanwhile,  it  remains  to  consider  the  position  of  the  customary 
tenants.  These  latter  formed,  despite  the  increase  of  leasehold 
tenancies,  the  great  bulk  of  the  agricultural  population  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  According  to  one  estimate  ^  they  amounted  to 
60  per  cent,  of  all  landholders.  It  is,  therefore,  of  supreme 
importance  to  understand -how  they  were  affected  by  the  changes 
in  progress. 

At  this  point  one  word  of  caution  must  be  interposed.  It  is 
misleading  to  assume  that  the  customary  tenants  were  altogether 

(1)  Op.  cit.,  pp.  33,  34.  The  tenant-farmers,  of  course,  in  the  form  of  rent; 
the  copyholders  by  an  increase  in  fines. 

(2)  Mr.  Tawney,  p.  41,  who  adds:  “On  the  Midland  manors  62  per  cent., 
in  Wilts,  Devonshire,  and  Somerset  77  per  cent.,  in  Northumberland  91  per 
cent.,  of  all  those  holding  land  are  customary  tenants.” 
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passive  spectators  of  the  revolution,  or  the  unwilling  victims  of 
it.  A  great  deal  of  “enclosure”  was  voluntarily  effected  by  them. 
There  is,  indeed,  evidence  to  prove  that  they  actually  initiated 
the  policy  of  enclosure.  But  this  was  enclosure  of  an  entirely 
different  kind  from  that  w’hich  has  been  described  above. 
It  w'as  not  the  conversion  of  arable  land  to  pasture,  but 
the  redistribution,  the  concentration  and  consolidation  of  the 
intermingled  strips  in  the  common  open  fields.  “It  is  plain," 
writes  Mr.  Tawney,  “that  there  was  a  well-defined  move¬ 
ment  from  the  fourteenth  century  onwards  which  made  for 
the  gradual  modification  or  dissolution  of  the  open-field  system 
of  cultivation,  and  that  it  originated  not  on  the  side  of  the  lord 
or  the  great  farmer,  but  on  the  side  of  the  peasants  themselves, 
who  tried  to  overcome  the  inconvenience  of  that  system  by  a 
spontaneous  process  of  re-allotment,  sometimes,  but  not  always, 
in  conjunction  with  actual  enclosure.  On  one  manor  it  proceeded 
by  the  piece-meal  encroachment  of  individuals,  on  another  by 
the  deliberate  division  of  the  common  meadow  or  pasture,  on  a 
third  by  the  voluntary  exchanging  by  tenants  of  their  strips  so 
as  to  build  up  compact  holdings,  on  a  fourth  by  the  redistribution 
of  the  arable  land.  .  .  .  The  open-field  system  of  cultivation  was, 
in  fact,  already  in  slow  motion  in  several  parts  of  England,  when 
the  impact  of  the  large  grazier  struck  it,  enormously  accelerated 
the  speed  of  the  movement,  and  diverted  it  on  to  lines  which 
were  new  and  disastrous  to  the  bulk  of  the  rural  population.”’ 

Against  enclosure  in  this  sense  of  the  term  there  was  nothing 
whatever  to  be  said.  On  the  contrary,  it  increased  the  productivity 
of  the  land,  and  minimised  social  friction  without  diminishing  or 
even  redistributing  population.  All  that  it  involved  was  the 
redistribution  of  holdings  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  be  culti¬ 
vated  in  severalty  and  according  to  the  individual  wishes  of  the 
holder  instead  of  conformably  wdth  the  common  scheme.^  The 
report  of  the  first  of  a  lengthy  series  of  Eoyal  Commissions— the 
Inquisition  ordered  by  Wolsey  in  1517 — must  refer  in  the  main, 
though  not  exclusively,  to  enclosures  of  this  character.  That 
report  contains  a  complete  account  of  the  enclosure  movement 
since  1488,  and  the  results  already  attained  are  remarkable.  The 
rental  value  of  enclosed  arable  as  compared  with  open-field  arable 
had  already  increased  31  per  cent.,  while  the  value  of  enclosed 

(1)  Pp.  165-166. 

(2)  Mr.  Johnson  {op.  cit.,  p.  56)  gives  an  instance  of  one  manor  in  which  a 
tenant  owned  19  acres  in  36  different  strips,  and  where  a  common-field  of  1,074 
acres  was  divided  among  23  owners  with  1,238  separate  parcels.  Can  we 
wonder  that  he  then  vehemently  asks,  “  How  in  Heaven’s  name  could  that 
intensive  cultivation  which  alone  has  enabled  England  to  compete  with  other 
lands  have  been  carried  on  nndet  such  a  system  ”  ? 
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pasture  was  greater  and  exceeded  that  of  enclosed  arable  by  27 
per  cent.  No  wonder  that  William  Harrison,  in  his  Historical 
description  of  the  Island  of  Britayne,  can  affirm  (1577)  :  “The 
soil  had  growne  to  be  more  fruitful,  and  the  countryman  more 
painful,  more  careful,  and  more  skilful  for  recompense  of  gain.”  ^ 
The  same  point  is  made  by  the  greatest  of  modern  authorities 
with  unanswerable  force  :  “When  once  land  was  regarded  as  an 
important  asset  in  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  national  interests 
demanded  that  it  should  be  utilised  to  the  greatest  possible 
advantage.  Without  enclosures  the  soil  could  not  be  used  for  the 
purposes  to  which  it  was  best  adapted,  or  its  resources  fully 
developed.  .  .  .  Under  the  open-field  system  one  man’s  idleness 
might  cripple  the  industry  of  twenty  :  only  on  enclosed  farms 
separately  occupied  could  men  secure  the  full  fruit  of  their  enter¬ 
prise.”  This  fact  had  slowly  revealed  itself  during  the  last  two 
centuries.  .  .  .  Few  practical  men  would  have  disputed  the  truth 
of  Fuller’s  statement  :  “The  poor  man  who  is  monarch  of  but 
one  enclosed  acre  will  receive  more  profit  from  it  than  from  his 
share  of  many  acres  in  common  with  others.”  ® 

It  was  not  the  poor  man  only  whose  eyes  were  open  to  this 
truth.  If  it  behoved  the  owner  of  one  virgate  (30  acres)  to 
enclose,  a  fortiori  It  behoved  the  owner  of  many  virgates. 
Initiated  by  the  peasantry,  who  were  the  first  to  feel  the  prac¬ 
tical  inconvenience,  if  not  to  appreciate  the  economic  wasteful¬ 
ness  of  the  open-field  system,  the  policy  was  adopted  by  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  or  more  frequently  by  the  tenant-farmer  to  whom, 
in  an  increasing  number  of  instances,  the  manor  was  let. 
Neither  lord  nor  rackrented  tenant  was,  it  may  be  feared,  over- 
scrupulous  as  to  the  rights  of  customary-tenants.  The  very 
nature  of  customary  tenure  made  eviction  comparatively  easy. 
Many  copy-holders  made  a  brave  fight  for  their  land.  The  Tudor 
(rovemment,  as  we  shall  see,  was  on  their  side.  The  “Preroga¬ 
tive  Courts  ” — notably  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  and  the  Court 
of  Requests — decidedly  favoured  their  cause.  But  not  many  even 
of  the  more  substantial  copyholders  could  afford  to  fight  a  power¬ 
ful  lord  or  a  rich  grazier.  Still  less  could  the  cottars.  Where 
the  peasants  had  anticipated  the  enclosure  movement  and  had 
themselves  voluntarily  cbnsolidated  their  holdings,  their  position 
was  decidedly  more  favourable.  On  such  manors  there  was  at 
once  less  excuse  and  less  opportunity  for  the  operations  of  the 
big  encloser.®  Nevertheless,  contemporary  authorities  attest  the 

^1)  Quoted  by  Mr.  Prothero,  p.  97. 

(2)  Prothero,  p.  64.  The  economic  advantages  are  not  denied  by  Mr.  Tawney, 
“provided  that  enclosure  took  place  by  consent,”  Cf.  p.  169. 

(3)  E.g.,  in  Kent,  Essex,  Cornwall,  and  parts  of  Pevonshire.  Cf.  Tawney, 
pp.  153-4,  who  makes  this  interesting  point. 
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fact  that  whole  towns  {i.e.,  townships)  were  destroyed  and  [ 
thousands  of  peasants  were  evicted. 

The  extent  of  these  evictions,  and  of  the  enclosures  which 
were  primarily  responsible  for  them,  has  been  and  is  the  subject 
of  acute  controversy.  The  Four  Supplications  (1551)  puts  the  | 
evictions  at  the  enormous  total  of  300,000,  an  estimate  based  upon 
the  calculation  that  every  plough,  of  which  50,000  are  said  to  [ 

have  “decayed,”  supported  six  persons.^  But  it  is  difficult  to  I 

believe  that  one  person  in  every  ten  of  the  population  was  dis-  1  i 
turbed,  and  most  authorities  agree  that  the  estimate  contains  j 
gross  exaggeration.  Mr.  Gay  estimates  that  the  total  number  | 

of  persons  displaced  between  1455  and  1637  amounted  to  about  ’  ■ 

34,000,  and  that  figure  is  substantially  accepted  by  Mr.  Prothero  ? 

and  Mr.  Johnson.^  Estimates  as  to  the  acreage  enclosed  are 
equally  divergent.  Reference  has  been  made  already  to  con¬ 
temporary  opinions  on  this  matter,  and  similar  testimony  might 
be  multiplied  to  any  extent.  Such  opinions,  emanating  for  the 
most  part  from  preachers,  pamphleteers,  and  philanthropists,  do  | 

not,  as  a  rule,  pretend  to  be  based  upon  precise  investigation,  1 

and  from  one  point  of  view  are  clearly  devoid  of  scientific  value. 
Professor  Gay,  indeed,  speaks  of  the  contemporary  literature  as 
marked  by  “hysterical  and  rhetorical  complaint”  and  as  “con-  ; 
demned  by  its  very  exaggeration.” 

Contemporaries  cannot,  of  course,  be  expected  to  see  any 
movement  in  its  true  perspective ;  they  cannot  gauge  ultimate 
results ;  they  cannot  reach  scientific  conclusions.  They  see  the 
suffering,  perhaps  the  inevitable  incident  and  unquestionably 
the  usual  accompaniment  of  periods  of  profound  economic  up¬ 
heaval.  Whether  anything  can  be  done  by  wise  legislation  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  administration  to  render  inevitable  changes  less  harsh  in 
their  operation,  and  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  innocent  victims, 
is  a  question  to  which  I  shall  recur.  Changes  there  were  so 
rapid  and  far-reaching  as  to  justify  the  use  of  the  term  “revolu¬ 
tion.”  How  far  did  that  revolution  extend? 

The  ground  has  been  worked  over  with  minute  care  by  many 
modern  investigators.  To  what  conclusions  do  their  investiga¬ 
tions  tend?  The  reader  may  be  reminded  that  the  subject  was 
investigated  by  a  Royal  Commission  in  1517,  and  that  the  process 
was  repeated  in  1548,  under  the  sympathetic  rule  of  the  Protector 
Somerset,  in  1566,  in  1607,  and  no  less  than  four  times  during  the 

(1)  E.  E.  Text  Society,  p.  101. 

(2)  Cf.  Johnson,  p.  58,  Prothero,  p.  66,  but  cf.  Leadam  (Trans.  R.H.  Soc., 
xiv.),  who  puts  it  higher.  Mr.  Tawney  reckons  (using  the  reports  of  the 
Commissioners)  that  from  1485-1517,  6,931  persons  were  displaced,  and  2,232 
between  1578  and  1,607,  p.  262. 
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“personal  rule  ”  of  Charles  I.,  between  the  dissolution  of  his  third 
Parliament  (1629)  and  the  meeting  of  the  fourth  in  1640.^  All  the 
figures  thus  obtained  are  partial,  and  must  be  used  with  caution. 
The  investigations  carried  on  in  1517-19  cover  twenty-four 
counties ;  the  returns  for  1548  and  1566  relate  only  to  four 
counties  already  surveyed  in  1517-19,  while  that  of  1607  relates 
to  six,  one  of  which — Huntingdon — had  not  been  included  in 
any  of  the  earlier  returns.  The  aggregate  result  revealed  in 
these  returns  is  that  out  of  a  total  acreage  of  18,947,958, 

only  171,051,  or  0’90,  had  during  the  period  1455-1607  been 

enclosed.  These  returns  are,  however,  as  Mr.  Johnson^  points 
out,  “manifestly  incomplete.”  In  order  to  give  them  some  com¬ 
pleteness,  Mr.  Gay  has  worked  out  an  ingenious  calculation,®  as 
a  result  of  which  he  estimates  that  the  enclosures  amounted  to 

516,673  acres,  or  2‘76  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  England. 

But  even  this  does  not  satisfy  Mr.  Johnson.  “It  w'ould  seem,” 
writes  the  latter,  “that  Mr.  Gay,  with  all  his  care,  has  under¬ 
estimated  the  extent  of  the  enclosures  in  the  twenty-five  counties 
(enumerated  in  the  surveys  of  1517-19  and  1607),  and  that  at 
the  very  least  some  127,000  more  acres  were  enclosed  between 
1607-37.”  His  own  conclusion  is  that  the  total  enclosures 
amounted  to  744,000.  Even  so,  as  he  justly  adds,  “when  we 
compare  this  with  the  enclosures  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  extent  is  comparatively  small.”  But 
these  precise  calculations,  interesting  as  they  are,  concern  rather 
the  specialist  historian.  The  amount  enclosed  may  have  been 
small  in  relation  to  the  total  area  of  England,  but  it  may  never¬ 
theless  have  represented  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  land 
w'hich  was  at  that  time  practically  accessible  and  available  for 
cultivation.^  Be  this  as  it  may,  by  the  people  immediately  con¬ 
cerned  the  enclosers  were  regarded  as  “greedy  cormorants”  who 
make  “parks  or  pastures  of  whole  parishes  ”  as  “caterpillars  of 
the  commonweal”  who  “join  lordship  to  lordship,  manor  to 
manor,  farm  to  farm,  land  to  land,  pasture  to  pasture,”  and 
gather  many  thousands  of  acres  of  ground  “together  within  one 
pale  or  hedge.”  ®  Nor  did  the  people  stop  short  at  strong 
language.  Erom  time  to  time  the  growing  indignation  found 
vent  in  actual  insurrection,  as  in  the  rebellion  led  by  Bobert 

(1)  The  dates  of  Charles’s  Commissions  are  1632,  1635,  and  1636.  On  the 
whole  subject  cf.  Leadam,  Domei^day  of  Encloxurps ;  Gay,  Trans.  Hist.  Soc., 
vols.  xiv.  and  xviii.,  and  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  vol.  xvii. 

(2)  Op.  cit.  p.  44. 

(3)  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  xvii. 

(4)  The  point  is  made  by  Professor  Pollard,  Political  History  of  England, 
vol.  vi.,  p.  29. 

(5)  See  Prothero,  p.  62,  who  quotes  these  and  many  similar  denunciations. 
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Kett  in  East  Anglia  in  1549.  Not  that  the  East  Anglians  were 
in  any  special  degree  sufferers  from  enclosure.  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  were,  in  fact,  among  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  enclosures 
— partly,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  predominance  of  freeholders,  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  the  commercial  character  of  the  district 
had  induced  a  good  deal  of  voluntary  enclosure  at  a  relatively 
early  date  among  the  customary  tenants.  The  special  grievances 
alleged  by  the  peasants  who  rose  under  Kett  were  enclosure  of 
the  common  waste  and  pasture,  and  the  survival  of  villeinage. 

The  rebellion  was,  of  course,  suppressed ;  but  how  was  the 
movement  which  gave  rise  to  social  unrest  regarded  by  the  ruling 
powers?  The  Tudor  monarchs  may  have  been  despotic  in 
temper,  but  their  despotism  was  pre-eminently  of  the  paternal 
sort.  They  had  not  accepted  the  commercial  ideas  which 
commanded  increasing  adherence  among  the  nobles  and  the 
merchants  of  the  realm.  None  of  the  Tudors  were  indifferent 
to  money,  but  if  the  statute  book  may  be  accepted  as  indicative 
of  policy,  their  conception  of  the  commonwealth  was  not  that 
of  the  abstract  economist.  They  were,  on  the  contrary,  obviously 
concerned  to  maintain  upon  the  soil  a  sturdy  and  contented 
peasantry.  Their  primary  anxiety  may,  as  some  have  hinted, 
have  been  national  defence,  the  security  of  the  realm  against 
external  foes.  But  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that 
mingled  with  it,  at  any  rate,  was  genuine  solicitude  for  the  social 
well-being  of  the  mass  of  their  people. 

However  this  may  be,  we  have  a  long  series  of  statutes,  the 
preambles  of  which  paint,  in  colours  hardly  less  lurid  than  those 
employed  by  the  preachers  and  pamphleteers,  the  social  and 
economic  grievances  of  the  day.  The  first  two  of  the  series  date 
from  1488.  Of  these  statutes  one  was  passed  “for  the  keeping 
up  houses  for  husbandage.”  Its  preamble  declares  that  “in  some 
towns  two  hundred  persons  Were  occupied  and  lived  by  their 
lawful  labours,  now  be  there  occupied  two  or  three  herdsmen, 
and  the  residue  fall  in  idleness,  the  husbandry  which  is  one  of 
the  greatest  commodities  of  this  realm  is  greatly  decayed,  churches 
destroyed,  the  service  of  God  withdrawn,  the  bodies  then  buried 
not  prayed  for,  the  patrons  and  curates  wronged,  the  defence 
of  the  land  against  our  enemies  outward  feebled  and  impaired.” 
To  avert  these  evils,  owners  of  houses  let  to  farm  with  twenty 
acres  of  land  were  to  be  bound  to  maintain  such  houses  and 
buildings  “as  were  convenient  and  necessary  for  maintaining  and 
upholding  of  tillage  and  husbandry.”  A  second  Act  was  passed 
by  the  same  Parliament  specifically  to  restrain  enclosures  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  lest  the  depopulation  of  that  island  should  weaken 
our  national  defence  at  one  of  its  most  vulnerable  points.  The 
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policy  initiated  by  Henry  VII.  was  consistently  followed  by  Henry 
MIL,  by  Edward  VI.,  by  Queen  Mary,  and  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Acts  were  passed  in  1514, 1515, 1534, 1536, 1551, 1555, 1563, 1593, 
1598,  and  1601.  The  burden  of  the  song  varied  little.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  arable  land  was  to  be  scrupulously  maintained ;  newly- 
laid  pasture  was  to  be  restored ;  no  single  individual  was  to  be 
allowed  to  keep  more  than  a  limited  number  of  sheep  or  to 
engross  more  than  a  given  amount  of  land.  The  preamble  of 
the  Act  of  1834  is  typical  of  many.  It  runs  as  follows  : — 
“Forasmuch  as  divers  persons,  to  whom  God  in  his  goodness 
hath  disposed  great  plenty,  now  of  late  have  daily  studied  and 
invented  ways  how  they  might  accumulate  into  few  hands,  as 
well  great  multitude  of  farms  as  great  plenty  of  cattle,  and  in 
especial  sheep,  putting  such  land  to  pasture  and  not  tillage ; 
whereby  they  have  not  only  pulled  down  churches  and  towns, 
and  enhanced  the  rents  and  fines  of  land  so  that  no  poor  man 
may  meddle  with  it,  but  also  have  raised  the  prices  which  hath 
been  accustomed,  by  reason  whereof  a  marvellous  number  of  the 
people  of  this  realm  be  not  able  to  provide  for  themselves,  their 
wives,  and  children,  but  be  so  discouraged  with  misery  and 
poverty  that  they  fall  daily  to  theft  and  robbery,  or  pitifully  die 
for  hunger  and  cold.”  Under  the  Act  of  1534  no  one  was  to  keep 
more  than  2,000  sheep.  Under  that  of  1536  the  grantees  of  the 
monastic  lands  were  “to  cause  to  be  kept  on  them  honest  and 
continual  houses,  and  to  occupy  as  much  of  the  demesnes  in 
plowing  as  had  been  commonly  used.” 

Mention  of  the  Act  of  1536  suggests  an  interesting  question 
as  to  the  relation  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  agrarian 
movements  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  the  fashion  in  some 
quarters — far  removed  from  Roman  Catholicism — to  assert  that 
the  Reformation  was  a  conspiracy  devised  by  the  rich  for  the 
impoverishment  of  the  poor.  That  similar  suspicions  were  enter¬ 
tained  by  contemporaries  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  Many  of  the 
peasants  who  rose  in  rebellion  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  un¬ 
doubtedly  associated  religious  innovations  with  economic  and 
social  changes  effected  to  their  own  detriment.  But  that  any 
such  motive  inspired  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  reformation  cannot  be  proved  and  is  contrary  to  probability. 
The  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  pre-eminently  the 
work  of  the  State.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  State  was 
genuinely  anxious,  on  more  than  one  ground,  to  arrest  and 
circumscribe  the  economic  tendencies  of  the  day.  None  the  less, 
however,  is  it  true  that  the  Reformation  did  accentuate  and 
accelerate  the  agrarian  revolution.  By  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  lands  worth  40 ,000  a  year  (in  the  currency  of  that 
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day)  were  confiscated  to  the  Crown.  The  new  bishoprics  estab¬ 
lished  by  Henry  VIII.  and  other  corporations  absorbed  land  worth 
i'21,000  a  year.  Lands  worth  ^650,000  a  year  were  let  on  lease  by 
the  Crown ;  the  rest,  of  the  yearly  value  of  dG69,000,  were  granted 
or  sold  to  nobles,  courtiers,  officials,  lawyers,  and  industrials, 
with  a  small  amount  to  physicians,  clerks,  and  yeomen.^  There 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  land 
thus  granted  was  resold  by  the  grantees,  tending,  as  Mr.  Fisher 
points  out,  to  an  extremely  brisk  speculation  in  land  during  the 
last  decade  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  term  of  the  Crown 
leases  could  not  statutorily  exceed  twenty-one  years,  consequently 
the  fines  for  renew^al  w'ere  much  more  profitable  to  the  Crown 
than  they  had  been  under  the  much  longer  leases  (frequently  for 
sixty  years  or  more)  ordinarily  granted  by  the  monasteries.  The 
impression  prevails  that  the  monks  w'ere  lenient  landlords,  and 
.a  the  main  the  impression  is  probably  correct.  Their  popularity 
in  the  north  of  Fmgland  and  in  the  south-west  cannot  be  gainsaid, 
and  it  is  significant  that  both  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  (1536) 
and  in  the  western  Insurrection  of  1549  there  was  a  demand  for 
the  restoration  of  the  abbeys.  That  demand  may  have  been 
partly  inspired  by  religious  motives,  but  that  the  economic  motive  I 
was  not  absent  is  certain. 

One  other  observation  may,  at  this  point,  be  obtruded.  It  is  I 

not  infrequently  assumed  that  the  distress  which  prevailed  during  j 

the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  w'as  caused  by  the  dissolii-  | 
tion  of  the  abbeys.  Undoubtedly  the  monasteries  afforded  the 
most  accessible  means  of  “poor  relief.”  But  it  is  a  moot  point 
whether,  as  Fuller  asserted,  they  did  not  create  as  much 
pauperism  as  they  cured.  Father  Gasquet  is  careful,  indeed,  to 
vindicate  the  monks  against  the  charge  of  indiscriminate  alms¬ 
giving,  yet  he  admits  that  “no  wayfaring  person  could  depart 
w'ithout  a  night’s  lodging,  meat,  drink,  and  money,  it  not  being 
demanded  w’hence  he  or  she  came  or  w’hither  he  would  go.”  The 
abbeys,  in  fact,  offered  a  good  deal  more  than  the  ordinary 
facilities  of  the  casual  wmrd,  without  the  deterrent  concomitants 
of  the  latter  institution.  That  the  dissolution  of  the  monastic 
houses  threw  a  good  many  vagrants  on  to  their  own  resources, 
and  that  thus  it  intensified  the  gravity  of  the  problem  by  which 
the  State  was  confronted  is  indubitable.  An  extended  series  of 
statutes  exist  to  prove  that  the  State  was  baffled  in  its  efforts 
to  solve  that  problem.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  deprivation  of 
the  customary  means  of  relief  was  the  least  important  among  the 
contributory  factors.  The  loss  of  shelter  and  relief  was,  of  course, 

(1)  This  follows  the  computation  of  Dr.  Alexander  Savine,  of  Moscow,  whose 
materials  were  utilised  by  Mr.  Fisher,  Political  History,  v.  497. 
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acutely  felt  by  those  who  were  accustomed  to  rely  upon  the 
hospitality  of  the  monasteries.  Nevertheless,  it  was  the  indirect 
results  of  the  dissolution,  far  more  than  the  direct,  which  accen¬ 
tuated  the  social  crisis  under  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  agrarian 
changes  would  have  been  quite  sufficiently  grave,  rapid,  and 
extensive  had  there  been  no  ecclesiastical  reformation.  But  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  coincidence  of  the  latter  did  much  to 
increase  their  magnitude  and  quicken  their  pace. 

The  Tudor  Government,  as  we  have  hinted,  made  valiant 
efforts  to  counteract  economic  tendencies  which  seemed  to 
threaten  both  the  security  of  the  country  and  the  well-being  of 
its  poorer  inhabitants.  By  legislation  against  enclosures,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made ;  by  Acts  in  restraint  of 
vagrancy ;  by  a  much-needed  renovation  of  the  currency ;  by 
legislation  to  fix  prices  and  to  secure  the  payment  of  a  minimum 
wage ;  by  the  encouragement  of  voluntary  alms-giving ;  an.' 
finally,  by  the  acceptance  of  responsibility  for  the  provision  of 
work  for  the  workless  and  the  maintenance  of  the  impotent 
poor,  the  State  sought  to  preserve  social  order  and  to  mitigate 
undeserved  suffering. 

How  far,  it  may  be  asked,  did  this  legislation  achieve  its 
object?  How  far  w^as  the  intervention  of  the  State  effective? 
It  is  clear  that,  despite  much  continued  distress,  things  were  on 
the  mend  under  Elizabeth.  Was  this  amendment  due  to  the 
Government,  or  to  the  operation  of  economic  forces?  In  some 
degree,  doubtless,  to  the  former;  much  more,  I  submit,  to  the 
latter.  The  ills  caused  by  misgovernment  good  government  can 
cure.  For  the  debasement  of  the  coinage,  for  example,  the  greed 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  was  directly  responsible.  And 
debasement  was  one  of  the  factors  contributing  to  depreciation  : 
but  only  one.  Debasement  could  be  stopped,  and  the  purity  of 
the  coinage  restored.  This  self-denying  task  Queen  Elizabeth 
accomplished.  But  depreciation  was  due  in  far  greater  measure 
to  the  fact  that  the  mines  of  South  America  were  flooding 
the  Old  World  with  silver.  With  the  operation  of  that  force  no 
Government  could  cope,  and,  despite  their  efforts,  prices  steadily 
rose.  So  did  rents.  In  both  cases  the  rise  w'as  due  to  natural 
causes,  and  legislation  could  do  little  to  mitigate  the  effects. 
Nature,  however,  was  more  efficacious  in  the  application  of 
remedies.  The  economic  movement  ran  its  course.  Enclosure 
was  overdone  ;  the  price  of  wool  declined,  the  price  of  wheat  rose. 
Tillage  once  more  became  profitable,  and  re.iction  set  in.  Mean¬ 
while,  displaced  labour  gradually  found  its  own  level.  The 
development  of  cloth  manufactures ;  the  extension  of  over-sea 
commerce ;  the  call  of  maritime  adventure — all  these  things  did 
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something  to  absorb  redundant  agricultural  labour.  Not,  of 
course,  immediately.  The  remedies  prescribed  by  nature  may  be 
efficacious,  but  they  are  slow.  Nature  herself  is  prodigal  of  human 
life  and  careless  as  to  human  suffering.  The  cries  of  the  afflicted 
rose  to  heaven,  and  sensitive  and  pitiful  souls  called  upon  the 
Government  to  restrain  the  greed  of  the  wealthy  and  to  assuage 
the  sufferings  of  the  poor. 

That  the  Government  did  its  utmost  to  provide  remedies  is 
certain.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  remedies  so  applied  were 
only  partially  successful.  Would  it  have  been  well  for  the 
commonwealth  had  their  success  been  more  complete? 

It  is  not,  I  think,  open  to  question  that  much  suffering,  wholly 
unmerited,  might  have  been  averted.  But  at  what  cost?  Assume 
that  the  paternal  despotism  of  the  Tudors  had  succeeded  in  check¬ 
ing  enclosures,  in  restraining  evictions,  in  preventing  rural  de¬ 
population,  in  damning  the  flow  of  labour  towards  the  towns— in 
a  wnrd,  in  neutralising  the  play  of  economic  forces.  Had  it  been 
well?  This  question  raises  others  of  a  more  general  character, 
and  demands  the  nicest  discrimination  in  reply.  It  raises  the 
whole  question  of  the  relation  of  ethics  to  politics,  and  of  both  to 
economics. 

Nevertheless,  some  points  Seem  to  emerge  with  tolerable  clear¬ 
ness.  It  is  clear  that,  in  the  agrarian  movement  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  mere  cupidity  played  a  considerable  part;  that  some  of 
the  hardships  suffered  by  the  poor  were  avoidable  and  ought  to 
have  been  avoided ;  that  some  of  the  advantages  might  have  been 
secured  without  the  concomitant  evils.  But  is  it  not  equally  clear 
that  the  process  was  in  the  main  natural,  healthy,  and,  in  the 
largest  sense,  profitable  and  advantageous?  That  the  wealth  of 
the  nation  was  augmented  is  not  denied.  Was  it  at  the  cost 
of  individual  welfare?  Suppose  that  the  open-field  system  had 
continued  to  supply  the  normal  type  of  arable  cultivation  (as, 
indeed,  in  many  parts  of  the  country  it  did) ;  that  the  customary 
tenants  had  remained  rooted  to  the  soil ;  that  the  cupidity  of  the 
“cormorants  ”  had  been  defeated,  and  that  the  men  had  succeeded 
in  evicting  the  sheep.  Whence  would  have  come  the  impulse  to 
maritime  activity ;  to  wmrld-ad venture  ;  to  geographical  discovery 
and  colonisation?  England  might  have  occupied  in  the  polity  of 
nations  a  contented  place  among  the  Denmarks,  perhaps  ulti¬ 
mately  among  the  Belgiums.  She  would  have  answered,  in  literal 
truth,  to  the  description  of  Tennyson  : — 

“  Some  third-rate  isle  half  lost  among  her  seas  I  ” 

Her  place,  among  the  first,  has  been  purchased  wdth  a  price. 
Part  of  the  price  was  the  agrarian  revolution  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Was  it  too  high?  J.  A.  E.  Marriott. 
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The  Home  Buie  difficulty  will  probably  lead  to  an  early  appeal 
to  the  country.  Before  very  long  the  British  people  may  be  asked 
whether  they  are  in  favour  of,  or  opposed  to,  giving  Ireland 
Home  Buie ;  but  they  will  scarcely  be  able  to  pronounce  them¬ 
selves  by  a  plain  “Yes”  or  “No”  upon  the  Irish  question  alone, 
even  if  the  appeal  to  the  country  should  take  the  form  of  a 
Keferendum.  As  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  British  electorate 
will  endorse  the  Irish  policy  of  the  Party  in  power,  the  Liberals 
are  anxious  to  obscure  the  issue.  With  this  object  in  view  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  will  early  in  October  open  a  great  land  campaign, 
which  is  to  serve  the  twofold  purpose  of  entirely  eclipsing  the 
Home  Buie  issue  and  of  securing  at  the  same  time  a  fresh  lease 
of  power  to  the  Liberal  Party.  The  Liberals  have  calculated  well. 
The  land  problem  is  probably  the  greatest,  the  gravest,  and  the 
most  urgent  British  problem.  It  alfects  vitally  the  people  in 
the  country  and  in  the  towns.  The  grievances  to  which  our 
land  system  has  given  rise  are  widely  and  keenly  felt.  They  call 
for  an  early  and  thorough  solution  of  the  land  problem ,  and  the 
promise  to  abolish  these  grievances  should  prove  immensely 
popular  with  the  masses.  There  is  a  rural  and  an  urban  land 
problem.  As  both  problems  are  equally  urgent,  both  will  be 
considered  in  the  following  pages. 

The  land  problem  may  be  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  statesman  and  from  that  of  the  politician.  If  we  consider 
the  rural  land  problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  statesman, 
from  the  broad  national  point  of  view,  we  find  that  in  the  course 
of  several  decades  British  agriculture  has  utterly  declined  and 
decayed.  Our  acreage  under  corn  crops  and  vegetables  has  shrunk 
very  severely.  Since  1873  alone  more  than  3,000,000  acres,  a 
territory  as  large  as  the  entire  counties  of  Devonshire  and  Norfolk 
combined,  have  been  abandoned  by  the  plough.  That  shrinkage 
of  cultivated  land  has  caused  the  loss  of  approximately 
^2, 000, 000, 000  of  our  agricultural  capital,  a  sum  which  is  about 
three  times  as  large  as  our  colossal  National  Debt.  Our  national 
wealth  is  usually  estimated  to  amount  to  about  £12,000,000,000. 
We  may  therefore  say  that  in  consequence  of  the  decline  of  agri¬ 
culture  we  have  lost  about  one-sixth  of  our  national  capital.  Our 
population  engaged  in  agriculture  has  rapidly  and  steadily 
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diminished.  In  the  course  of  the  last  sixty  years  Great  Britain 
has  lost  fully  one-half,  and  Ireland  fully  three-quarters,  of  her 
agricultural  labourers.  During  the  same  period  the  agricultural 
population  of  the  great  industrial  States  on  the  Continent  has  not 
diminished,  but  has  increased.  It  is  significant  and  worth  noting 
that  at  present  the  number  of  agriculturists  per  square  mile 
is  about  four  times  as  great  in  Belgium  and  Germany,  the 
leading  industrial  countries  of  the  Continent,  as  it  is  in  Great 
Britain. 

In  consequence  of  the  stagnation  and  decay  of  her  rural  indus¬ 
tries  Great  Britain  has  become  dependent  upon  foreign  countries, 
not  only  for  the  bulk  of  its  bread  corn,  but  also  for  the  bulk  of 
its  meat,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  fruit,  &c.  Home-grown  food  has 
become  the  luxury  of  the  well-to-do.  The  working  masses  in 
town  and  country  are  becoming  less  and  less  able  to  buy  milk 
for  their  children ,  for  milk  is  far  dearer  in  Great  Britain  than  it 
is  in  any  other  land.  The  security  of  the  country  is  endangered 
in  case  of  war  by  its  absolute  dependence  on  imported  food. 
Often  there  is  only  a  few  weeks’  supply  of  wheat  in  Great 
Britain.  The  physique  of  the  nation  has  been  seriously  deteriorat¬ 
ing,  because  the  great  majority  of  the  people  live  in  the  vitiated 
atmosphere  of  overcrowded  towns  on  imported,  frozen,  chilled, 
chemically  treated,  or  preserved,  and  therefore  inferior,  food. 
Every  year  from  200,000  to  300,000  of  our  people,  the  healthiest 
and  strongest  of  the  race,  emigrate  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
leave  those  of  inferior  physique  to  perpetuate  the  stock. 

While  our  towns  suffer  from  over-population  the  countryside  is 
deserted,  and  its  desolation  is  increasing  from  year  to  year. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  dearth  of  agricultural  labourers,  dairy¬ 
maids,  &c.,  the  emigration  of  the  able-bodied  people  from  the 
rural  districts  continues  at  an  alarming  rate.  The  British  country¬ 
side,  like  the  Campagna  of  Imperial  Borne,  is  labour-starved  and 
is  becoming  a  grazing  ground  deserted  by  man.  As  the  soil  and 
climate  of  Great  Britain  are  better  than  the  soil  and  climate  of 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  Denmark,  it  is  clear  that  our  rural 
districts  can  produce  as  much  food  per  square  mile,  and  can 
maintain  as  large  a  population  per  square  mile,  as  do  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  Denmark.  As  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Denmark 
raise  from  three  to  four  times  as  much  agricultural  produce  per 
square  mile  as  we  do,  and  as  these  countries  maintain  per  square 
mile  an  agricultural  population  whicu  is  from  three  to  four  times 
as  great  as  is  ours,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  we  can  double  and 
treble  our  agricultural  output,  and  double  and  treble  at  the  same 
time  our  rural  population.  By  re-creating  our  agriculture  and 
making  it  as  efficient  and  productive  as  is  agriculture  in  Germany, 
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Belgium,  and  Denmark,  we  should  afford  a  healthy  life  to  millions 
of  British  workers  and  their  families,  we  should  greatly  reduce 
emigration  and  the  congestion  of  our  towns,  we  should  greatly 
increase  our  supply  of  home-grown  food,  we  should  greatly 
improve  the  national  physique  and  diminish  the  danger  of  being 
starved  into  surrender  in  case  of  war. 

As  the  politician  who,  in  the  first  place,  is  “out  for  votes” 
looks  upon  great  national  problems  rather  from  the  point  of  the 
individual  voter,  whose  support  he  desires  to  gain  by  promising 
him  some  personal  advantage,  than  from  that  of  the  nation,  let 
ns  now  consider  the  rural  land  problem  from  the  politician’s 
point  of  view.  British  agriculture  is  carried  on  by  about  1,000,000 
men.  Of  these  about  800,000  are  agricultural  labourers.  As  the 
agricultural  labourers  form  the  large  majority,  their  position  is 
of  greater  interest  to  the  politician  than  is  the  position  of  the 
farmers  and  landowners  who  are  comparatively  few.  The  position 
of  our  agricultural  labourers  is  most  deplorable.  How  hard  and 
bare  is  their  life,  and  how  severe  and  how  hopeless  is  their 
struggle  for  mere  animal  existence,  will  be  seen  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  figures,  which  are  taken  from  the  Report  of  Earnings  and 
Hours  of  Labour  in  Agriculture  in  1907  (Cd.  5460),  of  1910. 

.\vER.\GE  Weekly  Earnings  of  Male  Agricultural  Labourers, 

including  all  extra  Earnings,  such  as  Harvest  Money,  and  the 
Estimated  Value  of  Housing,  Board,  and  of  all  Allowances  in 

Kind. 
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In  Northumberland  ... 
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In  Buckinghamshire  ... 

.  17 

9 

„  Durham  . 

.  22 
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,,  Oxfordshire  . 
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..  19 
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..  20 
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..  19 
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,,  Derbyshire  . 

..  20 
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,,  Sussex  . 

..  18 
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,,  Gloucestershire 

..  17 
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,,  Hampshire  . 

..  18 
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,,  Herefordshire . 

..  17 
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,,  Berkshire . 

..  17 
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,,  Shropshire  . 

..  18 
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,,  Wiltshire . 

..  16 
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„  Staffordshire  . 
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,,  Dorsetshire  . 

..  16 
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,,  Worcestershire 

..  17 
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,,  Devonshire  . 

..  18 
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,,  Warwickshire . 

..  18 
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..  18 
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,,  Middlesex  . 

...  20 
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, ,  Somersetshire 

..  17 

8 

,,  Hertfordshire . 

...  18 

3 
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In  Antrim  . 

.  14 

0 

In  Dublin  . 

.  18 

2 

,,  Armagh  . 

.  10 

e 

,,  Kildare  . 

.  11 

u 

„  Cavan  . 

.  11 

4 

,,  Kilkenny . 

.  10 

9 

,,  Donegal  . 

.  11 

3 

,,  King’s  County 

.  10 

5 

„  Down  . 

.  13 

1 

,,  Longford . 

.  9 

10 

,,  Fermanagh 

.  11 

8 

,,  Louth  . 

.  10 

3 

,,  Londonderry  ... 

.  11 

5 

,,  Meath  . 

.  10 

7 

,,  Monaghan 

.  11 

5 

,,  Queen’s  County 

.  10 

5 

,,  Tyrone  . 

.  11 

8 

,,  Westmeath 

.  9 

9 

,,  Clare  . 

.  10 

10 

,,  Wexford  . 

.  11 

0 

,,  Cork . 

.  11 

0 

,,  Wicklow . 

.  11 

3 

„  Kerry  . 

.  11 

6 

,,  Galway  . 

.  10 

6 

„  Limerick . 

.  11 

2 

, ,  Leitrim  . 

. .  10 

1 

,,  Tipperary . 

.  10 

10 

,,  Mayo . 

.  9 

9 

,,  Waterford 

.  11 

6 

,,  Roscommon  ... 

.  9 

8 

,,  Carlow  . 

.  10 

3 

»  Sligo . 

.  9 

9 

According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Keport  from  which  the  fore¬ 
going  table  has  been  extracted,  the  entire  weekly  earnings  of  the 
agricultural  labourers,  both  in  cash  and  in  kind,  came  in  1907,  on 
an  average,  to  18s.  4d.  per  worker  per  week  in  England,  to  18s. 
per  worker  per  week  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  to  19s.  7d. 
per  worker  per  week  in  Scotland,  and  to  lls.  3d.  per  worker  per 
week  in  Ireland.  These  wages  are  painfully  low,  especially  as 
they  are  often  greatly  reduced  through  illness,  bad  weather,  &c. 

On  an  average  wage  of  about  18s.  4d.  per  week  the  whole 
family  of  an  English  agricultural  labourer  has  to  subsist,  and 
many  English  agricultural  labourers  have  large  families.  An 
income  of  18s.  4d.  per  week  is  equal  to  one  of  2s.  7^d.  per  day. 
If  we  assume  that  the  family  of  an  agricultural  labourer  consists 
on  an  average  of  five  persons,  we  find  that  an  income  of  18s.  4d. 
per  week  comes  to  6Jd.  per  head  per  day  for  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter.  In  Ireland  the  total  earnings  of  the  agricultural  labourer 
amount  on  an  average  only  to  lls.  3d.  per  week,  or  to  Is.  7d. 
per  day.  If  we  again  assume  that  the  average  family  consists  of 
five  persons,  we  find  that  the  Irish  agricultural  labourer  has  a 
total  income  equivalent  to  3fd.  per  head  per  day.  That  amount 
is  scarcely  sufficient  to  feed  a  good-sized  dog.  Agriculture  is 
undoubtedly  the  worst  of  our  sweated  industries. 

The  wages  of  our  agricultural  labourers  are  starvation  wages, 
and  if  we  inquire  into  their  lives  we  find  that  they  and  their 
families  are,  as  a  rule,  badly  housed,  insufficiently  clothed,  and 
habitually  underfed.  That  has  been  clearly  established  by  numer¬ 
ous  official  and  private  investigations  from  which  quotations  might 
be  given.  Our  agricultural  labourers  and  their  families  have  to 
depend  for  their  shoes  and  clothes  largely  on  charity  and  on  the 
rag  shops.  Many  agricultural  labourers  have  never  bought  a 
single. pair  of  new  boots  or  a  single  new  garment  for  themselves 
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or  their  family  since  the  day  of  their  marriage.  Frequently  only 
the  husband  has  a  little  inferior  imported  meat,  or  bacon,  or  fish, 
while  the  wife  and  children  have  to  go  without  the  more  sustain¬ 
ing,  body -building  kinds  of  food.  Of  ter  a  halfpenny  worth  of  skim 
milk  per  day  has  to  suffice  for  the  whole  family,  and  frequently 
there  is  no  money  for  milk  for  the  babies.  Milk  has  become  so 
scarce  and  dear  in  the  country  that  many  agricultural  labourers 
have  to  bring  up  their  children  on  imported  condensed  milk, 
which  is  frequently  devoid  of  fat,  or  on  pap.  Owing  to  habitual 
under-feeding  a  very  large  part  of  our  agricultural  population 
suffer  from  chronic  anaemia.  The  poverty  of  our  agricultural 
workers  is  so  great  that  the  slightest  rise  in  the  price  of  the  loaf 
fills  them  with  terror.  The  Socialists  have  coined  the  word 
“wage  slaves.”  That  word,  which  is  often  misapplied  to  the 
independent  town  workers,  who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacturing 
industries  and  in  commerce,  is  singularly  appropriate  in  the 
case  of  our  agricultural  labourers,  for  theirs  is,  indeed,  a  life  of 
unending  toil  without  hope. 

From  the  excellent  book.  Life  in  an  English  Village,  written 
by  Miss  M.  F.  Davies,  and  published  in  1909,  I  would  extract 
a  typical  case  which  shows  how  the  agricultural  labourer  lives. 
Miss  Davies  investigated  life  in  the  village  of  Corsley,  in  Wilt¬ 
shire,  and  I  select  from  the  numerous  cases  given  that  of  a 
family  consisting  of  an  agricultural  labourer,  his  wife,  and  five 
children.  These  seven  people  inhabited  a  three-roomed  cottage, 
rent  free,  to  which  a  small  garden  was  attached.  The  oldest  boy 
earned  some  money,  and  the  weekly  cash  income  of  the  family 
was  as  follows  : — 

s.  d. 

Man’s  Wage  ...  ...  ...  13  0  per  week. 

Boy’s  ,,  .  3  6  „ 

Total .  16  6  „ 

The  value  of  the  rent-free  cottage  and  of  the  produce  of  the  garden 
was  estimated  to'  come  to  about  Is.  6d.  per  week ;  at 

Christmas,  through  extra  work,  an  extra  was  earned,  which 
is  equal  to  Is.  IJd.  per  week.  Occasional  gifts  of  firewood,  of  a 
rabbit,  &c.,  came  in,  and  altogether  the  family  income  came  on 
an  average  to  20s.  per  week.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  average 
total  earnings  of  agricultural  labourers  come  to  18s.  4d.  in  all 
England,  and  only  to  11s.  3d.  in  Ireland,  the  family  in  question 
was  comparatively  w’ell  off.  The  family  budget,  which  was 
carefully  kept  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  1906,  shows  the 
following  ; — 
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Bread 

Flour 

Tea . 

Sugar 
Bacon 
Cheeae  ... 
Butter  ... 
Lard 

Soap . 

Pork . 

Candles  ... 
Pepper  ... 
Mustard  ... 
Starch 
Cocoa 


Expenditure  Jan.  6-12,  1906. 


8.  d.  a.  d. 

.  8  11^  Currants .  2 

.  6  Shoe  Blacking  .  1 

.  8  Grate  Polish .  1 

.  8  Clothing  Club  .  31 

.  1  6  Ditto  for  Children  .  7 

.  1  2  Coal .  1 

.  1  1^  Lamp  Oil  .  4 

.  4^  Milk .  3^ 

.  lii  Salt .  0^ 

.  1  6  Boot  Laces  .  2 

.  I5  Sewing  Cotton  and  Wool  ...  4 

.  1  - 

.  1  Total  . 15  7^ 

.  I5  Rest  of  money  put  by  for  boots. 

.  H 


Bread 

Expenditure  Jan 

8.  d. 

.  3  IH 

Flour 

5 

Tea  ... 

8 

Sugar 

8 

Bacon 

..  2 

0 

Cheese 

..  1 

2 

Butter 

..  1 

H 

Lard 

Soap 

n 

Candles 

Soda 

Coffee 

5 

Salt ... 

1 

Beef 

2 

0 

.  13-19,  1906. 

s.  d. 

Fish .  2 

Clothing  Club  .  3| 

Ditto  for  Children  .  7 

Coal  .  1  1^ 

Milk  .  3^ 

Lamp  Oil  .  4^ 

Thread  .  1 

Tape  .  H 

Calico  .  ^ 

Boots  Mended  .  7 


Total  . 17  4 

Rest  put  by  for  boots. 


Bread  . 

Flour  . 

Tea  . 

Sugar  . 

Bacon  . 

Cheese  . 

Butter  . 

Lard  . 

Rice  . 

Baked  Faggots 

Blue  . 

Candles  . 

Suet  . 

Cocoa  . 

Soap  . 


Expenditure  Jan.  20-27,  1906. 


s.  d. 

...  3  IH 

5 
8 
8 

...  1  4 

...  1  1 

...  1  1^ 

4i 
4 
2 
1 

n 

2 

3i 

H 


Starch  . 

Pepper  . 

Sweets  ...  ... 

Clothing  Club 

Ditto  for  Children 

Coal  . 

Lamp  Oil  . 

Milk  . 

Flannelette  . 

Cake  . 

Fish  . 


.  1 

.  1 

.  1 

.  3^ 

.  7 

.  1  H 

.  4i 

.  4^ 

.  lOi 

.  4 

"..  ...  2 


Total  . 

Rest  put  by 


. 15 

for  boots. 
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The  account  rendered  shows  that  the  wile  was  a  particularly 
capable  and  careful  manageress  and  the  husband  an  extremely 
thrifty  man.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  wife  managed  on  the 
small  amount  at  her  disposal,  to  give  a  considerable  variety  of 
food  to  the  family.  The  fact  that  she  kept  house  and  children 
clean  is  evident  from  the  expenditure  on  grate  polish,  starch, 
blue,  and  soap.  The  expenditure  on  calico,  flannelette,  tape, 
thread,  &c.,  shows  that  the  wife  attended  to  the  making  and 
mending  of  the  family’s  clothes.  The  fact  that  the  husband  was 
sober  and  thrifty  is  clear  from  this  that  no  expenditure  is  shown 
on  tobacco,  beer,  or  spirits.  Evidently  the  family  was  a  model 
family  as  regards  carefulness  and  thrift.  Yet  in  the  course  of 
three  weeks  they  could  not  afford  a  single  newspaper  or  a  single 
postage  stamp.  Their  one  and  only  luxury  was  their  children. 
Their  entire  expenditure  for  milk  came  regularly  to  S^d.  per 
week,  or  to  Jd.  per  day,  in  which  seven  people,  five  of  them 
children,  had  to  share.  Butcher’s  meat  was  too  expensive  to  be 
indulged  in.  Its  place  was  taken  by  bacon,  of  which,  on  an 
average.  Is.  fid.  per  week,  or  less  than  3d.  per  day,  was  bought. 
Assuming  that  they  bought  bacon  at  fid.  a  lb.,  there  was  7  ozs. 
of  bacon  per  day  for  the  family  of  seven,  or  1  oz.  per  head. 
Probably  practically  the  entire  amount  was  taken  by  the  husband. 

The  re-creation  of  our  agriculture  is  most  urgent  both  from 
the  national  and  from  the  individual  point  of  view ,  but  the  leaders 
of  the  two  political  parties  do  not  agree  as  to  the  way  by  which 
the  rural  problem  should  be  solved.  The  leaders  of  the  Unionist 
Party,  looking  upon  the  problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
statesman,  wish  to  re-create  our  agriculture  by  placing  it  on  a 
freehold  basis,  and  especially  by  creating  the  largest  possible 
number  of  small  peasant  proprietors.  The  Liberal  Party  have 
adopted  a  different  programme.  They  have  told  ns  that  small 
peasant  properties  are  unscientific  and  uneconomic.  They  believe 
that  agriculture  should  be  carried  on  mainly  on  large  farms ;  and 
they  believe,  or  pretend  to  believe,  that  the  system  of  complete 
ownership  is  harmful  to  the  development  of  agriculture. 

While  the  Unionist  Party,  looking  at  matters  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  statesman,  desire  to  re-create  British  agriculture, 
trusting  that  a  prosperous  agriculture  wull  give  better  employment 
and  better  wages  to  our  agricultural  labourers,  and  feeling  confi¬ 
dent  that  many  agricultural  labourers  will  become  prosperous 
small  holders  and  peasant  proprietors,  the  Liberal  politicians 
care  apparently  little  for  our  agriculture  itself.  They  merely  see 
in  our  rural  problem  a  chance  of  securing  a  large  number  of  votes 
by  promising  to  our  ill-used  agricultural  labourers  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  their  condition.  In  order  to  gain  the  votes  of  the  agricul- 
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tural  labourers  they  have  promised  them  an  increase  in  their 
wages  at  the  cost  of  the  landowners.  In  order  to  gain  the  support 
of  the  farmers  they  have  promised  them  a  reduction  of  rents,  like¬ 
wise  at  the  expense  of  the  landowners.  Lastly,  they  desire  to 
gain  with  their  land  policy  the  votes  of  the  townspeople  by 
promising  them  “free  and  easy  access  to  the  land,”  whatever  that 
vague  phrase  may  mean. 

Unskilful  handling  of  the  rural  land  problem  will  surely  lead 
to  the  final  destruction  of  our  agriculture.  The  Liberal  politicians 
may  conceivably  succeed  in  increasing  slightly  the  wages  of  our 
agricultural  labourers,  and  they  may  also  succeed  in  securing  for 
themselves  a  fresh  lease  of  power  by  their  support.  But  they  will 
scarcely  succeed  in  re-creating  our  agriculture.  An  increase  in 
wages  will  probably  lead  to  a  further  shrinkage  in  our  cultivated 
area,  unless  our  farmers  and  agricultural  labourers  be  given  a 
powerful  inducement  to  stay  on  the  land.  Our  farmers  and  agri¬ 
cultural  labourers,  and  especially  the  latter,  are  leaving  the 
country,  not  so  much  because  wages  are  low,  but  because  they 
see  no  hope  for  the  future.  In  Scotland  the  wages  of  agricultural 
labourers  are,  as  appears  from  the  table  printed  in  the  foregoing, 
more  than  seventy  per  cent,  higher  than  are  the  wages  in 
Ireland,  yet  the  proportion  of  agricultural  labourers  w^ho  emigrate 
from  Scotland  is  far  greater  than  it  is  from  Ireland.  The  Irish 
labourers  stay  in  the  country,  notwithstanding  their  pitifully  low 
wages,  because  they  hope  to  obtain  in  course  of  time  a  small 
freehold  farm  on  which  they  and  their  family  can  live  in  peace 
and  security.  The  Scotch  and  English  agricultural  labourers, 
although  they  receive  wages  which  are  sixty  and  seventy  per  cent, 
higher  than  those  of  the  Irish  agricultural  labourers,  leave  the 
country  in  large  masses  because  they  do  not  care  to  remain  serfs 
all  their  lives,  with  nothing  to  look  forward  to  except  a  penurious 
life  on  an  Old  Age  Pension  or  a  sordid  and  degrading  existence 
in  a  workhouse. 

The  freehold  system  not  only  tends  to  attach  men  to  the  soil 
by  bonds  of  interest  and  of  affection,  but  it  tends  likewise  to 
increase  the  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourers.  Wages  are 
determined  by  supply  and  demand.  At  present  the  sole  demand 
for  agricultural  labourers  in  a  district  comes  from  a  few  large 
landowners  and  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  may  have 
agreed  to  pay  a  certain  wage  and  no  more.  As  soon  as  the 
demand  for  agricultural  labourers  is  no  longer  restricted  to  a  few 
large  men,  and  as  soon  as  more  intensive  agriculture  is  intro¬ 
duced,  keener  competition  for  the  service  of  the  labourer  will 
send  his  wages  up.  Last,  but  not  least,  an  agricultural  labourer 
will  not  consent  to  accept  a  weekly  pittance  instead  of  a  wage  if 
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be  can  earn  an  adequate  living  as  a  small  holder.  Small  holders 
who  have  children  will  certainly  not  allow  them  to  work  for  other 
people  unless  they  get  an  adequate  remuneration. 

There  is  a  profound  difference  between  the  land  policy  of  the 
Unionist  Party  and  that  of  the  Liberal  Party.  The  Unionists 
are  in  favour  of  universal  ownership — their  motto  is  every  man 
his  own  landlord — and  they  are  particularly  in  favour  of  creating 
a  very  large  number  of  small  properties.  The  Liberals  condemn 
the  system  of  ownership.  They  wish  to  make  “the  community” 
the  universal  landlord.  They  desire  that  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  should  not  be  owners,  but  tenants.  They  assert  that  large 
holdings  are  more  efficient  than  small  ones,  and  they  maintain 
that  tenancy  is  the  best  form  of  tenure.  A  grain  of  experience  is 
better  than  tons  of  theory.  We  can  profit  from  the  experience 
of  other  nations,  and  their  example  will  show  us  whether  the 
Liberal  or  the  Unionist  land  policy  is  the  best.  In  Germany, 
France,  Belgium,  and  other  Continental  countries  where  small 
ownerships  prevail,  complaints  are  heard  that  agricultural 
labourers  are  scarce  and  that  they  migrate  to  the  towns.  How¬ 
ever,  in  these  countries  the  bulk  of  the  agricultural  labourers 
stay  on  the  land.  The  fact  that  there  is  no  real  shortage  of 
labour  may  be  seen  from  this,  that  agricultural  production  in  the 
Continental  countries  mentioned  has  during  the  last  few  decades 
not  rapidly  decreased,  as  it  has  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  has 
mightily  expanded.  According  to  the  official  statistics,  Germany’s 
production  of  vegetable  food  and  of  meat,  for  instance,  has 
doubled  since  1879.  Protection  has,  no  doubt,  aided  the  Conti¬ 
nental  agriculturists,  but  it  seems  erroneous  to  believe  that 
Protection  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  agricultural  success 
of  other  nations.  Germany  and  France  have  high  agricultural 
Protection,  Belgium  has  low  Protection,  and  Denmark  has  Free 
Trade.  The  agriculture  of  all  four  countries  is  exceedingly 
flourishing,  for  they  produce  per  square  mile  from  three  to  four 
times  as  much  food  as  does  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  as  the 
agriculture  of  all  four  is  based  on  a  very  large  number  of  small 
freeholds,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  freehold  system  carried 
on  by  a  very  large  number  of  small  owners  is  the  most  efficient 
form  of  tenure. 

The  fact  that  ownership,  and  especially  small  ownership,  is 
far  more  efficient  than  tenancy,  and  especially  large  tenancy,  is 
reluctantly  admitted  even  by  some  of  the  Liberal  doctrinaires. 
Among  the  Liberals  who  advocate  that  “the  community”  should 
become  the  universal  landlord,  Mr.  B.  Seebohm  Eowntree  holds 
a  leading  place.  He  has  organised  the  recent  great  secret  investi¬ 
gation  into  British  rural  conditions,  and  the  facta  which  he  has 
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collected  form  the  basis  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  proposals.  In 
1910  the  same  Mr.  Rowntree  published  a  bulky  volume  entitled 
Land  and  Labour — Lessons  jrom  Belgium.  That  book,  as  Mr. 
Rowntree  tells  us,  is  based  upon  an  inquiry  which  occupied  four 
years,  and  its  importance  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  he 
was  assisted  in  his  work  by  the  British  Foreign  Office,  by  the 
British  Board  of  Agriculture,  by  the  Belgian  Ministers  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Finance,  and  the  Interior,  by  a  large  number  of  Belgian 
Government  officials,  Belgian  leading  non-official  experts,  and  a 
large  staff  of  paid  investigators.  In  his  valuable  book  on  Belgium 
Mr.  Rowntree  shows  a  very  pronounced  bias  in  favour  of  the 
English  tenant  system.  Nevertheless,  he  cannot  help  bearing 
testimony  to  the  superiority  of  the  freehold  system,  especially 
when  it  is  carried  on  by  a  very  large  number  of  freeholders.  The 
following  summary  comparison  of  British  and  Belgian  agricul¬ 
ture  given  by  Mr.  Rowntree  condemns  clearly  the  British  system 
of  tenancy  and  of  large  farms  : — 


Population  Over  Twelve  Years  Old  Engaged  in  Agriculture. 


In  Belgium. 

In  Great  Britain. 

1846  . 

1,083,601 

1851  ... 

2,246,374 

1895  . 

1,204,810 

1901  ... 

1,400,602 

Difference  + 

121,209 

845,772 

Great  Britain  has  an  area  of  88,729  square  miles,  and  Belgium 
has  only  one  of  11,370  square  miles.  As  Great  Britain’s  territory 
is  eight  times  as  large  as  that  of  Belgium,  our  population  engaged 
in  agriculture  should  be  approximately  eight  times  as  great.  That 
is  not  the  case.  The  number  of  people  engaged  in  agriculture  in 
little  Belgium  was  almost  as  large  in  1895  as  that  engaged  in 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  combined  wms  in  1901.  During 
the  forty-nine  years  1846-1895  the  number  of  Belgians  engaged 
in  agriculture  has  increased  by  121,209,  while  during  the  fifty 
years  1851-1901  the  number  of  British  people  engaged  in  agricul¬ 
ture  has  shrunk  by  no  less  than  845,772.  The  census  figures  for 
1911  are  not  yet  available,  but  they  will  probably  show  a  further 
diminution  of  the  number  of  British  people  engaged  in  agriculture. 
Very  likely  the  population  engaged  in  agriculture  in  Great  Britain 
is  now  no  greater  than  it  is  in  little  Belgium,  and  possibly  it  is 
smaller.  The  fact  that  the  British  population  engaged  in  agricul¬ 
ture  has  decreased  so  rapidly  and  so  disastrously  condemns  the 
system  under  which  our  agriculturists  live  and  work. 

Belgium  has  not  only  a  great  agricultural  population,  but  it 
has  also  a  very  great  agricultural  production.  According  to  many 
Liberal  Free  Traders  a  densely  populated  industrial  country  like 
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Great  Britain  has  no  room  for  flourishing  rural  industries.  That 
assertion  is  disproved  by  Belgium.  In  Belgium  the  population  is 
652  9  per  square  mile,  while  ours  is  only  372‘6  per  square  mile. 
Belgium  is  almost  twice  as  densely  peopled  as  is  this  country,  yet, 
according  to  Mr.  Bowntree,  “the  weight  of  cereals  produced  per 
square  mile  of  territory  is  three  times  as  great  in  Belgium  as  it 
is  in  the  United  Kingdom  ”  ;  and  in  the  production  of  meat,  dairy 
produce,  eggs,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  Belgium  has  a  similar,  if 
not  a  greater,  superiority  over  this  country.  Summing  up  the 
causes  of  Belgium’s  remarkable  agricultural  success,  Mr.  Eown- 
tree  writes  : — 

“It  is  astonishing  to  hear  serious-minded  men  stating  that  agriculture 
in  England  can  hardly  become  much  more  intensive.  The  experience  of 
Belgium,  with  her  comparatively  poor  soil  and  with  a  climate  no  better 
than  that  of  Britain,  is  sufficient  refutation  of  such  a  view.  Rather  than 
adopt  it,  let  us  seek  to  learn  from  Belgium  the  secrets  of  her  agricultural 
achievements.  Undoubtedly  she  possesses,  especially  in  Flanders,  a  race 
of  born  agriculturists,  but  this  alone  wo\ild  not  explain  her  success.  In 
accounting  for  it  we  must  remember  her  light  railway  system,  her  methods 
of  agricultural  co-operation,  and  the  means  taken  to  educate  her  farmers. 
But  all  these  are  of  secondary  importance  when  compared  with  the  fact  that 
her  large  estates  have  been  broken  up  and  her  agriculture  entrusted  not 
to  a  few  larger  farmers,  but  to  an  army  of  peasants  working  their  farms 
themselves  with  the  aid  of  their  own  families.” 

Although  practically  all  experts  agree  that  agriculture  based  on 
a  large  number  of  small  freeholds  is  far  more  efficient  than  agri¬ 
culture  based  on  tenancy  and  carried  on  by  a  small  number  of 
large  fanners,  Liberal  waiters  and  speakers,  who  fear  that  British 
peasant  proprietors  might  become  supporters  of  the  Conservative 
Party — everywhere  the  satisfied  and  prosperous  peasant  is  a  Con¬ 
servative — oppose  the  creation  of  a  large  peasant  proprietary  in 
this  country  under  the  plea  that  that  system  is  inefficient  and 
unscientific,  that  the  foreign  small  freeholders  live  worse  than 
British  agricultural  labourers,  that  they  are  eaten  up  with  mort¬ 
gage  debts,  &c.  These  arguments  are  refuted  by  Mr.  Bowntree 
in  his  book  on  Belgium.  He  writes,  for  instance  ; — 

“Taking  the  class  of  small  holders  as  a  whole,  the  writer  considers  their 
lot  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  the  English  agricultural  labourer,  with  his 
hopeless  outlook  and,  consequently,  lack  of  real  intelligent  interest  in  his 
work.” 

The  frequently  heard  contention  that  foreign  small  holders  are 
eaten  up  with  mortgage  debts  is  likewise  disproved  by  Mr. 
Bowntree,  for  he  writes  :  — 

“Taking  the  whole  of  the  land  investigated  (i.e.,  both  that  which  is,  and 
that  which  is  not,  mortgaged),  the  total  mortgage  debt  amounts,  on  the 
average,  to  £2  16s.  5d.  per  acre,  or  if  only  the  mortgaged  land  is 
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considered,  to  £8  Os.  lid.  per  acre.  Assuming  the  land  to  be  of  average 
value,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mortgage  debt,  which,  of  course,  covers 
buildings  as  well  as  land,  is  equal  to  4J  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  land 
without  buildings,  if  we  take  into  consideration  all  the  land  investigated  or 
to  13^  per  cent,  if  we  are  dealing  only  with  that  part  of  it  which  has  some 
mortgage  upon  it, 

“Such  an  inquiry,  although  on  too  slight  a  scale  to  indicate  the  total 
amount  of  the  mortgage  debt  on  agricultural  land  in  Belgium,  emphatically 
contradicts  the  assertion  that  the  land  of  small  proprietors  is  usually 
mortgaged  up  to  the  hilt.” 

The  Liberals  who  have  pinned  their  faith'  on  the  tenant  system 
believe,  or  pretend  to  believe,  that  Englishmen  differ  from  other 
men,  that  they  do  not  care  to  have  land  which  they  can 
call  absolutely  their  own,  and  which  they  can  leave  to  their 
children  and  to  their  children’s  children.  They  believe,  or 
pretend  to  believe,  that  all  the  cultivator  cares  for  is  security  of 
tenure  and  fairness,  or  fixity,  of  rent.  Under  the  system  proposed 
by  them  cultivators  are  very  unlikely  to  enjoy  either  security  of 
tenure  or  fairness  or  fixity  of  rent.  A  private  landlord  can  afford 
to  act  with  human  kindness.  A  tenant  who  has  had  personal 
misfortune,  or  who  has  had  a  bad  harvest  or  two,  can  go  to  a 
private  landlord  and  may  obtain  from  him  fair  treatment  according 
to  his  special  circumstances.  But  a  public  authority  cannot  act 
according  to  individual  circumstances  without  laying  itself  open 
to  the  charge  of  favouritism.  It  must  act  according  to  general 
rules.  Hence,  a  farmer  who  has  been  unskilful  or  unlucky  cannot 
plead  for  forbearance.  He  may  obtain  strict  justice,  but  he 
cannot  obtain  fairness  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word.  An 
official  landlord  is  always  a  harsh  landlord. 

The  idea  of  fairness  and  of  fixity  of  rent  is  a  pure  delusion. 
A  rent  which  is  fair  to  one  man  who  is  in  good  health  and  has 
grown-up  children  will  not  be  fair  to  a  man  in  indifferent  health 
who  has  young  children.  True  fairness  of  rent  can  be  hoped  for 
only  under  an  autocratic  individual  landlord  who  has  a  strong 
sense  of  fairness,  and  who  is  not  bound  by  official  rules  and 
regulations.  Lastly,  the  fixity  of  rent  is  another  delusion.  Eent 
must  be  regulated  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  it 
cannot  in  justice  be  fixed  by  a  public  authority,  except  at  a 
uniform  rate,  for  similar  land  situated  in  the  same  district.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  demand  £2  an  acre  from  a  tenant  to  the 
County  Council  if  older  tenants  pay  only  £1  an  acre.  If  the  men 
who  rented  the  land  originally  at  £1  an  acre  have  greatly 
improved  their  land,  and  if  the  possibility  of  improving  the  land 
attracts  to  the  district  agriculturists  who  are  willing  to  pay  much 
more  than  £1  per  acre,  the  County  Council,  guided  by  the  idea  of 
fair  rent,  is  bound  to  charge  higher  rents  to  the  new-comers,  and 
to  increase  at  the  same  time  the  rents  of  the  original  tenants. 
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Then  the  original  tenants  will  discover  that  they  have  improved 
their  land  to  their  own  hurt,  that  they  have  worked,  not  for  them¬ 
selves,  but  for  the  County  Council,  that  their  work  has  only 
resulted  in  increasing  the  income  of  the  County  Council,  or  which 
ever  the  authority  may  be.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  men  are  able  to 
buy  outright  with  the  help  of  the  State  small  properties,  all  the 
improvements  they  effect  will  be  their  own,  and  the  entire  fruit 
of  their  labour  will  go  to  themselves  and  to  their  families. 

The  Unionist  land  policy  as  applied  to  agriculture  is  an  indi¬ 
vidualistic  one,  while  the  Liberals  have  embarked  upon  a 
socialistic  land  policy.  There  can  be  no  doubt  how  the  people 
will  decide  when  they  are  asked  whether  they  prefer  an  indi¬ 
vidualistic  or  a  socialistic  land  policy,  when  they  are  asked 
whether  they  will  rather  have  “the  community”  for  landlord  or 
whether  they  will  be  their  own  landlords.  With  incredible  folly 
the  Liberals  have  embarked  upon  a  land  policy  which  will  be 
rejected  by  the  country  with  scorn.  They  have  delivered  them¬ 
selves,  bound  hand  and  foot,  into  the  power  of  the  Unionists,  and 
it  is  for  the  Unionists  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  opportunity. 
However,  the  Unionists  may  not  succeed  if  they  preach  merely 
the  policy  “every  man  his  owm  landlord  ”  and  overlook  the  terrible 
position  of  our  agricultural  labourers.  A  comprehensive  and 
creative  programme  is  wanted,  and  particular  stress  must  be  laid 
on  the  necessity  of  improving  very  greatly  the  conditions  of  our 
unfortunate  agricultural  labourers,  whose  life  is  one  of  continued 
semi-starvation.  They  must  be  given  higher  wages,  and,  above 
all,  they  must  be  given  a  chance  of  becoming  small  freeholders. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  freeholders  may  be  recruited  from  our 
agricultural  labourers,  and  their  sons,  who  hope  one  day  to 
succeed  their  fathers,  will  in  the  meantime  act  as  agricultural 
labourers  on  other  people’s  farms  unless  they  work  with  their 
fathers.  Thus  the  creation  of  numerous  freeholders  will  not 
reduce  the  number  of  agricultural  labourers,  as  many  fear,  but 
will  increase  it.  That  has  been  the  universal  experience  of  those 
nations  which  have  introduced  the  system  of  small  freeholds. 

The  land  problem  in  the  towns  resembles  the  land  problem  in 
the  country.  In  the  towns,  as  in  the  country,  land  is  held  in 
large  blocks  by  the  few’,  and  the  many  are  landless.  That  alone 
is  a  grievance,  for  there  is  an  instinctive  desire  in  man  to  owm  a 
piece  of  ground.  A  further  grievance,  however,  consists  in  this, 
that  housing  is  bad  and  very  dear  in  the  towns,  and  the  badness 
and  dearness  of  the  town  houses  is  largely  due  to  our  land  system. 
The  mere  fact  that  a  house  reverts  after  a  certain  number  of  years 
to  the  owner  of  the  ground  is  an  injustice.  It  is  keenly  felt  by 
those  who  have  a  short  lease,  especially  as  the  renewal  of  the 
lease  is  frequently  used  by  landlords  for  the  purpose  of  extortion. 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  lease  the  tenant  does  not  care  to  make 
any  improvements  because  the  house  soon  will  revert  to  the 
landlord,  and  the  landlord  does  not  care  to  improve  the  property 
because  it  has  been  built  to  last  for  a  comparatively  short  time 
and  is  fit  only  to  be  pulled  down.  The  consequence  is  that  urban 
property  is  as  a  rule  shockingly  neglected  during  several  decades 
when  leases  draw  towards  the  end,  and  herein  lies  the  reason 
that  the  British  towms  are  filled  wdth  shoddily  built,  insanitary, 
and  sordid-looking  houses.  Shop-keepers  and  other  men  who 
are  tied  to  a  certain  quarter  are  at  the  mercy  of  their  landlords. 
The  landlord  can  practise  extortion  upon  them  with  impunity, 
not  only  when  they  have  to  renew  the  lease,  but  also  when  they 
desire  to  acquire  the  lease  of  a  neighbouring  house  and  to  connect 
the  tw’o  houses  by  breaking  a  door  through  a  wall,  &c. 

The  small  dwellings  inhabited  by  the  working  men  are  usually 
let  at  rents  w’hich  correspond  to  about  ten  per  cent,  on  their 
capital  value.  However,  the  owmers  of  such  dwellings  do  not 
receive  ten  per  cent,  on  the  money  invested  in  them,  but  only 
something  like  five  per  cent.,  for  the  remaining  five  per  cent,  are 
wasted  on  rent  collection,  management,  and  repairs,  and  are  lost 
through  houses  standing  empty  or  tenants  not  paying  their  rent. 
Men  naturally  abuse  houses  which  are  not  their  owm.  A  man  who 
takes  a  house  by  the  week  may  do  as  much  damage  to  it  in  a 
month  as  an  owner  who  treats  it  carefully  will  do  in  several  years. 
Our  working  masses  in  the  towns  are  unthrifty  and  poor  very 
largely  because  they  have  not  sufficient  inducement  for  saving. 
A  return  of  per  cent,  which  may  be  obtained  at  the  Savings 
Bank  is  insufficient,  and  as  the  w’orking  man  cannot  safely  invest 
his  savings  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  he  is  apt  to  spend  all  be 
earns.  Universal  experience  has  shown  that  a  freehold  house  is 
the  favourite  investment  of  the  working  man.  At  present  a 
working  man  pays  in  rent  approximately  10  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  value  of  his  house.  If  he  should  invest  his  savings  in 
a  house  he  would  receive  a  return  of  approximately  10  per  cent., 
or  four  times  as  much  as  he  receives  from  the  Savings  Bank. 
Besides,  a  house  is  an  investment  which  cannot  be  lost  or  stolen, 
and  which  can  constantly  be  improved.  This  is  the  reason  that 
working  men  like  to  invest  their  savings  in  a  house,  but  it  must 
be  a  freehold  house.  A  prudent  and  thrifty  w^orking  man  looks 
to  the  future,  and  he  does  not  care  wdth  his  hard-earned  savings 
to  buy  a  house  which  will  ultimately  revert  to  the  landlord. 

Urban  rents  are  high  in  this  country  because  our  land  system 
creates  an  enormous  amount  of  waste.  That  waste  might  be 
abolished,  and  the  money  thus  saved  might  be  capitalised  and 
be  used  for  the  purchase  of  small  houses  for  working  men  and 
other  people  of  small  means.  The  house-owner  who  exacts  from 
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small  houses  a  rent  which  is  equivalent  to  10  per  cent,  is  usually 
quite  satisfied  with  a  net  income  oi  five  per  cent,  or  less ;  and 
usually  he  does  not  receive  as  much  as  five  per  cent.,  because 
of  the  enormous  waste  of  money  in  the  management  of  house 
property,  repairs,  unpaid  rent,  and  houses  standing  empty.  Now 
men  of  small  means  living  in  the  towns  might  be  enabled  to  buy 
their  houses  out  of  the  ordinary  rent  in  the  same  way  in  which 
people  living  in  the  country  can  be  enabled  to  acquire  their  farms 
by  the  payment  of  rent.  In  both  cases  the  principle  is  the 
same.  In  both  the  purchase  is  effected  by  the  elimination  of  waste 
and  by  the  application  of  that  waste  to  purchase.  The  State 
might  act  not  only  in  the  country,  but  also  in  the  towns  as 
rent  receiver  and  pay  off  the  landowner  either  by  giving  him  a 
capital  sum,  which  might  perhaps  be  10  per  cent,  larger  than 
the  market  value  of  the  property  to  be  purchased ;  or  such  pur¬ 
chase  might  be  effected  by  a  number  of  yearly  payments  which 
would  not  need  the  floating  of  large  loans.  The  Post  Office,  which 
is  at  everyone’s  door,  might  act  as  rent  receiver,  and  men  desirous 
to  acquire  their  own  farms  or  houses  could  do  so  in  a  number  of 
years  by  merely  paying  their  ordinary  rent.  They  could,  of 
course,  accelerate  the  process  by  adding  to  the  ordinary  rent  their 
savings.  Lastly,  they  could  ensure  that,  in  case  of  death,  their 
wife  and  their  children  should  come  into  an  unencumbered  pro¬ 
perty  by  insuring  their  lives  for  a  sum  corresponding  to  the  mort¬ 
gage  indebtedness  lying  upon  the  farm,  or  urban  property,  which 
they  are  engaged  in  purchasing  out  of  rent. 

The  Unionist  Party  has  enabled  the  Irish  peasants  to  purchase 
their  holdings  out  of  rent.  That  measure  has  been  an  enormous 
success.  It  is  a  matter  of  justice  and  of  fairness  that  State-aided 
purchase  should  be  extended  also  to  rural  England,  and  that  the 
sarue  facilities  for  purchasing  real  property  out  of  rent  should  be 
given  to  men  of  small  means  in  the  towns.  If  the  feudal  or  the 
plutocratic  land  system  is  undesirable  in  the  country,  it  is  surely 
as  undesirable  in  the  towns.  If  the  system  of  divided  ownership 
is  wasteful  in  the  rural  districts,  it  is  surely  also  wasteful  in  the 
towns.  The  British  land  system,  both  in  town  and  in  country, 
is  undemocratic,  and  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  it.  Its  evils 
cry  loudly  for  reform.  The  question  is  only  whether  the  im¬ 
possible  land  system  be  reformed  on  individualistic  or  on  socialistic 
lines.  It  is  surely  better  that  the  present  aristocratic  or  pluto¬ 
cratic  land  system  be  replaced  by  an  individualistic  and  democratic 
land  system  which  has  proved  a  universal  success,  than  by  a 
socialistic  land  system  which  has  proved  a  universal  failure. 

The  English  people  will,  no  doubt,  make  excellent  small  holders 
and  excellent  house  owners.  The  contention  of  Liberal  and 
Socialist  doctrinaires  that  Englishmen  do  not  desire  to  work  in 
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the  country,  and  that  English  townsmen  cannot  be  trusted  with 
their  houses  because  they  will  abuse  property,  is  absurd.  No 
nation  is  more  country-loving  than  is  the  English.  In  no  nation 
in  the  world  exists  a  greater  love  of  gardening  and  of  tending 
animals.  The  principle  “every  man  his  own  landlord”  is  far 
more  suitable  in  a  country  where  it  is  every  man’s  ideal  to  live 
in  a  little  house  of  his  own,  than  in  foreign  countries  where  people 
like  best  to  live  in  enormous,  overcrowded  town  houses. 

Unfortunately,  the  Unionist  counsels  are  divided  on  the  question 
of  land  reform.  Some  of  the  leaders,  fearing  that  their  action 
might  lead  to  differences  within  the  Party,  have  hesitated  to 
proclaim  a  policy  of  a  comprehensive  land  settlement  in  town  and 
country.  Absolute  unanimity  can  never  be  obtained.  There  will 
always  be  those  who  believe  that  a  system  which  has  been 
universally  successful  can  be  a  failure  in  England.  Of  course, 
the  question  whether  the  Unionist  land  policy  will  be  a  success 
or  a  failure  depends,  not  only  on  the  soundness  of  the  principle, 
which  cannot  be  doubted,  but  also  on  numerous  details  and  on  the 
administration.  As  the  policy  of  the  Unionist  Party  will  probably 
be  gradually  introduced  in  accordance  with  the  Irish  precedent, 
it  need  not  be  feared  that  that  great  reform  will  be  a  failure. 
The  Unionist  statesmen  will  act  with  the  necessary  caution. 

The  principle  is  more  important  than  are  the  details.  There  is 
no  insurmountable  difficulty  in  enfranchising  the  land  in  town 
and  country  on  the  principle  of  fairness  and  justice  to  all.  That 
principle  must  be  adopted  by  the  Unionist  Party  without  delay, 
and  must  be  proclaimed  from  the  house-tops.  The  Liberal  Party 
has  successfully  obtained  the  support  of  the  nation  by  repeated 
mendacious  promises  of  the  9d.  for  4d.  type.  The  Unionist  Party 
can  obtain  the  overwhelming  support  of  the  country,  not  by 
trickery  upon  the  electorate,  not  by  setting  class  against  class,  not 
by  bribing  the  many  at  the  cost  of  the  few,  but  by  making  every 
man  his  own  landlord,  by  applying  the  money  now  wasted  by  the 
British  land  system  to  the  purchase  of  small  properties  in  town 
and  country.  Everybody  likes  to  have  something  for  nothing. 
If  the  promise  to  abolish  the  land  grievance  in  town  and  country, 
and  to  enable  everyone  who  desires  to  have  a  freehold  farm,  or 
a  freehold  house  in  the  town,  to  become  his  own  landlord  by 
merely  paying  his  rent  for  a  number  of  years,  will  not  win  the 
next  General  Election,  nothing  will.  But  the  Unionists  must 
not  waste  time  over  the  consideration  of  that  policy  in  all  its 
details.  It  takes  many  months  to  convince  the  masses  that  such 
a  policy  is  practicable,  and  that  it  will  be  undertaken.  Therefore 
the  Unionist  leaders  should  preach  the  gospel  of  land  reform  in 
towm  and  country  to  the  electorate  without  delay. 

A  Liberal  Unionist. 
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An  observer  from  the  Continent  of  Europe,  bringing  to  an  end  his 
survey  of  the  English  theatre  in  the  year  1896,  wrote  that  he 
would  “have  wished  to  determine  the  influence  exerted  by  the 
contemporary  German  drama  upon  the  dramatic  movement  in 
England,  but  I  can  find  no  trace  of  any  such  influence  at  all.” 
Ten  years  later  he  could  not  have  said  so,  for  this  was  the  year 
of  The  Silver  Box.  If  The  Silver  Box  showed  the  influence  of 
Hauptmann’s  Der  Biberpelz,  Strife,  three  years  later,  showed 
even  more  plainly  the  influence  of  Hauptmann’s  Die  Weber,  and 
this  we  might  say,  even  if  we  did  not  remember  that  Haupt¬ 
mann’s  play  about  the  beaver  coat  w'as  one  of  the  earliest  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  Court  Theatre  in  the  days  w  hen  the  dramatic  art  of 
both  Mr.  Granville  Barker  and  Mr.  John  Galsw'orthy  was  in  the 
making. 

That  Mr.  Granville  Barker  learned  something  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  theatre  from  the  “social  drama”  of  Hauptmann, 
and  that  Mr.  Galsworthy,  when  he  brought  his  faculties  of 
carefully  skilled  observation  to  the  service  of  the  stage,  learned 
both  from  Hauptmann  and  from  Mr.  Barker,  are  contentions  that 
need  only  be  proved  in  so  far  as  their  proof  wdll  help  us  to  a 
more  exact  understanding  of  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  own  art.  And 
even  so,  the  question  of  influences  must  not  be  made  too  much 
of.  The  transition  from  Ibsen  to  Hauptmann  was  an  inevitable 
transition  in  the  theatre.  It  may  be  quite  broadly  defined  as  the 
growing  consciousness  that  there  are  more  w'ays  than  one  of  giving 
to  the  drama  that  clear  unity  without  which  it  cannot  be  good. 
Ibsen  threw  over  the  drama  of  Sardou  and  Dumas,  but  he  did 
not  throw  over  the  central  principle  upon  which  they  built  their 
plays.  Implicit  in  Eosmersholm  ,  as  in  La  Dame  aux  Camelias 
or  in  Diplomacy ,  is  the  belief  that  the  only  unity  which  can  hold 
a  play  together  is  the  unity  of  plot.  Strindberg  did  not  achieve 
another  unity;  he  worked  unconventionally  within  Ibsen’s, 
proving  his  ability,  as  in  Miss  Julia,  to  cut  a  plot  in  two  and 
join  it  again  without  the  usual  interval.  But  in  Hauptmann’s 
first  play  w^e  are  conscious  of  a  unity  which  is  independent  of 
plot ;  a  farmhouse  interior,  with  the  living  souls  it  holds,  is  the 
play’s  sufficient  unity,  altogether  apart  from  any  single  action 
there,  or  the  inheritance,  as  in  Eosmersholm ,  of  any  single  action 
in  the  past.  We  might  call  its  unity  a  unity  of  being  as  distin- 

(1)  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  recent  play,  The  Furfltire,  appeared  at  the  Court 
Theatre  after  this  article  was  written. — Ed.  F.  R. 
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guished  from  a  unity  of  doing.  The  “naturalistic”  school  of 
dramatists,  of  whom  Hauptmann  is  merely  the  most  consistently 
distinguished,  put  the  creation  of  atmosphere  in  the  place  of 
the  complication  and  unravelling  of  plot.  It  is  not  a  different 
or  an  exclusive  definition  of  the  dramatic,  it  is  merely  a  wider 
definition.  It  may  include  Othello  and  Mrs.  Tanqueray ,  in  which 
the  personal  drama  gives  the  plays  their  form  ;  and  it  may  include 
also  a  play  of  group  emotions  like  The  Wearers,  in  which  there 
is  no  consistent  drama  of  single  persons.  That  the  transition 
from  the  tyranny  of  plot  was  a  natural  and  inevitable  transition 
wnuld  be  clear  if  the  German  Freie  Biihne  had  never  come  into 
being,  for  as  long  ago  as  Ostrovsky  the  theatre  in  Russia  had 
proved  itself  to  be  as  good  a  vessel  as  the  novel  to  hold  the  spirit 
of  sentient  passivity,  a  state  certainly  of  being  rather  than  of 
doing ;  and  with  Tchekoff  the  drama  whose  apparently  simple  but 
really  very  complex  purpose  is  the  creation  of  atmosphere,  came 
to  its  highest  and  most  natural  development. 

The  drama  of  Mr.  Galsworthy  is  a  drama  which  finds  its 
sufficient  motive  in  the  fact  that  things  are.  That  is  both  its 
strength  and  its  weakness.  I  suppose  the  “social  drama”  is 
written  when  the  dramatist  is  less  interested  in  persons  than  in 
parties,  each  of  which  may  of  course  be,  and  in  Hauptmann’s 
play  about  the  weavers  is,  individualised  as  clearly  as  any  personal 
protagonists  could  be.  But  the  protagonists  are  not  persons— 
that  must  be  the  distinction.  The  protagonists  of  The  W^eavers 
are  small  capitalism  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  labour 
that  is  helpless  to  live  its  own  life  because  it  has  not  the  means ; 
its  tragic  pity  is  that  life  should  get  itself  into  these  difficulties. 
The  play  is  truly  tragedy  because,  while  life  suffers  like  an  animal 
caught  in  the  toils,  our  sense  of  the  beauty  of  liffe  is  made  more 
clear.  The  social  drama  may  find  its  complication  in  collective 
life  rather  than  in  the  life  of  the  individual ;  it  may  do  altogether 
without  unravelling ;  but  it  may  not  abdicate  the  function  of  the 
drama,  which  is  to  add  to  the  wonder  or  beauty  of  human  life 
an  intensity  of  clearness,  or  it  fails  to  be  truly  tragic,  as  the  plays 
of  M.  Brieux  fail.  Its  danger  is  that  it  may  content  itself  with  the 
exhibition  of  institutions  or  sink  into  the  promulgation  of  theses. 
The  drama  of  Mr.  Galsworthy  is  rather  studiously  free  from  this 
second  reproach,  but  it  is  not  always  free  from  the  first.  It  finds 
the  theatre  in  existence,  and  in  the  theatre — which  for  genera¬ 
tions  no  man  had  thought  he  might  enter  without  a  clever  plot 
invented  or  adopted — it  proceeds  to  show  us  the  peculiar  interest 
of  the  things  wffiich  exist  outside.  To  a  public  of  playgoers 
familiarised  to  tedium  with  the  exhibition  of  their  owm  drawing¬ 
rooms  (or  drawing-rooms  just  a  little  more  splendid  than  they 
could  ever  hope  to  enjoy),  Mr.  Galsworthy  communicated  his 
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discoveries  as  to  “how  the  poor  live”  ;  and  with  this  difference, 
that  whereas  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  rich  had  not  in  themselves 
been  held  to  be  sufficient  warrant  to  set  the  machinery  of  the 
theatre  in  motion,  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  drama  needed  no  other 
motive  to  come  into  being  than  its  skilful  and  sympathetic  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  houses  of  the  poor.  These  things  are  so,  it  said ; 
you  cannot  therefore  but  be  the  better  for  knowing  about  them. 
There  was  thus  in  it  from  the  first  a  something  irrelevant  to  art, 
a  something  of  self-sufficient  didacticism  that  is  not  in  the  plays 
of  Mr.  Barker,  and  that  is  not  in  the  social  drama  of  Hauptmann. 
In  The  Voysey  Inheritance  the  plot  is  certainly  of  less  importance 
than  the  creation  of  a  particular  atmosphere,  the  atmosphere  of 
a  stable  domesticity  built  upon  commercial  instability  ;  but  we  are 
perfectly  clear  that  Chislehurst  is  not  brought  into  the  play  merely 
because  Chislehurst  exists  as  a  phenomenon  of  some  social  import¬ 
ance.  To  Hauptmann  a  thieves’  comedy  is  a  study,  of  perfect 
sympathy  and  truth ,  we  feel ,  in  how  the  poor  live ;  but  they  are 
thieves,  and  it  is,  quite  undoubtedly,  a  comedy.  To  Mr.  Gals¬ 
worthy  a  thieves’  comedy  is  the  contrast  between  a  rich  thief 
and  a  poor  thief  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  with  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances  in  both  cases,  duly  reported. 

It  is  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  purpose  to  go  behind  the  morning 
papers,  and  to  show  us  the  rich  store  of  “human  interest  ”  there. 
His  claim  upon  us  is  that,  if  we  follow  him,  we  shall  “under¬ 
stand.”  We  follow  him  accordingly  into  the  police  court,  into  a 
mass  meeting  of  labourers,  into  His  Majesty’s  prison  cells.  And 
the  plays  of  Mr.  Galswmrthy  are  these  things.  The  art  of  Mr. 
Galsworthy  is  the  art  of  skilful  exhibition.  It  is  when  he  comes 
to  put  form  upon  these  various  exhibitions  that  his  difference  from 
the  dramatists  we  have  mentioned  is  apparent.  The  Silver  Box 
would  have  been  far  less  good  a  play  if  there  had  been  no  silver 
box  in  it,  just  as  the  thieves’  comedy  of  Hauptmann  is  inseparable 
from  the  beaver  coat.  But  a  kind  of  imaginative  timidity  made 
it  impossible  for  Mr.  Galsworthy  to  put  the  silver  box  to  any 
use  so  strikingly  integral  as  that  to  w'hich  Hauptmann  put  the 
beaver  coat,  wffien,  for  example,  w^e  hear  of  it  being  worn  by  the 
bargeman  far  out  in  the  centre  of  the  river.  The  silver  box  might 
equally  well  have  been  a  gold  tooth-pick,  or  a  gold  watch,  or 
even,  since  the  disproportionate  severity  of  the  punishment 
visited  upon  the  poor  is  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  theme,  a  watch  of 
oxidised  iron.  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  finished  mastery  of  stage  revela¬ 
tion  in  his  first  play — (the  excellently  apprehensive  opening  of 
his  first  scene  will  serve  for  an  example) — must  not  blind  us  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  really  a  play  about  a  silver  box.  The  silver 
box  remains,  after  the  play  is  done,  a  convenient  pretext  for 
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having  shown  us  some  things  which  Mr.  Galsworthy  wished  to 
show  us,  and  it  has  not,  even  so,  been  made  into  a  kind  of  inevit¬ 
able  symbol  of  these  things  as  it  would  have  been  by  a  dramatist 
of  stronger  imagination.  Now  what  Mr.  Galsworthy  wished  to 
show  us  we  know — a  Liberal  member  of  Parliament,  a  room  in 
a  tenement  house,  a  London  police  court,  a  ne’er-do-well  of  the 
upper  and  a  ne’er-do-well  of  the  lower  classes — accurately 
observed  every  one  of  them ;  but  why  did  he  wish  to  show  these 
things?  The  Silver  Box  is  a  good  play,  and  not  merely  a  series 
of  accurate  observations,  because  Mr.  Galswmrthy  did  verv 
strongly  wish  to  show  us  a  social  contrast.  I  suppose  it  may  be 
said  that  whatever  else  the  drama  may  exist  without,  it  cannot 
exist  without  contrast ;  nor  any  other  of  the  arts,  for  that  matter, 
since  the  very  excitement  of  Whistler’s  Symphony  in  White  is 
to  observe  the  narrow  limitations  wdthin  which  contrast  has  been 
successfully  achieved.  Mr.  Galsworthy  found  the  motivity  to 
his  first  play  in  his  pleased  surprise — (an  artistic  pleasure  mingled 
with  a  little  humane  pain) — at  the  different  fates  attending  the 
ne’er-do-well  of  the  upper  and  the  ne’er-do-well  of  the  lower 
classes,  who  are  guilty  of  what  is,  in  kind,  exactly  the  same 
series  of  social  offences.  But  this  surprise  at  the  existence  of 
social  distinctions  is  not  a  very  strong  or  lasting  motivity  to 
drama ;  it  is  a  species  of  contrast  definitely  less  stimulating,  for 
example,  than  the  eternal  wonder  at  human  differences.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  contrast,  which  to  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  first  play  had  been 
the  motive,  became  in  his  later  plays  the  method.  Mr.  Gals¬ 
worthy’s  drama  is  the  drama  of  social  contrasts  for  their  own 
sakes.  His  strike  drama  is  not  about  one  Anthony  and  one 
Roberts,  it  is  about  the  differing  lives  and  fates  of  Anthony  and 
his  kind  and  of  Roberts  and  his  kind  in  a  capitalist  civilisation 
when  brought  to  the  touchstone  of  industrial  deadlgck.  The 
tragedy  of  Falder  is  not  about  Falder,  but  about  the  w  ay  in  which 
we  firmly-entrenched  ones  put  away  the  weak  in  the  name  of 
the  Law,  and  forget  that  they  are  men.  The  play  of  country- 
house  life  is  not  a  play  about  the  love  of  the  eldest  son  for  the 
daughter  of  his  father’s  gamekeeper  ;  it  is  a  play  about  the  varying 
deference  given  to  morality  according  to  the*  degree  in  which  two 
specifically  contrasted  cases  involve  the  house’s  honour.  Mr. 
Galsworthy  has  ranged  far,  but  he  remains  the  Mr.  Galsworthy 
who  wrote  The  Silver  Box.  That,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  comedy 
of  discriminating  treatment,  and  the  personal  colour  by  which 
it  was  his  own  was  his  feeling  that  the  law’s  discrimination  in 
favour  of  the  rich  thief  was  somehow'  rather  wrong.  By  that, 
^  and  by  a  not-very-far-to-be-sought  didacticism  :  so  that  in  the 
table  of  the  play  w'hich  set  out  the  household  of  John  Barthwick, 
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“a  wealthy  Liberal,”  we  read  of  Jones,  ‘‘the  stranger  within  their 
gates,”  and  were  made  to  share  Mr.  Galsw'orthy’s  feeling  that  it 
was  somehow  rather  wrong  that  the  Jones’s  of  this  world  should 
remain  strangers  within  the  gates  of  the  Barth  wicks.  The 
Barth  wicks  were  just  a  little  culpable  in  that  they  did  not  even 
try  to  “understand.” 

But  at  this  point  we  have  to  balance  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  feeling 
that  the  social  contrast  is  somehow  rather  wrong  with  Mr. 
Galsworthy’s  careful  impartiality.  First  of  all,  he  is  an  accurate 
observer ;  but  next  he  is  an  observer  who  would  like  us  to  under¬ 
stand  quite  clearly  that  the  accuracy  of  his  observations  has  not 
been  affected  by  any  conclusions  to  which  they  may  have  led 
him,  howsoever  regrettable.  Mr.  Galsw’orthy  is  a  dramatist  who 
is  anxious  about  many  matters,  but  chiefly  he  is  anxious  to  be 
fair.  In  his  first  play,  lest  we  should  too  hastily  assume  that  the 
right  was  all  on  the  side  of  the  Jones’s,  he  made  Jones  beat  his 
wife;  and  then,  lest  w’e  should  run  aw'ay  with  the  idea  that 
among  the  poor  a  sex-contrast  was  being  drawn  all  in  favour  of 
the  women,  he  balanced  a  wife-beating  Jones  wuth  a  wife-beaten- 
Livens.  The  young  solicitor  who  makes  out  the  cheque  in  a 
hurry  and  leaves  a  space  after  the  nine  is  not  angry  or  vindictive 
with  the  clerk  who  takes  a  pen  and  ticks  in  “ty”;  he  does  his 
best  to  save  him  from  prosecution.  All  the  persons  of  Mr. 
Galsworthy’s  drama  have  a  share  in  this  extreme  anxiety  of  their 
author  to  be  fair.  It  is  as  though,  having  found  the  field  of  his 
drama  in  social  distinctions,  he  had  said  to  his  people  :  “Now  the 
dramatic  contrast  between  you  is  in  a  sense  ready-made.  I  should 
like  you  to  be  careful  not  to  presume  upon  it.”  His  judge,  in 
summing  up,  is,  within  the  limitations  of  his  position,  a  model 
of  fairness ;  the  prison-governor  who  administers  in  a  similar 
spirit  the  system  as  he  finds  it,  “can’t  help  liking”  the  poor 
fellows  in  his  care ;  even  the  constable  who  has  to  hale  off  to 
the  police-court  the  pathetic  little  suicide,  because  it  is  the  system, 
is  a  “good  sort.”  It  is  part  of  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  careful  plan  as 
a  dramatist  to  personalise  his  institutions  at  their  best.  In  the 
difficulty  in  which  the  eldest  son  of  the  Cheshires  finds  himself 
entangled,  Lady  Cheshire  is  far  from  seeing  one  side  only ;  while 
Sir  William,  if  he  depart  at  all  from  the  strict  fairness,  is  careful 
to  explain  :  “I  am  speaking  under  the  stress  of  very  great  pain — 
some  consideration  is  due  to  me,”  and  we  give  it.  We  alw’ays 
give  to  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  people,  administering  a  little  apolo¬ 
getically  the  social  system  they  find  themselves  involved  in,  the 
consideration  that  is  due  to  them.  That  is  a  tribute  to  their 
successfulness.  But  as  we-  give  it  we  begin  to  understand  what  ^ 
is  meant  by  being  “studiously  fair.”  There  is  nothing  in  Mr. 
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Galsworthy’s  carefully  preserved  impartiality  which  adds  a 
poignant  truthfulness  to  his  drama  as  does  that  of  Hauptmann’s 
old  Hilse  the  weaver,  who  has  good  words  for  the  manufacturers 
upon  his  lips  until  he  is  shot  dead  in  his  chair  by  a  stray  bullet 
that  comes  in  at  the  window.  We  almost  find  ourselves  guilty 
of  wishing  that  Mr.  Galsworthy  would  permit  his  people  to  be 
unfair  for  a  change.  The  defect  of  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  virtue  of 
impartiality  is  that  it  has  become  self-conscious. 

And  now  let  us  see  how  this  drama  of  social  distinctions  works 
out  in  tragedy  and  in  comedy.  Both  alike  are  marked  by  a  kind 
of  yearning  intimacy.  The  sincere  desire  at  the  heart  of  Mr. 
Galsworthy’s  drama  is  that  we  should  understand.  It  does  not 
much  matter  who  or  what  we  understand,  and  so  we  are  given 
William  Falder,  very  small,  in  contrast  with  the  majesty  of  the 
law,  very  large.  The  tragedy  is  dependent  upon  the  fact  that 
things  are  so.  It  therefore  works  out  rather  easily.  The 
dramatist’s  task  is  to  show  us  Falder  in  a  solicitor’s  office,  Falder 
in  the  dock  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  Falder  in  the  cells 
of  His  Majesty’s  prison ;  and  the  dramatist  is  perfectly  capable 
of  these  scenes.  Our  tragic  emotion  in  face  of  Mr.  Galsworthy’s 
drama  would  be  expressed  in  some  such  words  as:  “Yes,  I 
suppose  that’s  quite  true.  What  are  they  going  to  do  about 
it?”  We  may  go  so  far  as  to  wonder  quite  actively  what  ought 
to  be  done.  It  is  just  the  same  with  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  comedy. 
Mr.  Galsworthy  has  written  a  comedy  of  self-criticism,  as  Ibsen 
did  in  The  Wild  Duck,  and,  perhaps  with  a  memory  of  Ibsen, 
conscious  or  unconscious,  he  has  called  it  The  Pigeon.  This  is 
particularly  revealing.  People  had  been  saying,  perhaps,  that 
Mr.  Galsworthy’s  drama  always  asked  them  the  question  what 
they  were  going  to  do  about  it ;  so  he  wrote  a  play,  much  lighter 
in  texture,  to  make  it  plain  that  it  was  not  what  they  did  that 
mattered  but  how  much  they  understood.  The  people  who  are 
most  ready  with  an  answer,  indeed,  to  what  is  to  be  done  about 
the  problem  of  poverty — the  canon,  the  professor,  the  justice  of 
the  peace — are  ridiculed,  just  as  Halmar  Ekdal  was  figured  by 
Ibsen  to  indicate  what  he  did  not  mean.  What  Mr.  Galsworthy 
means  is  Understanding — “without  that.  Monsieur,  all  is  dry 
as  a  parched  skin  of  orange.”  His  French  ne’er-do-well  figures 
the  hopelessness  of  mere  doing ;  and  the  little  flower-seller,  and 
Timson,  once  a  cabman,  figure  it  again.  Wellwyn,  the  artist, 
is  w’hat,  we  fancy,  Mr.  Galsworthy  wishes  us  to  be  :  “It  isn’t 
sentiment.  It’s  simply  that  they  seem  to  me  so — so — jolly.  If 
I’m  to  give  up  feeling  sort  of — nice  in  here  (he  touches  his  chest) 
about  people — it  doesn’t  matter  who  they  are — then  I  don’t  know 
w'hat  I’m  to  do.”  It  isn’t  sentiment,  and,  in  case  w^e  should  think 
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SO,  the  yearning  intimacy  is  relieved  deliberately  with  humours. 
The  method  is  still  the  method  of  contrast,  carefully  pointed. 
The  professor  and  the  J.P.  accuse  each  other  of  losing  sight 
of  the  individual,  and  together  they  step  out  arguing  into  the 
night  and  fall  over  the  sleeping  figure  of  the  drunken  cabman. 
“Monsieur,  it  was  true,  it  seems,”  we  are  prompted.  “They  had 
lost  sight  of  the  individual.”  If  we  think  the  dramatist  to  have 
travelled  rather  far  from  the  less  unsubtle  refrain  of  the  play 
about  the  silver  box,  “a  poor  man  who  behaved  as  you’ve 
done  .  .  .  ,”  we  soon  find  that  Mr.  Galsworthy  on  his  defence  is 
not  really  a  different  Mr.  Galsworthy  : 

Ferrand.  Ah!  Monsieur,  I  am  loafer,  waster — what  you  like — for  all 
that  (bitterly)  poverty  is  my  only  crime.  If  I  were  rich,  should  I  not 
be  simply  veree  original,  'ighly  respected,  with  soul  above  commerce, 
travelling  to  see  the  world?  And  that  young  girl,  would  she  not  be  “that 
charming  ladee,”  “veree  chic,  you  know  I  ”  And  the  old  Tims — good  old- 
fashioned  gentleman — drinking  his  liquor  well.  Eh  bieni — what  are  we 
now?  Dark  beasts,  despised  by  all.  That  is  life,  Monsieur. 

That  is  the  motive  to  the  drama  of  Mr.  Galsworthy — the  drama  of 
social  distinctions.  And  this,  when  the  flower-girl  has  tried  to 
drown  herself,  is  that  drama’s  comedic  complication,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  said  to  have  one  :  — 

Wellwyn.  Well!  God  in  Heaven!  Of  all  the  d - d  topsy-turvy  - ! 

Not  a  soul  in  the  world  wants  her  alive — and  now  she’s  to  be  prosecuted 
for  trying  to  be  where  everyone  wishes  her. 

It  is  a  damned  topsy-turvy  world,  not  merely  a  damned  subtle 
world,  as  Mr.  Barker’s  Major  Thomas  would  have  it ;  and  to 
place  topsy  against  turvy  is  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  way  to  make  a 
social  drama. 

Mr.  Galsworthy  placed  topsy  against  turvy  to  best  effect  when 
he  wrote  a  play  of  social  distinctions  in  excitement.  Strife,  by 
its  subject-matter,  is  given  the  dramatic  value  of  crisis  in  greater 
degree  than  any  other  of  his  plays.  It  was  like  Mr.  Galsworthy 
to  choose  a  case  in  which  the  men’s  trade  union  stood  aside,  so 
that  he  might  have  an  impartial  arbiter  ready  made ;  and  it  is 
in  Harness’s  concluding  words:  “That’s  where  the  fun  comes 
in,”  that  we  find  the  dramatist’s  characteristic  pitying  aloofness 
rather  than  in  anything  so  simple  as  old  man  Thomas’s  “Shame 
on  your  strife  !  ”  There  is  the  same  careful  pointing  of  contrasts  : 
the  directors’  fire  (Act  I.)  against  the  men’s  fire  (Act  II.) ;  the 
directors’  meals  against  the  men’s  meals;  the  director’s  wife, 
who  may  miss  her  train  to  Spain,  against  the  man’s  wife  who  is 
dead.  We  “hear  both  sides”;  sometimes  the  play  takes  on 
almost  the  symmetry  of  an  argument  :  — 
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Mrs.  Roberts  (with  an  effort).  But  the  dividends  being  so  big,  M’m. 

Enid  (taken  aback).  You  all  seem  to  think  the  shareholders  are  rich  men, 
but  thoy're  not— most  of  them  are  really  no  better  off  than  working  men. 
(Mr.<i.  Hoberts  smiles.)  They  have  to  keep  up  appearances. 

Mrs.  Roberts.  Yes,  M’m! 

Enid.  You  don’t  have  to  pay  rates  and  taxes,  and  a  hundred  other  things 
that  they  do.  If  the  men  didn’t  spend  such  a  lot  in  drink  and  betting 
they ’d  be  quite  well  off  1 

Mrs.  Roberts.  They  say,  workin’  so  hard,  they  must  have  some  pleasure. 

Enid.  But  surely  not  low  pleasure  like  that. 

Mrs.  Roberts  (a  little  resentfully).  Roberts  never  touches  a  drop;  and 
he’s  never  had  a  bet  in  his  life. 

Enid.  Oh!  but  he’s  not  a  com - 1  mean  he’s  an  engineer — a  superior 

man. 

It  still  remains  commeudably  unheated.  Strife  is  a  better  play 
than  Juniice.  The  victim  there  Mr.  Galsworthy  did  his  best  to 
personalise  by  showing  him  to  us  through  the  eyes  of  his  lover,  in 
her  words  over  his  dead  body  at  the  end ;  but  he  remained  essen¬ 
tially  an  impersonal  victim  of  a  system.  The  system  in  that  case 
it  was  not  possible  to  personalise  at  all.  Here  the  struggle  is  per¬ 
sonalised  very  cleverly  by  making  each  of  its  protagonists  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  “party”  man.  Anthony  is  an  extremist,  as 
Koberts  is  an  extremist ;  both  draw  something  out  of  the  common 
stock  of  life,  and  are  the  more  men  for  that  reason.  It  pleased 
Mr.  Galsworthy  to  make  them,  rich  man  and  poor  man,  draw 
the  same  thing ;  and  life  treats  them  alike.  The  scene  in  wdiich 
they  face  one  another,  both  throwm  over  by  their  kind,  is  the 
most  strongly  imagined  in  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  drama ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  in  its  reliance  for  its  full  effect  upon  our  knowledge  of 
the  differing  defeat  attending  the  poor  man  and  the  rich,  typically 
Mr.  Galsworthy’s  :  — 

Harness.  For  shame,  Roberts!  Go  home  quietly,  man;  go  home! 

Roberts  (tearing  his  arm  atvay),  Home?^  (Shrinking  together  in  a 
whisper.)  Home! 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  Mr.  Galsworthy  incurred  the  charge  of 
sentimentality  which  his  nice  little  artist-man  is  at  pains  to 
rebut.  “Monsieur,”  says  the  picturesque  Frenchman  wdio  does 
his  part  in  the  rebuttal,  “if  He  himself  were  ©n  earth  now,  there 
would  be  a  little  heap  of  gentlemen  wilting  to  the  journals  every 
day  to  call  Him  sloppee  sentimentalist !  ”  It  may  be  so ;  but 
still  there  must  be  something  which  dictates  this  dramatist’s 
choice  of  Christmas  Eve  as  the  background  for  both  comedy  and 
tragedy,  to  show  us  Falder  beating  the  door  of  his  prison  cell  and 
these  birds  of  the  Embankment  despoiling  their  pigeon,  when 
on  any  other  night  in  the  year  the  same  things  are.  It  is  the 
choice  of  the  ready-made  occasion.  “Christmas!”  says  the 
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governor,  and  we  are  to  contrast  this  greenish-distempered  prison 
interior  with  the  domestic  fireside  of  our  imagination’s  choice. 
We  will  not  call  this  sentimental,  we  will  call  it  the  employment 
of  ready-made  emotion  to  serve  dramatic  contrast.  '  If  we  have 
suffered  ourselves  to  be  moved  by  it  in  Mr.  Galsworthy’s 
theatre,  do  we  not  remember  that  afterwards  we  have  been  just 
a  little  bit  ashamed  ? 

In  the  same  way,  much  of  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  dramatic  effect 
is  aimed,  if  one  is  permitted  to  say  so,  just  a  little  below  the 
belt.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Galsworthy  would  choose 
to  re-write  Caste,  in  illustration  of  the  progress  made  by  the 
English  drama.  But  another  dramatist  would  not  have  used  the 
old  play  as  he  uses  it,  for  purposes  of  quite  so  immediate  a 
contrast : — 

Stcddesham.  Wonderful  faithful  creatures;  follow  you  like  a  woman. 
You  can’t  shake  ’em  off  anyhow.  (He  protrudes  the  right-hand  pocket.) 
My  girl,  she’d  set  her  heart  on  him,  but  she’ll  just  have  to  do  without. 

Dot  (as  though  galvanised).  Oh  I  no,  I  can’t  take  it  away  from  her. 

Stcddenham.  Bless  you,  she  won’t  mind!  That’s  settled,  then.  (He 
films  to  the  door.)  (To  the  puppy)  Ah  I  Would  you  I  Tryin’  to  wriggle 
out  of  it !  Regular  young  limb  I 

(He  goes  out,  followed  by  Jackson.) 

Chuistine.  How  ghastly ! 

Dot  (suddenly  catching  sight  of  the  book  in  her  hand).  “Caste!  ’’ 

(She  gives  vent  to  a  short  sharp  laugh.) 

The  Curtain  falls. 

Freda  is  to  have  a  baby  by  the  eldest  son,  and  of  course  there, 
was  a  baby  in  the  false  old  play ;  so  Freda  is  brought  in  to  assist 
at  the  young  ladies’  rehearsal,  and  when  they  appeal  to  her  for 
help  in  the  matter  of  the  baby  :  “Borrow  a  real  one.  Miss  Joan,” 
she  says.  “There  are  some  that  don’t  count  much.”  The  con¬ 
juncture  of  the  real  and  the  unreal  is  there ;  but  its  intention  is 
too  apparent  to  be  very  poignant.  We  are  not  allowed,  in  any 
event,  to  feel  with  Freda  very  much.  We  are  willing  to ;  all 
Mr.  Galsworthy’s  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  powers  of 
truthful  speech,  all  his  excellent  mistrust  of  the  rhetorical,  are 
in  this  scene  of  her  avowal  : — 

Bill.  Do  you  mean  this? 

(She  bows  her  head.) 

Bill.  Good  God! 

Freda.  Father  brought  me  up  not  to  whine.  Like  the  puppies  when  they 
hold  them  up  by  their  tails.  (With  a  sudden  break  in  her  voice)  Oh !  Bill ! 

Bill  (with  his  head  down,  seizing  her  hands).  Freda!  (He  breaks  away 
from  her,  towards  the  fire.)  Good  God! 

(She  stands  looking  at  him,  then  quietly  slips  away  by  the  door  under 
the  staircase.  Bill  turns  to  speak  to  her,  and  sees  that  she  has  gone.  He 
walks  up  to  the  fireplace,  and  grips  the  mantelpiece.) 

Bill.  By  Jove!  This  is - ! 

The  Curtain  falls. 
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Mr.  Galsworthy’s  timidity,  too,  in  the  face  of  emotion  is  here; 
but  he  has  done  enough  in  the  little  scene,  we  need  not  quarrel 
with  its  end.  Our  quarrel  is,  if  we  wish  to  feel  with  Freda,  that 
she  is  allowed  to  be  no  more  than  a  line  in  a  diagram,  a  parallel 
line.  Freda  is  a  suitable  object  to  be  got  “into  trouble,”  that 
is  all;  because  an  under-keeper  has  got  a  village  girl  “into 
trouble.”  Now  that  the  offender  is  the  eldest  son,  will  the  head 
of  the  household  be  quite  so  firm  in  his  adherence  to  the  dictate 
of  conventional  morality? — that  is  the  drama.  The  upper  class 
has  one  law  for  itself,  it  appears,  another  for  its  dependents. 
Again,  it  may  be  so ;  that  it  is  so  may  even  be  right  and  necessary 
— the  dramatist  himself  is  perfectly  willing  to  hear  the  case 
argued.  Everything  is  even  and  impartial,  and  to  pick  a  quarrel 
out  of  it  would  be  difficult ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  do 
that,  because  we  do  not  very  much  mind. 

In  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  plays,  it  is  not  character  that  really 
matters.  The  contrast  he  needs  for  drama  is  so  ready-to-hand 
and  so  limited  that  types  will  really  serve  its  purpose  quite  well. 
Character  is  added,  it  is  true;  but  rather  on  Mr.  Cokeson’s 
principle,  of  making  it  all  nice  and  jolly  for  us.  Mr.  Galsworthy’s 
precision  that  is  not  quite  portraiture  amounts  to  little  more  than 
we  may  read  in  his  stage  directions  :  “Enid  is  tall;  she  has  a 
small,  decided  face,  and  is  twenty-eight  years  old.”  Thus  Mrs. 
Jones  is  a  charwoman  who  takes  life  as  it  comes,  “of  course,”  and 
who  speaks  of  her  own  work,  when  she  can  get  it,  as  her  “profes¬ 
sion.”  Wellwyn  is  an  artist  who  always  smokes,  “the  despair  of 
social  reformers,”  who  gives  his  visiting  cards,  his  charity,  and 
even  his  trousers  to  poor  people  because  it  makes  him  feel  “  nice  in 
here.”  Miss  Beech,  the  family  dependent,  is  a  dear  old  lady  to 
whom  men  and  women  and  worms  are  alike  “poor  creatures,”  each 
one  thinking  himself  a  “special  case.”  Cokeson  is  a  nice  old  man, 
wffio  keeps  dogs  and  goes  to  chapel  out  of  office  hours,  and  likes 
his  dinner  hot.  And  because  Mrs.  Jones’s  lot  in  life  is  a  sad 
one,  we  are  given,  among  the  little  accurate  things  she  says,  some 
at  which  we  may  smile;  “almost  quite  drunk,”  she  describes  her 
husband  to  the  magistrate.  The  husband  of  Mrs.  Megan  is  not 
a  bad  one,  but  when  he  gets  playing  cards -“then  ’e’ll  fly  the 
kite.”  “I  see,”  says  Wellwyn,  “and  when  he’s  not  flying  it, 
what  does  he  do?”  All  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  characterisation  is 
curious  and  sympathetic  and  indulgent,  like  that.  People  are  “so 
awfully  human,”  in  Wellwyn’s  phrase,  especially  poor  people. 
But  when  we  have  disregarded  what  is  added  to  make  them  “nice 
for  us,”  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  people  are,  perhaps,  over-simplified. 
We  do  not,  for  example,  even  the  poor  among  us,  move  in  quite 
so  regular  an  orbit  around  the  “personal”  and  the  “impersonal,” 
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their  two  fixed  points,  as  Mr.  Galsworthy  would  have  us  believe. 
Perhaps  it  is  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  determination  to  “understand” 
his  people  that  makes  them  take  refuge  in  impersonality  so 
often.  Or  more  likely  it  is  because  they  are  conscious  that  they 
are  speaking  for  their  class,  and  that  their  creator  has  enjoined 
impartiality  upon  them.  But  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  people  always 
come  back  to  an  insistence  upon  the  personal,  as  though  to  assure 
us  by  word  of  mouth  that  their  identity  has  not  been  merged 
in  the  type;  even  the  impersonal  young  girl,  who  is  a  favourite 
vessel  for  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  well-known  virtue  of  impartiality. 
Each  one  would  have  us  know,  with  the  hero  in  Browning,  that 
he  or  she  has  a  “most  clear  idea  of  consciousness  of  self.”  Mr. 
Galsworthy  gets  some  of  his  fun,  his  rather  deliberate  fun,  out 
of  this,  as  when  the  curtain  falls  on  his  three  reformers  in  The 

Pigeon  with  their  “My  theory - .”  “My  theory - .”  “My 

theory - .”  See  how  part  of  the  effect  of  personal  interest  in 

Strife  is  gained  by  making  one  and  then  another — the  secretary 
of  the  company  ;  Mr.  Scantlebury  ;  the  women  ;  Frost,  the  valet ; 
John  Anthony  himself — narrow  down  the  social  conflict  until  only 
his  own  little  part  in  it  is  apparent.  This  is  the  valet  speaking  ;  — 

Frost.  If  he’s  crossed,  it  makes  him  violent  (with  an  air  of  discovery), 
and  I’ve  noticed  in  my  own  case,  when  I’m  violent  I’m  always  sorry  for  it 
afterwards. 

Enid  (with  a  smile).  Are  you  ever  violent,  Frost? 

Frost.  Yes,  M’m;  oh  I  sometimes  very  violent. 

Enid.  I've  never  seen  you. 

Frost  (impersonally).  No,  M’m,  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Galsworthy,  with  an  air  of  discovery,  once  wrote  a  “Play 
upon  the  letter  ‘  I.’  ”  Joy  is  an  exception  to  much  that  we  have 
said,  in  that  it  does  not  rest  upon  a  contrast  that  is  ready-made  ; 
unless  we  hold  the  differing  search  for  joy  of  mother  and  of 
daughter  to  be  so.  But  that  is  a  contrast,  if  of  circumstance,  of 
circumstance  that  is  not  merely  social ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
Joy,  though  a  pale  little  play,  is  in  some  respects  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  Mr.  Galsworthy  has  yet  written.  Everyone,  we  learn  in 
it,  thinks  themselves  a  “special  case,”  with  this  conclusion  : — 

Colonel.  I  say,  Peachey — Life’s  very  funny. 

Miss  Beech.  Men  and  women  are  I 

That,  we  feel,  is  Mr.  Galswmrthy’s  discovery  and  the  motive  to 
his  plays:  life,  with  its  contrasts,  is  very  funny;  men  and 
women  are  “so  awfully  human,”  that  he  just  had  to  show  them 
to  us. 

But  the  art  of  dramatic  exhibition  is  a  minor  art.  It  is  the 
skilful  employment  of  the  ready-made.  Just  as  Falder’s  prison- 
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cell,  we  feel,  and  the  procedure  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court  have 
their  existence  independent  of  any  creative  act  of  the  dramatist ;  so 
'  it  is  with  Mrs.  Megan,  the  flower-seller,  and  Timson,  the  super¬ 
seded  cabman.  “I  don’t  want  the  old  fellow  to  feel  he’s  being 
made  a  show  of,”  says  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  artist  man ;  we  note  the 
kindness  of  his  heart,  but  we  do  feel  that,  just  a  little.  We 
do  feel  that  for  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  people  to  be  “made  a  show  of” 
is  inherent  in  his  method.  It  is  the  rebelliousness  of  the  material. 
The  raw  material  of  Strife  is  the  mass  meeting  of  the  strikers,  of 
Justice  and  The  Silver  Box  the  procedure  of  a  court  of  law ;  and, 
after  the  dramatist  has  put  it  to  his  purposes,  it  remains  raw.  The 
West  London  police  court  is  not  a  difficult  thing  to  put  on  the 
stage,  but  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  put  through  the  dramatist’s 
imagination.  That  is  why,  in  spite  of  all  Mr.  Galsworthy’s 
earnest  artistry,  his  plays  in  general  have  not  set  up  their  own 
quite  satisfying  convention  in  the  theatre,  as  those,  for  example, 

'  of  Mr.  Barker  and  of  Hauptmann  have.  A  mass  meeting  of 
strikers  is  an  awkward  thing  in  exhibition ;  “the  men  form  little 
groups,”  we  read,  and  their  conversation  comes  to  us  with  the 
arbitrary  selectiveness  of  Wilde’s  conversations  in  a  drawing¬ 
room,  as  with  the  turning  on  and  off  of  little  taps.  Similarly 
with  the  police  court:  the  people  speak  “behind  their  hands” 
to  one  another,  and  their  voices  come  to  us  quite  plainly,  while 
the  usher  calls  for  silence  in  ineffective  effort  to  save  the 
dramatist’s  face.  Mr.  Galsworthy  has  gone  to  reality  for  his 
drama,  but  he  has  served  the  new  wine  in  the  old  bottles.  Drury 
Lane  has  shown  us  many  a  police  court  thus.  Mr.  Galsworthy’s 
sense  of  the  stage  is  shown  more  surely  in  the  little  things  :  the 
ill-timed  piping  of  the  boy  Jan  in  Strife ;  the  moments  when 
intimacy  of  emotion  and  intimacy  of  effect  are  happily  at  one, 
as  when  Bill  “touches  Breda’s  arms”  as  he  goes  from  the  room 
to  leave  her  with  his  mother ;  or  when  Sir  William,  facing  the 
thing  in  all  his  life  he  has  never  been  asked  to  face,  grips  the 
mantelpiece  so  hard  “that  his  hands  and  arms  are  seen  shaking.” 
These  things  are  good  :  singularly  at  variance  with  the  things 
which  seem  to  us  merely  fastidious,  such  as  Lady  Cheshire’s 
distaste  for  the  gamekeeper’s  hands  in  his  moment  of  emotion : 
things  which,  at  any  rate,  fail  in  the  theatre  of  their  intended 
effect.  There  are  the  things,  again,  that  people  do  in  unlikely 
places,  such  as  the  scene  between  Bill  and  Freda  in  the  populous 
hall ;  and  then,  because  they  are  people  in  a  drama  conscious  of  its 
reality,  apologise  for  the  unlikelihood.  Some  dramas  are -born 
formal,  some  achieve  form,  some  have  form  thrust  upon  them. 
Speaking  generally,  the  form  of  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  drama  is  less 
the  spontaneous  expression  of  the  drama’s  needs  than  a  form  self- 
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consciously  imposed.  The  tragedy  of  law  is  formless,  so,  two 
years  after  the  conviction,  form  is  imposed  upon  it,  against  all 
likelihood  :  — 

Walter.  “The  rolling  of  the  chariot-wheels  of  Justice!”  I’ve  never 
got  that  out  of  my  head. 

No,  it  is  the  dramatist  who  has  not  got  it  out  of  his  head ; 
Walter  forgot  it  long  ago.  It  is  the  same  with  the  visiting  cards 
in  The  Pigeon ;  we  feel  at  the  end  that  they  are  over-stressed,  lest 
we  lose  sight  of  the  art  by  which  their  employment  has  given 
form  to  the  whole.  The  use  of  the  old  play  to  give  form  to  the 
new  play  of  social  distinctions  we  have  already  seen ;  and  the 
rather  teasing  cleverness  of  the  end  of  Strife  is  another  example 
of  just  the  same  thing. 

The  art  which  tries  too  consciously  to  conceal  art  is  the  art  that 
does  not  succeed  in  its  aim  ;  and  this,  we  feel,  is  Mr.  Galsworthy’s. 
His  famous  impartiality  defeats  itself  when  it  becomes  self- 
conscious  ;  so  far  from  the  concept  of  an  author  being  remote  from 
our  thoughts  as  the  force  which  throws  up  and  draws  back  the 
tides,  it  becomes  very  definitely  present  to  us,  and  on  its  face  we 
seem  to  see  the  “quaint  little  pitying  smile”  with  w^hich  the 
twentieth-century  young  lady  from  Cambridge  sees  down  the 
curtain  on  the  comedy  of  her  brother  and  the  gamekeeper’s 
daughter.  These  no  less  famous  “curtains,”  which  seem  to 
hesitate  to  come  down  on  anything  that  could  possibly  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  a  climax,  similarly  over-shoot  the  mark,  for  theirs  is 
the  art  which,  starting  away  from  the  theatre’s  unreality,  has 
ended  in  unreality  again.  In  the  English  theatre  of  the  present 
day  Mr.  Galsworthy  is  undeniably  among  the  pioneers  ;  we  cannot 
but  be  indebted  to  him  for  the  good  work  he  has  done ;  but  in 
him  there  is  something  of  the  pioneer  who,  in  his  anxiety  to  be 
a  pioneer,  has  gone  so  determinedly  ahead  of  the  main  army  that 
he  has  caught  up  again  with  its  rear. 


P.  P.  Howe. 
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When  our  philosophical  researches  reveal  the  spectacle  of  two 
ladies  contending  for  the  sole  possession  of  one  philosopher,  there 
are  certain  inferences  which  it  is  fairly  warrantable  to  draw.  The 
teacher  is  sure,  in  such  a  case,  to  have  been  more  to  the  ladies— 
or,  at  all  events,  to  one  of  them — than  the  teaching ;  for,  other¬ 
wise,  each  of  them  would  have  been  only  too  delighted  to  see 
him  compassing  sea  and  land  in  order  to  make  a  proselyte  of  the 
other.  And,  equally  of  course,  the  philosopher  whose  exclusive 
devotion  has  thus  been  fought  for  must  have  recommended 
himself  by  personal  qualities  which  are  rare  among  philosophers. 

For  the  spectacle  is  not  a  frequent  one.  We  do  not  read  that 
the  maids  and  matrons  of  Konigsberg  competed  thus  for  the 
privilege  of  sitting  separately  at  the  feet  of  Immanuel  Kant ;  nor 
does  the  arrival  of  Herbert  Spencer  in  a  Bayswater  boarding¬ 
house  appear  ever  to  have  occasioned  any  immoderate  exhibition 
of  feminine  jealousy.  On  the  contrary.  The  Prussian  Sage  was 
readily  suffered  to  take  his  daily  walk  without  any  female  com¬ 
panion  hanging  on  his  arm ;  while  his  English  successor  and  rival 
was  permitted,  without  any  coquettish  remonstrance,  to  stuff  his 
ears  with  cotton  w'ool,  in  order  that  his  meditations  might  not  be 
disturbed  by  the  babble  of  the  lady  boarders  at  the  dinner-table. 
But  the  case  of  Descartes  w  as  different — and  therefore  notable. 

Descartes,  that  is  to  say,  was  not  at  all  the  sort  of  philosopher 
whom  women  call  “musty”  or  “snuffy”  :  not  in  the  least  like 
the  professors  whom  one  encounters  in  the  pages  of  Middlemarch 
or  Belinda.  He  “knew  his  manners,”  having  been  a  military 
officer  in  his  time,  and  was  not  only  a  deep  thinker  but  also  a 
ladies’  man.  For  him,  therefore,  two  women  did  compete  :  not 
two  ordinary  w'omen,  but  two  Princesses — the  tw^o  most  cultivated 
Princesses  of  his  time.  He  was  the  favourite  philosopher  of 
Princess  Elizabeth — the  blue-stocking  grand-daughter  of  our  own 
James  T.  ;  and  he  w-as  also  the  favourite  philosopher  of  Queen 
Christina  of  Sw^eden.  Though  he  certainly  was  not  the  lover  of 
either  of  them — being  a  middle-aged  gentleman  of  irreproachable 
behaviour — he  contrived  to  set  them  by  the  ears.  Each  of  them 
aspired  to  be  his  favourite  pupil  ;  and  though  he  himself  would 
willingly,  so  to  say,  have  put  the  office  of  favourite  pupil  in 
commission,  they  would  not  permit  him  to  do  so.  The  story  is 
worth  telling,  and  need  not  be  prefaced  with  an  exposition  of  the 
Cartesian  philosophy. 
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We  must  begin  with  Christina,  whose  biographers,  whether 
they  have  praised  or  blamed  her,  have  generally  failed  to  do  her 
justice  or  to  draw  any  convincing  portrait  of  her.  Perhaps  we 
shall  visualise  her  most  satisfactorily  if  we  imagine  a  brilliant 
Girton  girl  suddenly  elevated  to  the  throne  of  a  country  which, 
at  that  time,  possessed  neither  art  nor  literature — nor  any  desire 
for  either.  Sw^edish  tastes  and  Swedish  habits  in  that  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century  were  coarse;  and  Sweden,  in  its 
general  attitude  towards  culture  was,  and  proposed  to  remain,  a 
Martha,  not  a  Mary.  Education  was  ill -provided  for.  Languages, 
living  and  dead,  could  be  learnt  in  the  country,  but  not  science 
or  philosophy.  Christina,  therefore,  began  with  the  study  of 
languages ;  and  it  was  only  because  she  was  an  exceptional 
woman,  and  not  in  the  least  like  the  generality  of  the  Sw^edes, 
that  she  went  further.  One  might  compare  her  case,  in  the  early 
vears  of  her  reign ,  to  that  of  a  precocious  child  in  a  crass  Philistine 
family  :  eager  to  learn,  but  not  thought  much  the  more  of  for 
that  by  any  one  except  her  teachers — regarded  even  by  some  of 
her  teachers  as  being  “too  clever  by  half.” 

Such  a  child,  as  we  all  know,  infallibly  seeks,  and  generally 
finds,  a  sympathetic  friend  outside  the  crass  Philistine  circle ; 
and  Christina  was  fortunate  in  finding  the  friend  she  wanted  in 
the  French  Ambassador,  Chanut — a  cultivated  amateur  who 
might  just  as  easily  have  been  a  man  of  letters  as  a  diplomatist — 
such  an  Ambassador,  we  may  say,  mutatis  mutandis,  as  the  first 
Earl  of  Lytton,  Sir  Pennell  Podd,  Mr.  Bryce,  and  M.  Jusserand. 
Prom  him  Christina  got  her  first  glimpse  at  the  great  world  of 
culture  beyond  the  Swedish  border.  The  men  whom  she  w^as 
beginning  to  know  from  their  books  were  his  personal  friends  and 
acquaintances.  He  knew  how  they  talked — he  told  Christina  how 
they  talked ;  she  learnt  from  him  what  a  French  salon  could 
be  like. 

And  the  talk  of  a  French  salon  differed  from  that  of  the  Swedish 
Court  as  the  talk  of  an  Oxford  common-room  differs  from  that  of 
the  commercial  room  in  a  Birmingham  hotel.  Christina  realised 
the  difference ;  most  likely  her  imagination  exaggerated  it.  She 
felt  herself  moved  by  the  ambition  to  shine  in  the  sort  of  society 
which  the  Ambassador  depicted  with  such  eloquence.  What 
was  the  use,  she  asked  herself,  of  being  a  Queen  if  one  could 
not  do  so?  She  both  could  do  so,  and  would  do  so;  and  her 
sympathetic  friend  the  Ambassador  must  help  her  and  show 
her  how. 

The  Ambassador  appears  to  have  been  her  confidant  in  other 
matters  too.  She  seems  to  have  told  him,  long  before  she  told 
anyone  else,  that  she  was  tired  of  the  nuisance  of  royal  pomp. 
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and  of  the  prosy  Lutheran  religion,  with  its  pretentious  prayers 
and  interminable  sermons.  But  those  were  later  confidences. 
The  first  confidence  was  to  the  effect  that  Christina  wanted  to 
meet  the  clever  people  who  wrote  the  clever  books;  that,  as  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  visit  them ,  she  would  like  them  to  visit 
her;  that,  as  Swedish  scholars — or  those  who  passed  for  scholars 
in  Sweden — were  not  clever  enough  to  be  interesting,  she  wished 
to  be  put  in  communication  with  foreign  scholars.  She  relied 
upon  M.  Chanut  for  that  ;  he  knew  the  right  people — would  he 
make  out  a  list?  And,  of  course,  M.  Chanut  replied  that  nothiiif; 
would  give  him  greater  pleasure. 

So  there  began  an  interesting  interchange  of  correspondence 
and  courtesies.  The  Queen  wrote  flattering  letters ;  the  scholars 
rejoined  with  eulogistic  sets  of  Tjatin  verse ;  the  Queen  compli¬ 
mented  them  on  their  Latin  verses,  rewarded  them  witli  generous 
gifts,  and  invited  them  to  come  and  stay  with  her.  Not  all  of 
them  accepted  the  invitations ;  some  of  them  made  excuses.  The 
journey  was  too  long ;  the  Swedish  climate  was  too  severe ;  their 
wives  could  not  spare  them,  &c.  But  several  came.  We  are 
told  that  at  one  time  Christina  had  as  many  as  twenty  foreign 
scholars  hanging  about  her  Court,  to  the  intense  annoyance  of 
native  noblemen,  to  whom  scholarship  was  doubly  odious  because 
it  was  an  imported  grace,  and  foreigners  were  doubly  detestable 
because  Christina  gave  some  of  them  public  appointments  as 
librarians  and  curators  of  Museums.  The  feeling  about  them 
was,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  like  the  feeling  about  Germans  at  the 
early  Court  of  Queen  Victoria — only  more  so.  And  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  foreigners  thus  invited — and  also  the  most 
w’armly  recommended — was  Descartes,  who  was  Chanut’s 
intimate  and  particular  friend  ;  and  the  trouble  which  gives  us 
a  story  to  tell  arose  because  Descartes  was  not  a  free  and  un¬ 
attached  philosopher,  but  had  allowed  himself  to  be,  so  to  say, 
“retained”  as  the  philosophical  adviser  of  Elizabeth,  Princess 
Palatine.  Or  that,  at  all  events,  was  Elizabeth’s  view  of  the 
matter. 

Elizabeth  was  the  daughter  of  Frederick  V.  of  Bohemia,  who 
lost  his  throne  and  passed  into  exile  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Thirty  Years’  War.  Our  Charles  I.  was  her  cousin,  and  "Rupert 
of  the  Bhine  was  one  of  her  brothers.  Her  father  being  dead, 
she  was  living  with  her  mother,  in  exile,  at  The  Hague.  She 
was  a  woman  of  great  charm — sufficiently,  though  not  excep¬ 
tionally,  beautiful,  intellectually  alert,  but  disposed  to  melancholv 
because  of  the  misfortunes  of  her  house.  The  family  subsisted 
on  the  charity  of  the  Dutch  Government,  and  had  a  hard  struggle 
to  keep  up  appearances ;  and  Elizabeth’s  mother,  soured  by  her 
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disappointments,  was  not  particularly  sympathetic  to  her. 
Descartes,  who  had,  for  some  time,  been  living  near  The  Hague, 
was  presented ;  and  it  is  not  clear  whether  he  offered,  or  Elizabeth 
solicited,  the  consolations  of  philosophy.  At  all  events,  those 
consolations  were  at  once  forthcoming,  and  were  very  gratefully 
accepted. 

The  philosopher,  as  we  have  seen,  was  no  ordinary  philosopher, 
and  the  Princess  was  no  ordinary  Princess — which  was  important, 
for  Descartes  was  particular.  He  had  not  only  travelled,  but 
had  lived  and  loved,  and  was  the  father  of  a  natural  daughter, 
whose  life  he  wrote  in  the  preface  of  a  work  intended  for  publica¬ 
tion  ;  but  his  heart  by  no  means  went  out  to  all  women — or  even 
to  all  blue-stockings.  Anna  Schurmann,  the  mystic,  for  instance, 
though  she  was  known  as  the  Muse  of  Holland,  repelled  instead 
of  attracting  him,  because  her  interests  were  too  exclusively 
religious.  She  was  continually  reading  the  Bible;  “and 
Descartes,”  says  his  biographer,  “was  amazed  that  a  person  of 
her  intellectual  calibre  gave  so  much  time  to  such  unimportant 
matters” — an  appreciation  which  is  confirmed  by  one  of  his  own 
letters 

“That  man  Voetius  ”  (he  wrote  of  her  teacher)  “has  spoiled  Mile.  Schur- 
marm.  She  has  a  genuine  talent  for  poetry,  painting,  and  other  agreeable 
accomplishments;  but,  instead  of  cultivating  them,  she  has,  for  the  last  five 
or  six  years,  been  entirely  occupied  with  theological  controversies,  with  the 
result  that  decent  people  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  her." 

Elizabeth  herself  was  eventually  to  become  an  Abbess;  but 
that  development  was  still  remote  when  she  made  Descartes’s 
acquaintance.  She  had  failed  to  find  a  husband — chiefly,  it  would 
seem,  because  she  was  poor  and  a  Protestant ;  and  it  may  very 
well  be  that  the  breaking  off  of  several  engagements — though  no 
one  of  the  matches  would  have  been  exactly  a  love-match — had 
something  to  do  with  her  melancholia.  She  fled  for  refuge, 
how'ever,  not  to  religion,  but  to  literature,  metaphysics — and  even 
mathematics.  These  were  matters  in  which  Descartes  was  better 
able  to  help  her  than  any  of  his  contemporaries ;  and  he  plunged 
in  medias  res  with  an  address  which  shows  him  to  have  been  a 
courtier  as  well  as  a  metaphysician  and  mathematician,  indicat¬ 
ing,  in  one  of  his  very  first  letters,  his  delight  in  hearing  “con¬ 
versation  of  more  than  human  quality  proceeding  from  a  form 
of  such  beauty  as  painters  attribute  to  the  angels.” 

That  w’as  the  beginning  of  a  correspondence,  long  lost  and  only 
recently  rediscovered,  which  continued  for  many  years,  and  was 
the  outward  manifestation  of  a  beautiful  and  perfectly  innocent 
friendship.  Descartes  set  Elizabeth  many  difficult  problems  in 
the  higher  mathematics,  and  freely  discussed  with  her  such 
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matters  as ‘the  freedom  of  the  will,  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
and  the  proper  place  of  the  emotions  in  a  sane  philosophy  of 
life.  She  w^as  quite  capable  of  understanding — the  objections 
which  she  raised  to  his  system  had  far  more  in  them  than  those 
of  his  theological  opponents ;  so  that  his  dedication  to  her  of  his 
Principia  Philosophiae  was  only  an  act  of  justice.  He  also  took 
a  tender  interest  in  her  health,  and  gave  her  sound  medical  advice 
when  she  went  to  take  the  waters  at  Spa  and  Hornhausen.  “I 
assure  you,”  she  replied,  “that  the  doctors  who  saw  me  every 
day  and  observed  all  my  symptoms  did  not  diagnose  my  malady 
as  well  as  you  did,  or  prescribe  such  efficacious  remedies.” 

A  beautiful  friendship  truly — as  beautiful  as  it  was  innocent, 
and  as  innocent  as  it  was  beautiful ;  but  unfortunately — as  is  so 
apt  to  happen  in  such  cases — the  lady  and  the  philosopher  did 
not  take  quite  the  same  view  of  it.  The  courtier-philosopher’s 
heart  was  capacious — he  was  willing  to  shine  anywhere  with 
the  magnificent  impartiality  of  the  sun ;  the  lady  considered  that 
he  ought  to  be  satisfied  wdth  shining  in  Holland  and  on  her.  It 
would  not  have  mattered  if  temptation  had  not  been  thrust  upon 
him — for  he  certainly  was  not  looking  for  temptation ;  but  it  so 
happened  that,  at  the  time  when  Elizabeth,  Princess  Palatine, 
had  the  greatest  need  of  a  philosopher,  Christina  of  Sweden  was 
looking  out  for  one.  And  Christina  wms  famous,  w^hereas 
Elizabeth  was  obscure ;  and  Elizabeth  was  thirty,  whereas 
Christina  was  only  twenty.  So  when  a  letter  came  from  Stock¬ 
holm  to  The  Hague,  the  little  rift  within  the  lute  w^as  opened. 

Just  as  Descartes  had  been  accustomed  to  put  problems  to 
Elizabeth,  so  now  Christina  put  a  problem  to  Descartes. 
She  wanted  to  know — she,  an  impertinent  chit  of  twenty,  as 
Elizabeth  doubtless  esteemed  her,  wanted  to  know — whether  the 
abuse  of  hatred  or  the  abuse  of  love  opened  the  door  to  the  more 
perilous  possibilities.  She  not  only  wanted  to  know,  but  she 
wanted  Descartes  to  come  all  the  way  to  Sweden  in  order  to  tell 
her.  It  seemed  to  Descartes  a  perfectly  natural,  and  to  Elizabeth 
a  most  unreasonable  request.  She  was  too  proud,  or  too  diffident, 
to  ask  him  not  to  comply  wuth  it,  but  she  hinted  her  desire  wdth 
feminine  indirectness;  while  he,  on  his  part,  was  deaf  to  her 
hints,  and  made  it  clear  that,  though  he  was  a  ladies’  philosopher, 
neither  his  experiences  nor  his  incomparable  powers  of  abstract 
reasoning  had  taught  him  how  to  read  a  woman’s  heart. 

His  idea  seems  to  have  been  that,  as  he  was  equally  admired 
by  twm  brilliant  ladies,  the  best  thing  that  he  could  do  would  be 
to  bring  the  two  brilliant  ladies  together ;  and  he  proceeded,  with 

a  clumsiness  more  characteristic  of  a  philosopher  than  of  a  man 
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of  the  world,  to  tell  each  of  the  two  ladies  how  profound  was 
his  admiration  for  the  other.  He  told  Christina — or  rather 
begged  Chanut  to  tell  her — that  the  eulogies  of  her  which  had 
reached  his  ears  were  quite  credible  to  him,  because  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Elizabeth  had  taught  him  to  what  sublime  heights 
feminine  genius  and  virtue  could  rise,  and  “how  superior  persons 
of  noble  birth  are  to  others.”  To  Elizabeth,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  confided  his  intention  to  insert  in  his  letters  to  Christina, 
unless  expressly  forbidden,  “something  which  wall  inspire  her 
with  the  desire  for  Your  Highness’s  friendship  ” ;  and  he 
further  wrote  to  Elizabeth — repeating  Chanut’s  panegyric  on 
Christina  : — 

“What  I  hear  of  her  inspires  me  with  such  esteem  for  her  that  I  feel 
sure  that  you  and  she  would  be  worthy  to  converse  together;  and.  as  there 
are  so  few  other  people  in  the  world  who  are  worthy  of  either  of  you,  I 
think  it  might  not  be  difficult  for  Your  Highness  to  form  a  close  friendship 
with  her — a  consummation  which  would  not  only  be  agreeable  to  Your 
Highness,  but  seems  desirable  on  various  grounds.” 

So  grossly  do  abstract  thinkers  blunder  when  trying  to  think 
out  concrete  problems  complicated  by  factors  undreamt  of  in 
their  philosophies.  For  of  course,  human  nature — especially 
feminine  human  nature — being  what  it  is,  Christina  wanted 
Elizabeth  in  Stockholm  as  little  as  Elizabeth  wanted  Christina 
at  The  Hague.  Each  of  them  proposed  to  have  Descartes  all 
to  herself ;  and  Descartes  w'ould  have  to  choose  between  them. 
He  w’as  so  obtuse,  and  so  susceptible  to  flattery — and  they,  on 
their  parts,  were  so  delicate  and  indirect  in  their  dealings  with 
him— that  he  never  realised  either  that  Elizabeth  was  sulking 
or  that  Christina  was  triumphing.  But  so  it  was. 

Descartes,  in  fact,  was  thinking  a  good  deal  more  about  himself 
than  about  either  of  the  ladies  who  admired  him  ;  and  his  first 
letter  to  Christina  shows  how  completely  his  eyes  had  been 
dazzled  by  the  distinction  shown  to  him  : — 

“Madam, — If  a  letter  had  come  to  me  from  Heaven,  and  I  had  seen  it 
fall  from  the  clouds  with  my  own  eyes,  I  could  not  have  been  more 
surprised,  or  have  received  it  with  more  respect  and  veneration  than  the 
communication  which  Your  Majesty  has  deigned  to  send  me  inspires.  I 
feel  myself  so  little  worthy  of  the  expression  of  thanks  contained  in  it 
that  I  can  only  accept  it  as  a  favour  and  an  act  of  grace  for  which  I  shall 
always  owe  Your  Majesty  a  debt  which  I  shall  never  be  able  to  pay.” 

Et  cetera  :  we  realise  the  fulsomeness  of  it  when  we  remember 
that  the  writer  was  a  middle-aged  philosopher,  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  of  his  time,  and  the  recipient  a  girl  of  twenty.  And 
the  fulsomeness  of  the  philosopher  was  equalled  by  his  blindness. 
Descartes  sincerely  believed,  not,  of  course,  that  Elizabeth  desired 
to  get  rid  of  him,  but,  at  least,  that  she  rejoiced  to  see  him 
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honoured,  and  would  cheerfully  sacrifice  her  personal  inclinatione 
to  his  greater  glory.  He  did  not  mean  to  hurt  her — he  did  nol 
know  that  he  hurt  her — when  he  talked  in  a  light  way  of  the 
possibility  of  his  taking  up  his  residence  permanently  in 
Sweden  : — 

“  For  my  own  part  ’’  (he  wrote)  “  I  am  not  attached  to  any  particular 
dwelling-place,  and  I  should  make  no  great  difi&culty  about  transferring 
myself  from  the  Low  Countries,  or  even  from  France,  to  that  distant  land, 
if  I  could  be  assured  of  a  quiet  life  there — and  that  though  there  were  no 
inducement  beyond  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  to  attract  me  thither.” 

That  assuredly  was  cruel ;  and  the  sting  can  hardly  have  been 
removed  by  the  concluding  assurance  that  Descartes  would  be 
glad  if  Elizabeth  were  going  to  Sweden  too,  and  that,  wherever 
he  might  be,  he  would  gladly  render  her  any  service  in  his  power. 
To  think  that,  after  all  those  years  of  close  philosophical  com¬ 
munion,  he  attached  no  more  importance  to  his  disciple’s  society 
than  that!  Why  could  he  not  understand? 

But  he  thought  that  he  did  understand.  He  was  not  himself 
in  love,  and  therefore  could  perceive  no  grounds  for  jealousy- 
no  reason  why  these  two  young  women,  equally  brilliant  and 
equally  interesting,  should  quarrel  about  him.  On  the  contrary,  he 
adhered  to  the  opinion  that  they  ought  to  know  each  other ;  and 
so  he  duly  set  out  for  Sweden,  and  wrote  to  Elizabeth,  soon  after 
his  arrival,  to  say  that  “neither  change  of  air  nor  change  of 
climate  ”  could  diminish  his  devotion  to  her,  and  that  he  had 
lost  no  time  in  labouring  at  his  great  project  of  uniting  in  the 
bonds  of  cordial  amity  the  two  Princesses  who  were  already 
united  in  the  bonds  of  a  common  affection  for  himself. 

He  saw  Christina  twice,  and  then  he  wrote  to  Elizabeth  :  — 

“She  has  all  the  virtue  and  more  than  the  merit  which  common  report 
attributes  to  her.  The  generosity  and  dignity  displayed  in  her  smallest 
actions  are  combined  with  a  gentleness  and  a  goodness  of  heart  which 
compel  all  the  friends  of  virtue  who  have  the  honour  of  approaching  her 
to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  her  service.” 

That  “exclusively”  was  a  very  unkind  cut;  but  Descartes, 
like  another  philosopher’s  spaniel,  was  unconscious  of  the  mis¬ 
chief  that  he  did.  He  continued  with  the  kindest  of  motives, 
dealing  what  was  meant  to  be  the  master  stroke  :  — 

“One  of  the  first  questions  which  she  asked  me  was  whether  I  could 
give  her  news  of  you,  and  I  allowed  no  affectation  to  hinder  me  from  setting 
forth  my  high  opinion  of  Your  Highness.  I  had  remarked  her  magnanimity, 
and  was  sure  that  she  would  not  be  jealous,  just  as  I  am  sure  that  Your 
Highness  will  feel  no  jealousy  in  reading  my  account  of  this  great  Queen’s 
sentiments.” 

It  was  very  well  meant,  but  it  was  very  foolish — “so  like 
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a  man,”  as  women  readers  will  probably  add  :  violating,  as  it 
did  80  grossly,  the  unwritten  law  that  a  man  must  always  muffle 
his  enthusiasm  when  praising  one  woman  to  another.  As  if 
Elizabeth  wished  to  be  regaled  with  laudations  of  the  generosity 
and  magnanimity  of  the  rival  who  had  taken  her  philosopher 
away  from  her !  Nothing  is  less  surprising  than  that  she  con¬ 
tinued  to  sulk ;  and  it  would  have  been  strange  if  her  temper 
had  been  improved  by  the  succeeding  letter,  in  which  Descartes 
went  into  details  concerning  Christina’s  studies — the  very  same 
studies  into  which  he  had  once  initiated  Elizabeth — professed 
himself  on  such  terms  wdth  Her  Majesty  that  he  could  "speak 
his  mind  to  her  quite  freely,”  and  praised  her  tactful  considera¬ 
tion  for  his  tastes  and  habits.  He  was  excused,  he  wrote,  from 
ceremonial  attendance  at  levees,  but  was  frequently  received  in 
informal  audience — tSte-d-tete.  "That,”  he  concluded,  "is  just 
what  suits  me.” 

Just  what  suited  him !  One  can  imagine  the  pain  given,  how’- 
ever  unintentionally,  by  those  words ;  and  one  can  also  picture 
Elizabeth’s  hopes,  first  raised,  then  crushed  again,  by  Descartes’ 
references  to  the  probable  duration  of  his  sojourn.  "After  all,” 
he  began,  "in  spite  of  my  great  veneration  for  Her  Majesty,  I 
do  not  think  I  am  likely  to  be  detained  in  the  country  after 
next  summer.”  That  prophecy  roused,  we  may  be  sure,  a 
pleasant  flutter ;  but  then  the  wet  blanket  fell  on  the  expectation. 
“Still,”  the  conclusion  ran,  "I  can  make  no  promises  about  the 
future,  but  can  only  assure  Your  Highness  that  I  hope  to  remain 
always,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.” 

That  was  Elizabeth’s  intimation  that  Christina  had  definitely 
triumphed ;  and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing 
Christina  to  have  been  indifferent  to  the  triumph.  Moreover, 
there  was  a  little  detail — not  so  little,  we  may  be  sure,  to  Eliza¬ 
beth— which  must  have  made  her  defeat  the  more  exasperating 
to  her.  Descartes,  she  learnt,  remembering  the  days  when  he 
had  been  a  military  dandy,  had  attired  himself  for  his  journey 
to  Stockholm  as  if  for  conquest  in  other  fields  than  those  of 
intellectual  strife.  A  friend,  who  saw  him  off,  was  much  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  magnificence  of  his  appearance  and  apparel  :  his 
carefully  curled  wig,  his  pointed  shoes,  and  his  richly  embroidered 
gloves ;  his  easy  air  of  a  polished  man  of  the  world — "  a  courtier 
dressed  for  the  part.”  Even  the  pilot  of  the  vessel  on  which  he 
landed  in  Sweden  had  been  dazzled  and  had  said  so.  "Madam,” 
he  had  replied  to  Christina,  when  she  questioned  him  about  his 
passenger,  "it  is  not  a  mere  man  that  T  bring  you — it  is  a 
demi-god.” 

If  only  it  had  been  his  habit  thus  to  embellish  himself !  If 
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only  he  had  thus  made  the  Birds  of  Paradise  his  models  when 
he  had  called  upon  Elizabeth  !  But  it  seems  that  he  had  not,  and 
that  his  sudden  assumption  of  outward  glory,  in  order  to  make 
a  favourable  impression  upon  Another,  struck  her  as  a  slight, 
and  almost  as  a  slap  in  the  face.  Hence  that  fit  of  sulks  of  which 
we  have  spoken.  Hence  the  veiled  malice  of  her  reply  to  the 
letter  just  quoted. 

She  is  not  in  the  least  jealous,  she  protests ;  and  we  know 
what  a  woman  means  when  she  thinks  it  necessary  to  say  that. 
How,  she  asks,  can  she  help  admiring  “a  person  so  accom¬ 
plished  ” — one  who  “  acquits  our  sex  of  the  charges  of  weakness 
and  imbecility  preferred  against  it  by  the  pedants?”  And  then 
comes  the  irony,  wrapped  up  in  compliments.  No  doubt,  Eliza¬ 
beth  says,  Christina  will  soon  come  to  prefer  the  Cartesian 
philosophy  to  those  philological  studies  to  which  she  appears, 
so  far,  to  have  confined  her  interests.  How  wonderful  that  she 
should  be  able  to  find  time  for  philosophy  as  well  as  politics— the 
two  pursuits  being  so  different  and  so  exacting  that  either  of 
them  might  be  expected  to  monopolise  the  attention  of  a  student 
who  really  aimed  at  proficiency !  As  for  Christina’s  polite 
references  to  herself  : — 

“  I  attribute  them  solely  to  her  desire  to  oblige  you  by  giving  you  th 
opportunity  of  exercising  that  virtue  of  charity  which  you  have  displayed  o: 
various  other  occasions;  and  I  have  to  thank  you  for  my  place  in  he 
good  opinion  :  which  place  I  shall  preserve  the  more  easily  because  I  shal 
never  have  the  honour  of  being  known  to  Her  Majesty  otherwise  than  througl 
the  account  which  you  give  of  me.  Still,  I  am  capable  of  one  act  of 
disloyalty  against  her,  and  am  glad  that  your  extreme  veneration  for  her 
is  not  going  to  compel  you  to  spend  all  the  rest  of  your  life  in  Sweden.” 

It  is  more  than  feminine — it  is  feline.  Not  otherwise  would 
Elizabeth  have  written  if  she  had  had  to  resign  to  a  rival  one 
who,  besides  being  her  philosophical  adviser,  was  her  lover.  One 
suspects — one  may  even  go  a  little  further  than  suspecting — that 
she  had  at  least  lost  a  man  whom  she  had  loved,  though  she  had 
been  too  diffident  to  tell  her  love,  or  had  deemed  it  superfluous 
to  do  so,  and  he,  thinking  of  her  solely  as  his  intelligent  pupil 
in  mathematics  and  metaphysics,  had  never  suspected  it,  or 
guessed  the  personal  interpretation  which  she  was  putting  upon 
a  courtier’s  flattery.  One  hardly  knows — the  hints  thrown  out 
behind  the  veil  of  reticence  being  too  dark — whether  to  treat  the 
drama  as  a  tragedy  or  only  as  a  comedy  of  errors ;  but  the  drama, 
in  any  case,  was  not  to  be  long  drawn  out — the  curtain  w’as  to 
fall  on  it  almost  at  once.  Descartes’  sojourn  in  Sweden  was  to 
be  even  briefer  than  he  intended ;  and  a  very  few  words  will 
suffice  to  tell  all  that  there  is  to  be  told  about  it. 
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He  was  introduced  into  a  society  very  different  from  that  in 
which  he  had  latterly  moved  in  Holland.  The  Dutch  had  struck 
him  as  a  dull  people ;  but  at  least  they  had  not  interfered  with 
him,  or  tried  to  drag  him  from  his  study  to  scenes  of  frivolous 
dissipation.  This  is  how  he  had  reviewed  his  position  in  a  letter 
to  his  friend  Balzac  : — 

“Everybody  here,  except  myself,  keeps  a  shop,  so  that  there  is  no  need 
for  me  to  know  anyone  unless  I  choose  to.  Every  day  I  take  my  walk 
among  an  immense  crowd  of  people,  as  tranquilly  as  you  take  yours  in  the 
avenues  of  your  park.  The  men  whom  I  meet  make  no  more  impression 
upon  me  than  the  trees  in  the  forest  or  the  beasts  in  the  fields;  and  the 
very  babble  of  all  these  tradespeople  distracts  me  no  more  than  if  I  were 
listening  to  the  murmur  of  a  brook.” 

The  conditions  of  Christina’s  Court  were  very  different — suffi¬ 
ciently  different  to  be,  at  first,  a  little  disconcerting.  The 
gorgeous  appearance  of  the  philosopher — comparable,  as  we  have 
said,  to  that  of  a  Bird  of  Paradise — invited  misapprehension  of 
his  tastes  and  talents.  His  case  was  like  that  of  Huet,  the 
Protestant  Minister  at  Caen,  whom  Christina  invited  to  Stock¬ 
holm  to  lecture  to  her  on  Sacred  Geography,  and  then  called  upon 
to  play  battledore  and  shuttlecock  with  her  in  the  flowing  robes 
of  a  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Descartes,  similarly,  summoned  to 
Stockholm  to  discourse  of  the  mysteries  of  metaphysics,  had  no 
sooner  arrived  than  he  found  he  was  expected  to  dance  in  the 
ballet  organised  to  celebrate  the  Peace  of  Munster.  He  excused 
himself,  proposed  a  compromise,  and  consented,  under  pressure, 
to  write  some  of  the  lyrics  for  the  divertissement.  If  we  could 
picture  Herbert  Spencer  at  some  modern  Court  thus  shuffling 
in  the  shoes  of  Mr.  Adrian  Boss — and  shuffling  in  them,  as  he 
probably  would  have  done,  very  clumsily — we  should  be  helped 
to  realise  the  situation.  There  w^ere  those  about  the  Court — as 
there  would  be  those  about  a  modern  Court — who  considered  that 
the  commission  to  write  those  lyrics  should  have  been  theirs  ; 
and  they  did  not  fail  to  make  acrimonious  remarks. 

Still  Christina  wms  able  to  find  time  for  philosophy  as  well  as 
fun — she  was  one  of  those  energetic  people  who  are  able  to  find 
time  for  everything ;  and  Elizabeth  would  probably  have  chuckled 
a  malicious  chuckle,  if  she  had  heard  at  what  an  inconvenient 
hour  she  decided  to  take  lessons  in  that  most  important  subject. 
For  Christina  was  an  early  riser ;  and  it  was  at  five  o’clock  in 
the  morning  that  metaphysics  appeared  in  the  time-table  of  her 
studies — an  arrangement  which  was  not  only  an  affront  to  meta¬ 
physics,  but  also  a  nuisance  to  the  metaphysician.  One  can 
imagine  the  smiles  of  Elizabeth,  who  knew  that  Descartes  was 
accustomed  to  a  life  of  ease  and  dearly  loved  to  lie  in  bed.  She 
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would  have  looked  forward  gleefully  to  the  day  when  this  painful 
disturbance  of  his  comfortable  habits  would  induce  him  to  pack 
his  box  and  hurry  back  to  a  pupil  who  had  more  consideration 
for  his  feelings. 

But  that  was  not  to  be — the  consequence  of  the  disturbance 
of  Descartes’  habits  was  to  be  far  more  tragic.  The  season  at 
which  the  royal  command  roused  him  so  early  from  his  warm  bed 
was  the  late  autumn — a  season  when  the  mornings,  in  northern 
climates,  are  very  dark,  and  very  cold;  and  the  appliances  of 
“central  heating  ”  were  not  then  invented.  So  Descartes  shivered 
over  his  duties  in  a  chilly  library,  for  a  couple  of  months,  and 
then  caught  a  cold ;  and  the  cold  developed  into  pneumonia,  and 
he  died  of  it.  It  was  Chanut  who  had  the  painful  task  of  break¬ 
ing  the  news  to  Elizabeth ;  and  the  correspondence  which  then 
ensued  throws  yet  further  light  upon  Elizabeth’s  feelings.  She 
wanted  her  letters  back — that  was  the  gist  of  her  reply ;  and 
she  did  not  get  them  back  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  had  to  insist. 

The  Ambassador,  at  first,  ventured  to  protest,  pointing  out— 
what  Elizabeth,  of  course,  already  knew — that  they  were,  in  no 
sense,  compromising  letters.  He  would  very  much  like,  he  said, 
to  present  them  to  Christina,  who,  “moved  by  the  spectacle  of 
virtue  unaffected  by  jealousy,  would  be  very  glad  to  be  confirmed 
in  the  singularly  high  opinion  which  she  has  formed  of  the 
character  of  Your  Highness  ” ;  but  that,  one  feels,  was  the  last 
argument  by  which  Elizabeth  was  likely  to  be  impressed.  She 
declared  that  she  was  not  jealous ;  but  she  was.  The  proofs  of 
the  jealousy,  as  we  have  seen,  were  in  the  letters.  If  Christina 
was  not  jealous,  that  was  only  because  she  had  triumphed,  and 
had  no  need  to  be.  Elizabeth’s  case  was  different.  Her 
philosopher  had  been  taken  from  her ;  but  the  correspondence 
should  not  be  taken  over  with  him.  He  had  been  her  only 
philosopher — the  one  ewe  lamb ;  whereas  Christina  collected 
philosophers,  had  half  the  philosophers  of  Europe  at  her  service, 
and  might  take  her  choice  among  them. 

Such  was  her  argument ;  and  one  can  hardly  doubt,  after  one 
has  followed  and  weighed  it,  that  she  had  really  loved — aime 
d' amour — the  philosopher  to  whom  she  had  written  letters  which 
no  flattery  could  persuade  her  to  allow  to  pass  into  strange  hands. 


Francis  Hribble. 


national  insukance  and  labour  unrest  ; 

A  REPLY. 


To  the  March  issue  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  Mr.  J.  M. 
Kennedy  contributed  an  article  entitled  “National  Insurance  and 
Labour  Unrest,”  which  purported  to  be  a  criticism  of  Part  II. — 
the  Unemployment  Section — of  the  National  Insurance  Act.  Mr. 
Kennedy’s  own  statement  of  the  object  of  his  article  runs  : — 

“The  unemployment  clauses  of  the  Act  are  its  main 
clauses,  and  an  examination  of  a  few  of  them  may  perhaps 
bring  into  relief  one  or  two  remarkable  aspects  of  the  Act 
which  have  not  hitherto  been  properly  emphasised  in  the 
Press.” 

Having  thus  stated  his  cordial  intentions,  he  proceeds  in  a 
somewhat  remarkable  manner  to  show  that  he  is  entirely  unac¬ 
quainted  with  any  part  of  the  Act,  and  to  found  upon  that  unfor¬ 
tunate  lack  of  acquaintance  a  number  of  more  or  less  severe 
animadversions  upon  the  authors  and  friends  of  the  measure, 
including  references  to  “the  curse  of  our  political  system,” 
“inexperienced  newspaper  critics,”  “rhetorical  politicians,”  and 
“charlatans.”  From  one  point  of  view  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
humour  in  Mr.  Kennedy’s  treatment  of  his  interesting  subject- 
matter,  but  after  all  a  contribution  to  the  gaiety  of  nations  should 
not  be  the  only  end  and  aim  of  the  critic  of  any  public  institution, 
especiE^lly  when  in  nearly  every  paragraph  he  speaks  of  the 
opinions  of  “political  scientists”  and  “sociologists.”  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Kennedy’s  article  is  a  contribution  to  sociology,  but 
its  real  value  in  that  connection  is  to  show  how  possible  it  is 
for  an  educated  man  in  the  twentieth  century  to  know  far  less 
of  a  great  social  institution  than  a  humble  labourer.  It  is  actually 
the  case  that  none  of  the  fifteen  million  persons  insured  under 
the  Act,  however  humble,  could  possibly  make  the  blunders  of 
Mr.  Kennedy,  for  their  own  cards  and  insurance  books  give  them 
the  ordinary  information  which  he  lacks. 

Thus  we  find  Mr.  Kennedy  on  page  469  writing  :  “As  unem¬ 
ployment  and  invalidity  benefits  will  be,  where  practicable, 
administered  through  the  great  Friendly  Societies,”  showing  us 
that  he  is  not  even  aware  of  the  elementary  fact  that  the  “great 
Friendly  Societies  ”  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  unem¬ 
ployment  section  of  the  Act.  Friendly  Societies,  great  or  small, 
new  or  old,  are  given  opportunity  by  the  Act  to  become  “Approved 
Societies”  for  the  purpose  of  Part  I.,  the  National  Health 
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Insurance  section,  only.  Indeed,  it  needed  only  a  scraping 
acquaintance  with  the  Act  to  make  one  acquainted  with  this.  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  I  have  never  before  come  across  a  writer  on 
the  subject  who  was  not  acquainted  with  it.  Part  I.,  the  National 
Health  Insurance,  is  administered  by  “Approved  Societies”  and 
county  “Insurance  Committees'*  under  the  general  supervision 
of  the  four  Boards  of  National  Insurance  Commissioners.  Part 
II.,  the  Unemployment  Insurance  section,  is,  for  almost  every 
practical  purpose,  a  separate  Act  of  Parliament,  which  is  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  State  Labour  Exchanges,  or  by  Trade  Unions, 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  Kennedy  not  only  makes  this  extraordinary  blunder,  but 
he  founds  a  serious  argument  upon  it.  Having  formed  in  his 
mind  a  picture  of  the  thing  which  is  not,  that  picture  makes  him 
indignant  with  the  incredible  folly  of  “charlatans”  and  others. 
He  argues  that  because  the  unemployment  benefits  will  be 
administered  by  the  “great  Friendly  Societies,”  the  workman 
“will  in  future  find  himself  unable  to  rely  upon  his  Trade  Union 
in  case  a  dispute  should  arise.”  How  happy  one  feels  to  be  able 
to  reassure  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  to  be  able  to  tell  him  that  the 
unemployment  benefits  are  being  administered  either  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  or  by  the  very  Trade  Unions  which  he  pictures 
as  being  shut  out  of  administration. 

Again,  to  demonstrate  his  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  Act, 
Mr.  Kennedy  also  writes  on  page  474  these  remarkable  words 

“  The  time  spent  by  the  permanent  officials  in  drawing  up 
the  present  Act  would  have  been  much  better  occupied  in 
preparing  a  scheme  based  on  the  Ghent  model.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Ghent  system  is  actually  incorporated 
in  the  unemployment  section  of  the  Act,  as  Mr.  Kennedy  will 
find  if  he  will  read  Section  106.  What  is  the  Ghent  system?  It 
is  that  the  State,  or  city,  assists  any  Trade  Union  or  other 
institution  which  pays  unemployment  benefits  by  refunding  to  the 
institution  a  proportion  of  such  benefits.  It  is  a  voluntary  system 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  no  institution  is  compelled  to  pay  the 
benefit,  but  that,  if  it  chooses  to  pay  it,  it  is  assisted  in  the 
function.  Mr.  Kennedy  will  rejoice  to  learn  from  me — I  am  only 
sorry  that  he  has  not  learned  of  it  before — that  the  unemployment 
section  of  the  National  Insurance  Act  applies  this  voluntary 
system  to  a  much  larger  section  of  our  working  classes  than  it 
brings  under  compulsion.  Taking  manual  labourers  at  15,500,000. 
and  adding  say  1,550,000  for  shop  assistants  and  clerks,  we  get 
an  aggregate  of  17,050,000  w’orkers.  Of  these  about  two  and  a 
quarter  millions  are  brought  under  compulsory  unemployment 
insurance,  and  the  remainder,  the  great  majority,  are  allow’ed  by 
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the  Act  to  adopt  if  they  choose,  through  voluntary  institutions, 
the  very  “Ghent”  system  to  which  Mr.  Kennedy  so  wistfully 
alludes.  Mr.  Kennedy  will  perceive  that  there  are  some  advan¬ 
tages,  after  all,  in  being  a  manual  labourer,  for,  amongst  other 
things,  you  cannot  help  learning  something  about  National 
Insurance.  For  example,  if  Mr.  Kennedy  had  been  a  Trade 
Unionist  engineer  he  would  know  that  he  looked  to  his  Trade 
l-nion  for  unemployment  benefit,  and  he  would  not  talk  about 
“great  Friendly  Societies”  in  that  connection. 

The  point  raised  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  and,  if  he  will  forgive  me 
for  saying  it,  so  inadequately  treated  by  him,  is  of  so  much 
importance  that  I  beg  leave  to  amplify  it.  In  doing  so,  I  must 
pass  beyond  the  confines  of  Part  II.  of  the  National  Insurance 
Act,  and  consider  the  relations  of  that  measure  in  all  its  bearings 
to  Trade  Unionism  and  “Labour  Unrest.”  It  is  a  fruitful  subject, 
and  we  may  at  least  thank  Mr.  Kennedy  for  raising  it.  Mr 
Kennedy  apparently  believes  with  sincerity  that  the  National 
Insurance  Act  will  bring  about  a  gradual  weakening  of  the  Trade 
Unions ;  he  even  appears  to  have  brought  himself  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  planned  the  entire  Act  with  that  end  in  view, 
and  in  that  connection  names  specifically  Clause  87,  to  which  I 
will  presently  refer.  It  is  clear  from  this,  of  course,  that  Mr. 
Kennedy  is  not  aware  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  planning  Part  II.  of  the  Insurance  Act,  with 
which  his  article  is  mainly  concerned,  and  that  Clause  87 
originated  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  IMinister  responsible  being 
that  new  Machiavelli,  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton. 

Under  the  National  Insurance  Act  Trade  Unions  are  greatly 
affected,  for  good  or  for  ill,  both  by  the  Health  Insurance  and 
Unemployment  Insurance  provisions. 

In  the  first  place,  under  Part  I.,  National  Health  Insurance, 
Trade  Unions  have  the  privilege  of  becoming  “Approved 
Societies  ”  under  the  Act.  In  so  far  as  they  have  in  the  past 
performed  the  functions  of  true  Friendly  Societies  by  providing 
sick  pay  during  illness,  by  paying  funeral  money  on  the  death  of 
a  member  or  of  a  member’s  wife,  and  so  forth,  they  are  enabled 
to  continue  that  work  and  assisted  to  increase  it.  The  Act,  of 
course,  does  not  touch  funeral  benefits,  and  the  voluntary  work 
of  Trade  Unions  in  this  connection  has  been  left  untouched, 
although  it  has  certainly  been  stimulated.  In  regard  to  sick  pay, 
the  considerations  are  most  important.  Before  the  Act,  a  Trade 
Union  which  paid  sick  pay  could,  of  course,  only  do  so  out  of  the 
moneys  subscribed  by  its  working-men  members.  How’  different 
the  position  arising  from  the  Act !  Under  the  Act  the  employer 
is,  in  effect,  w'hen  the  wmrkman  chooses  his  Trade  Union  as 
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“Approved  Society,”  as  he  is  free  to  do,  compelled  to  subscribe 
to  the  funds  of  the  Trade  Union  acting  as  a  Friendly  Society. 
What  the  employer  does  directly  is  to  pay  threepence  out  of  a 
sevenpenny  stamp  affixed  to  the  workman’s  card.  But  who  takes 
the  sevenpence  on  the  workman’s  card?  In  the  case  of  a  Trade 
Union  acting  as  an  Approved  Society,  it  is,  of  course,  the  Trade 
Union.  In  addition,  out  of  every  nine-pennyworth  of  benefits 
paid  out  by  the  Trade  Union  under  Part  I.,  the  State  furnishes 
twopence.  Thus  the  gain  of  a  Ti’ade  Union  as  an  institution 
dispensing  benefits  is  enormous.  Not  only  so,  but  whereas  in 
the  past  such  Trade  Unions  as  have  done  Friendly  Society  work 
have  not  as  a  rule  paid  more  than  sick  and  disability  pay  and 
funeral  money,  under  the  Act  the  Trade  Unionist  may  subscribe 
to  his  Trade  Union  for  doctoring,  sick  pay,  disability  through 
sickness  pay,  maternity  benefit,  and  sanatorium  benefit. 

The  question  arises.  Have  British  Trade  Unionists  in  actual 
fact  taken  advantage  of  the  possibilities  of  great  gain  which 
Part  I.  of  the  Act  offers  to  Trade  Unions,  and,  if  so,  to  what 
extent  ? 

The  answer,  fortunately,  is  not  in  doubt.  There  has  been  no 
more  remarkable  thing  in  British  social  development  in  recent 
years  than  the  comparative  stagnation  of  the  British  Trade 
Unions,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  attribute  largely  to  this  cause 
an  effect  of  grave  moment,  viz.,  that  w^age  rates  in  the  United 
Kingdom  have  been  remarkably  stationary  between  1900  and 
1910.  In  1911  came  a  Trade  Union  revival,  which  was  badly 
needed,  and  in  1912  that  revival  was  very  greatly  helped  by  the 
fact  that  the  National  Insurance  Act  brought  to  it  a  large 
accession  of  membership.  Here  are  the  facts  : — 


MEMBERSHIP  OF  BRITISH  TRADE  UNIONS. 


1901  . 

1902  . 

1903  . 

1904  . 

1905  . 

1906  . 

1907  . 

1908  . 

1909  . 

1910  . 

1911  . 

1913  June  (near  estimate) 


1,969,000 

1,965,000 

1,941,000 

1,910,000 

1,933,000 

2,127,000 

2,423,000 

2,386,000 

2,366,000 

2,441,000 

3,010,000 

8,700,000 


It  will  be  seen  that  here  is  no  confirmation  of  “the  gradual 
weakening  of  the  Trade  Unions  ”  rashly  affirmed  by  Mr. 
Kennedy.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  picture  of  advance  which  was 
anticipated  by  the  framers  and  friends  of  the  Act.  They  pointed 
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out  to  Trade  Unions  that  they  stood  to  gain  enormously  in 
membership  and  in  strength  if  they  cared  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  Act  and  become  “Approved  Societies.”  Very  wisely,  almost 
every  Trade  Union  in  the  country  took  advantage  of  the  golden 
opportunity  and  gained  membership,  and  more.  To  give  a  few 
instances,  the  I^ational  Union  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives, 
which  had  28,000  members  at  the  end  of  1911,  has  at  the  present 
time  37,000  members.  The  Workers’  Union  has  increased  in 
membership  from  5,000  to  32,000  in  the  same  time.  To  give  an¬ 
other  example,  the  engineering  societies  gained  22,000  members 
in  eight  months  under  the  Act,  a  fact  which  should  greatly 
comfort  our  critic.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  gain  is  not 
in  membership  alone,  or  in  funds  alone.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
weaknesses  of  Trade  Unions  in  the  past  that  their  benefit  funds 
have  not  been,  in  many  cases,  placed  upon  an  actuarial  basis. 
Under  the  Act,  in  their  Approved  Society  work,  they  start  fair, 
with  proper  reserve  funds,  and  must  remain  financially  sound. 

And  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Act  arms  a  Trade  Union 
in  its  capacity  as  Approved  Society  with  the  remarkable  powers 
of  Section  63  relating  to  “excessive  sickness.”  If  a  Trade  Union 
finds  that  its  members  are  injured  in  health  through  the  default 
of  lax  employers  or  lax  Local  Authorities,  whether  through 
inadequate  observance  of  Factory  Act,  or  Public  Health  Act,  or 
Housing  Act,  they  can  claim  from  the  neglectful  party  or 
parties  repayment  of  the  extra  cost  occasioned  them  by  exces¬ 
sive  sickness  attributable  to  the  neglect.  In  passing,  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  possession  of  these  powers  not  only  by  Trade 
Unions,  but  by  Friendly  Societies  and  county  Insurance  Com¬ 
mittees,  is  bound  to  have  a  most  salutary  effect  upon  our  vital 
statistics  in  the  future. 

So  much  for  the  Trade  Unions  as  affected  by  Part  I.  of  the 
Act.  Now  let  me  come  to  the  Unemployment  section,  with  which 
Mr.  Kennedy  promised,  but  largely  failed,  to  deal. 

As  cannot  be  too  clearly  borne  in  mind,  the  Unemployment 
Section  of  the  Act  is  actually  a  separate  measure,  administered 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  was  as 
proper  a  subject  of  detailed  criticism  as  the  Health  Insurance, 
and  it  should  not  be  thought  because  it  escaped  political  attack 
in  the  Press  that  it  failed  to  receive  that  criticism.  It  was 
considered  in  detail  in  Grand  Committee  and  duly  reported  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  was  carefully  criticised,  and  in  some 
respects  amended.  Because  it  has  not  been  bitterly  attacked, 
strange  to  say,  its  authors  have  not  received  proper  credit  for 
constructing  it  and  passing  it  into  law ,  but  the  permanent  officials 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  headed  by  Sir  Hubert  Llewellyn  Smith, 
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and  two  successive  Presidents  of  the  Board  of  Trade — Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  and  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton — to  whom  we  owe 
this  measure,  have  placed  upon  the  Statute  Book  one  of  the  most 
courageous  and  interesting  Acts  which  have  ever  passed  through 
any  Parliament.  It  is  a  measure  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  is 
fraught  with  great  good,  not  only  for  the  country  in  which  it 
originated,  but  for  the  world  at  large.  In  National  Health  Insur¬ 
ance,  unfortunately,  we  have  not  been  pioneers,  and  we  still 
make  the  mistake  of  leaving  industrial  life  insurance  to  the 
scramblings  of  private  enterprise.  In  Unemployment  Insurance 
we  have  had  the  courage  to  take  the  lead. 

Mr.  Kennedy  is  unfortunately  under  the  impression  that, 
before  the  Insurance  Act  was  passed,  the  majority  of  Trade 
Unions  paid  unemployment  pay.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Trade  Unions  which  provided  unemployment  benefit 
of  any  kind  upon  the  passing  of  the  Act  was  about  1,000,000.  Yet 
the  total  number  of  manual  w'orkers  in  1911,  plus  clerks  and  shop 
assistants  was,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  over  17,000,000. 
Of  these,  the  majority  are,  of  course,  faced  wuth  some  degree  of 
irregularity  of  employment,  and  certainly  not  less  than  nine 
millions  are  subject  to  considerable  spells  of  unemployment.  In 
view"  of  these  facts,  how  preposterous  it  is  to  suggest  that  the  Act 
entered  a  fiield  of  wmrk  which  was  already  fully  covered. 

Moreover,  even  those  Trade  Unions  which  before  the  Act 
granted  unemployment  benefit  had  necessarily  to  charge  dearly 
for  it.  For  example,  the  United  Operative  Plumbers’  Society 
had  to  charge  one  shilling  a  week  to  cover  an  unemployment 
benefit  of  nine  shillings  a  week  for  seven  weeks  only,  in  addition 
to  sick  benefit.  Again,  the  Boiler-Workers’  Society  made  an 
unemployment  grant  varying  from  five  shillings  to  ten  shillings 
per  week  for  fourteen  weeks,  in  addition  to  their  sick  benefit,  &c., 
and  for  this  they  were  obliged  to  charge  one  shilling  and  six¬ 
pence  per  week.  The  United  Operative  Bricklayers’  Society 
could  do  no  more  than  grant  a  travelling  benefit  of  one  shilling 
and  sixpence  for  one  day  per  branch  in  each  three  months.  Such 
were  the  difficulties  of  the  comparatively  few  Trade  Unions  which 
found  it  possible  to  deal  at  all  w"ith  the  terrible  question  of 
unemployment. 

What  has  the  National  Insurance  Act  done?  Its  unemploy¬ 
ment  section  has  attacked  the  problem  in  two  different  ways.  It 
applies  the  principle  of  compulsion  to  certain  trades,  those  most 
grievously  affected  by  unemployment.  It  invites  all  other  trades 
to  insure  themselves  voluntarily  against  unemployment,  and 
accompanies  the  invitation  by  a  substantial  and  stimulating 
bounty.  The  latter,  of  course,  is  the  “Ghent”  system  which,  as 
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1  have  already  observed,  Mr.  Kennedy  does  not  know  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  Act. 

As  to  compulsion,  the  Act  covers  broadly  the  building  and 
engineering  trades,  giving  a  wide  interpretation  to  those  terms, 
and  at  a  stroke  some  two  and  a  quarter  million  persons,  chiefly 
men,  have  had  some  substantial  provision  made  against  loss  of 
work;  whereas,  as  I  have  shown,  voluntary  effort  in  the  past 
provided  for  only  about  1,000,000,  including  members  of  all 
trades.  The  employer  pays  twopence-halfpenny  for  each  of  his 
workers  per  week,  the  employee  pays  another  tw'opence- 
halfpenny,  and  to  this  joint  fivepence  the  State  adds  one-sixth, 
making  a  total  of  six  and  two-thirds  pence  per  week  per  w'orker. 
The  benefit  in  unemployment  is,  after  the  first  week,  seven 
shillings  per  w^eek  up  to  a  maximum  of  fifteen  weeks  in  any 
twelve  months. 

If  the  Act  had  stopped  at  this,  it  would  be  a  great  thing  well 
done.  The  building  and  engineering  trades  are,  of  course,  subject 
to  the  worst  vicissitudes  of  that  irregularity  of  work  which 
mankind  has  not  yet  learned  to  control,  an  irregularity  which 
springs  from  many  causes.  Unemployment  insurance  may  be 
truly  and  broadly  spoken  of  as  an  attempt  to  make  pay  regular 
although  work  is  irregular — an  attempt,  if  you  wdll,  to  treat  men 
no  worse  than  we  treat  the  domestic  animals,  which  w’e  take  care 
to  feed  whether  at  work  or  not  at  work.  Surely  insurance  as  a 
typically  social  act  never  had  better  justification  than  in  its 
application  to  so  grave  a  problem.  Surely  such  an  attempt 
demands  from  a  serious  writer  respectful  and  careful  examination. 

The  administration  of  this  compulsory  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  of  over  tw'o  and  a-  quarter  million  workers  has  a  peculiar 
bearing  upon  Mr.  Kennedy’s  neglected  theme.  The  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  benefit — the  paying  out  of  the  seven  shillings  a  week — 
is  entrusted  by  Section  105  of  the  Act  to  Trade  Unions  w^ho  care 
to  undertake  it,  and  every  sensible  Trade  Union  avails  itself  of 
the  privilege.  The  term  “Approved  Society”  is  restricted  by 
the  Act  to  Part  I.,  the  National  Health  Insurance,  but  it  wdll  be 
perceived  that  a  Trade  Union  actually  becomes  in  effect  an 
approved  society  also  for  the  purposes  of  the  unemployment 
insurance,  by  appointment  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  is  never 
unreasonably  withheld.  It  is  in  an  Act  containing  this  provision 
that  Mr.  Kennedy  perceives  nothing  more  than  an  underhand 
attack  upon  Trade  Unions — nothing  more  than  a  measure  which, 
not  by  accident  but  by  design,  strikes  at  British  Trade  Unionism 
in  the  interests  of  the  employer ! 

Let  it  be  again  observed  what  actually  occurs.  The  employer’s 
twopence-halfpenny  becomes,  in  effect,  part  of  the  funds  of  the 
Trade  Union  of  his  employee ;  it  becomes  a  thing  to  strengthen 
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the  Trade  Union  and  to  increase  the  power  of  the  workman 
exercised  through  the  Trade  Union.  The  employer  parts  with 
the  cash  and  the  Trade  Union  manages  it  under  proper  rule.  In 
March,  1913,  one  hundred  different  associations  of  workmen 
numbering  over  5,000  branches  and  approximately  500,000 
members,  are  actually  administering  the  unemployment  clauses. 

Now  let  us  pass  to  what  has  been  called  the  “Ghent”  system, 
because  it  was  at  Ghent  that  a  public  authority  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  paying  a  bonus  to  an  institution  paying  out  voluntarily 
an  unemployment  benefit.  As  has  already  been  indicated,  any 
Trade  Union  which  pays  unemployment  benefit  to  its  members 
is  assisted  by  the  Act  to  pay  that  benefit.  Stripping  the  matter 
of  detail,  the  payment  is  one-sixth  of  any  payment  so  made  by 
the  Trade  Union.  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  this 
payment  by  the  Board  of  Trade  does  not  come  out  of  any  insur¬ 
ance  fund  subscribed  by  the  workmen,  but  is  derived  from  the 
Treasury.  The  National  Union  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives,  to 
name  one  example,  is  a  Trade  Union  which  avails  itself  of  this 
considerable  bounty.  The  provision  is  applicable  to  all  trades  and 
all  classes  of  employees,  and  at  the  commencement  of  February 
this  year  no  less  than  274  associations  had  applied  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  under  this  section,  and  of  these  240  have  been  passed 
and  approved  by  the  Board.  Here  again,  of  course,  we  find  the 
Act  strengthening  the  Trade  Unions  by  enabling  them  to  offer  to 
workmen  advantages  which  they  could  not  give  before. 

In  this  connection  I  come  to  the  only  point  at  which  Mr. 
Kennedy  condescends  to  be  specific.  It  is  contained  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage,  beginning  on  page  467,  which  I  have  slightly 
abbreviated  in  order  to  save  space  : — 

“  Whatever  the  disadvantages  of  voluntary  insurance  were, 
they  at  least  allowed  the  workman  perfect  freedom  of  action 
towards  his  employer,  and  if  he  were  a  member  of  a  trade 
union  or  friendly  society  of  any  sort  he  could  draw  his  sick¬ 
ness  or  unemployed  contributions  in  spite  of  any  trade 
dispute.  Under  the  Insurance  Act,  however,  it  is  distinctly 
stipulated  that  a  workman  who  is  unemployed  by  reason  of 
a  trade  dispute  is  not  entitled  to  any  unemployed  benefit, 
and  the  term  trade  dispute  includes  a  sympathetic  strike. 
Furthermore — and  this  provision  is  of  equal  gravity — any 
workman  “who  loses  employment  through  misconduct,  or 
who  voluntarily  leaves  his  employment  without  just  cause, 
shall  be  disqualified  for  receiving  unemployment  benefit  for 
a  period  of  six  weeks  from  the  date  when  he  so  lost  employ¬ 
ment. 

“It  is  highly  significant  of  what  I  personally  cannot  but 
regard  as  the  corrupt  tendency  of  our  political  and  social  life 
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at  the  present  time,  that  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  by 
persons  in  touch  with  the  working  classes  to  enable  them 
to  realise  the  actual  meaning  of  these  clauses.  They  will  be 
found  in  Section  87  of  the  Insurance  Act,  and  it  is  not  the 
slightest  exaggeration  to  say  that  they  turn  free  workmen 
into  helots  by  a  mere  stroke  of  the  pen.  .  .  .  Before  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  the  workman,  however  down-trodden 
he  might  be,  however  ill-paid,  and  however  sweated,  had  at 
least  the  advantage  of  deciding  for  himself  whether  he  should 
remain  at  his  employment  or  not.  Henceforth  he  is  no 
longer  his  own  master  in  this  respect.  If  he  voluntarily 
leaves  his  employment  without  just  cause  he  is  penalised  to 
the  extent  of  being  deprived  of  his  sickness  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  benefits.^ 

This  amazing  passage  is  based  upon  an  entire  misapprehension 
of  the  facts  of  the  case.  To  sweep  away  one  point.  Section  87, 
belonging  as  it  does  to  Part  II.  of  the  Insurance  Act,  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  sickness  benefit,  as  Mr.  Kennedy  mistakenly 
alleges.  He  actually  imagines  that,  if  a  man  after  having  volun¬ 
tarily  left  his  employment  becomes  ill,  he  is  deprived  of  his^ 
sickness  benefit.  It  is  a  painful  statement  which  reflects  very 
much  upon  its  author,  who  must  have  written  an  article  of  six 
thousand  words  without  reading  the  Act  through  once.  If  a  man 
who  has  voluntarily  left  his  employment  becomes  ill,  his  rights 
under  Part  I.  to  free  doctor,  sick  pay,  disablement  pay,  maternity 
benefit,  and  sanatorium  benefit  are  absolutely  unimpaired. 

As  to  Section  87  in  its  proper  connection,  viz.,  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance,  what  does  it  mean?  Does  it  impose  any  fresh 
liability  upon  the  workman  ?  Does  it  in  the  slightest  degree  alter 
the  position  of  a  Trade  Unionist?  The  answer  is  not  by  one  jot 
or  one  tittle.  Does  Mr.  Kennedy  really  imagine  that  in  the  past 
a  Trade  Union  which  granted  unemployment  benefit  paid  that 
benefit  to  any  man  who  threw  down  his  tools,  left  his  work,  and 
claimed  on  the  funds?  Does  he  think  that  our  Trade  Unions 
were  run  by  men  lacking  a  single  spark  of  intelligence,  or 
that  they  could  possess  the  gigantic  funds  which  w’ould  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  claims  which  would  arise  under  such  a 
farcical  system?  The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  Trade  Unionism  in 
the  past,  when  there  was  no  Insurance  Act,  as  in  the  present, 
when  there  is  an  Insurance  Act,  carried  out  in  effect  the  sensible 
provision  of  Section  87,  which  merely  lays  down  the  necessary 
disqualification  that  a  man  should  not  be  able  to  throw  up  any 
job  and  obtain  a  holiday  at  the  Trade  Union’s  expense.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  the  same  consideration  applies  to  misconduct.  If  Mr. 
Kennedy  had  said  that  disqualification  through  misconduct 
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requires  the  jealous  watchfulness  of  Trade  Unionists  he  would 
have  spoken  sound  sense,  and  he  may  be  sure  that  it  will  be  duly 
exercised.  As  to  the  strike  disqualification,  again  there  is  nothing 
new.  Unemployment  pay  is  not  the  same  thing  as  strike  pay, 
and  what  Mr.  Kennedy  gravely  suggests  is  that  the  Act  makes  a 
workman  a  “helot  ”  because  he  cannot  strike  and  obtain  from  the 
State  funds  to  keep  him  going.  Again  there  is  nothing  new  in 
this  provision  of  the  Act,  and  the  position  of  the  Trade  Union  is 
not  altered.  In  the  past.  Trade  Unions  carefully  distinguished 
ordinary  “unemployment”  benefit  from  “strike  pay.”  Here  is 
an  analysis  of  the  expenditure  of  the  one  hundred  principal  Trade 
Unions  for  the  last  year  (1910)  for  w'hich  it  is  available  : — 

£ 


Unemploj’ment  Benefits  . 

.  695,774 

Dispute  Benefits . 

.  353,734 

Sick  and  Accident  Benefits 

.  418,080 

Superannuation  Benefits  . 

.  402,417 

Funeral  Benefits . 

.  103,372 

Above  and  other  expenditure  .. 

...  £2,624,379 

A  glance  at  this  table  will  show  what  a  mare’s-nest  Mr. 
Kennedy  has  discovered.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Trade  Unions 
carefully  returned  in  separate  sums  their  payments  (1)  for  unem¬ 
ployment  benefits  and  (2)  dispute  benefits,  and  all  that  Section 
87  does  is  to  make  clear  in  the  Act  wdiat  has  always  been  clear  in 
the  past  in  Trade  Union  private  law. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Mr.  Kennedy  has  discovered  Section  87, 
and  misunderstood  it,  but  he  has  not  discovered  the  preceding 
Section,  No.  86,  and  its  importance  in  this  connection  is  very 
great.  Under  Section  86  the  wwkman  is  protected  most  carefully 
in  connection  with  trade  disputes.  If  he  is  out  of  work,  it  does 
not  abrogate  his  right  to  unemployment  benefit  because  he 
declines  to  interfere  in  a  labour  dispute  which  does  not  concern 
him  by  accepting  a  situation  in  connection  with  it.  Not  only  so, 
but  he  does  not  forfeit  his  right  to  benefit  if  he  declines  to  work 
on  conditions  less  favourable  than  those  which  he  habitually 
obtains.  Similarly,  he  does  not  lose  his  right  to  the  benefit  if 
he  declines  to  go  to  another  district  to  work  on  unfair  conditions. 

So  goes  by  the  board  Mr.  Kennedy’s  unfortunate  reference  to 
“corrupt  political  life,”  and  his  amazement  that  no  one  has 
explained  to  the  working  classes  how  they  are  being  imposed 
upon  by  the  Unemployment  Section  of  the  Act.  Does  Mr. 
Kennedy  really  believe  that  the  skilled  Trade  Union  leaders  who 
served  on  the  Grand  Committee  which  dealt  wdth  this  section 
were  either  so  craven  or  so  foolish  that  they  did  not  understand 
the  words  which  they  themselves  assisted  to  pass  into  law? 

I  have  said  enough  to  show  w’hy  it  is  that  amongst  the  traducers 
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of  the  National  Insurance  Act  Trade  Unionists  are  not  to  be 
found.  The  Trade  Unions  have  gained  in  membership,  gained  in 
funds,  gained  in  influence,  and  gained  in  power,  by  both  sections 
of  the  Act,  and  the  remarkable  statistics  I  have  quoted  do  not 
surprise  those  who  knew  how  much  organised  labour  stood  to  gain 
by  clauses  honestly  framed  with  due  regard  to  the  good  though 
necessarily  limited  work  that  they  have  done  in  the  past  in  the 
special  field  of  insurance. 

The  true  bearing  of  the  Insurance  Act  upon  Labour  Unrest 
will  now  appear.  The  coming  in  of  National  Insurance  means 
the  training  of  the  working  classes  in  association  and  organisation. 
It  has  meant  that  in  Germany.  In  recent  years  German  Trade 
Unions,  which  not  long  since  were  negligible  as  compared  with 
ours,  made  such  enormous  strides  that  at  the  time  of  the  coming 
in  of  our  Insurance  Act  they  had  beaten  our  Unions  both  in 
membership  and  in  influence.  That  is  why,  in  recent  years,  the 
German  building  trades,  the  German  metal  trades,  and  others, 
have  secured  remarkable  advances  in  wages.  Simultaneously, 
our  Trade  Unions  here,  coming  to  something  like  stagnation  as 
they  did,  failed  to  raise  wages.  There  is  only  one  real  cure  for 
Labour  Unrest,  and  that  is  just  remuneration.  It  is  surely  most 
evident  that  a  measure  which  has  added  so  greatly  to  Trade- 
Union  membership  and  to  Trade-Union  funds  means  the 
strengthening  of  the  hands  of  organised  labour,  with  the  result 
that  wages  will  undoubtedly  increase  in  the  near  future,  as  they 
are  beginning  to  increase  at  the  present  time.  Let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  funds  supplied  to  Trade  Unions  under  both 
sections  of  the  Act,  w^hether  directly  for  health,  or  directly  for 
unemployment  benefit,  amount,  in  effect,  to  a  strengthening  of 
Trade  Unions,  not  only  as  dispensers  of  these  particular  benefits, 
but  as  institutions  whose  main  purpose  it  is  to  raise  the  conditions 
of  labour.  And  because  the  employer  and  the  State  now  pay 
part  of  the  w’orkman’s  insurance  contribution  for  sickness,  the 
Trade  Unionist  is  in  many  cases  better  able  than  before  to 
subscribe  for  strictly  Trade  Union  purposes. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  glances  at  economic  theory  made  by 
Mr.  Kennedy  are  no  more  fortunate  than  his  dips  into  a  lengthy 
and  complicated  Act  of  Parliament.  We  find  him  saying  : — 

“Called  upon  to  pay  threepence  a  week,  then,  the 
employers  have  tw'o  alternatives.  They  can  find  the  money 
only  by  deducting  it  from  their  profits  or  by  increasing  their 
prices ;  there  is  no  third  course  open  to  them.” 

It  might  have  occurred  to  the  critic  that  German  experience 
was  worth  looking  at  in  this  connection,  to  say  nothing  of 
economic  teaching.  The  payment  of  threepence  by  the  employer 
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under  the  Health  Insurance,  and  his  payment  of  twopence  half¬ 
penny  in  certain  trades  under  the  Unemployment  Insurance,  are, 
of  course,  tantamount  to  increases  of  wage  by  that  amount,  the 
increases  being  earmarked  by  the  State  for  expenditure  upon 
Health  or  Unemployment  Insurance.  What  is  the  effect  of  that 
insurance  ?  It  is  in  theory  and  in  experience  alike  to  increase  the 
value  of  the  workmen,  and  therefore  not  to  raise  labour  costs, 
but  rather  to  lower  them.  “No  third  course,”  says  Mr.  Kennedy. 
The  fact  is  that  in  the  ordinary  course  an  increase  in  wages  brings 
its  own  reward  to  the  employer,  and  the  payment  of  an  employer’s 
insurance  contribution  is  an  increase  in  wage  w  hich  is  necessarily 
spent  upon  the  improvement  of  the  employee.  That  is  why  it  is 
that  in  Germany  the  payment  by  employers  of  heavy  charges  in 
connection  with  health  insurance  and  accident  insurance  have  not 
increased  the  cost  of  German  output  or  low'ered  German  competi¬ 
tive  strength  or  profits,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  made  Germany 
as  a  working  nation  an  increasingly  formidable  powder.  True  it 
is  that  the  immediate  effect  of  the  payment  of  higher  wages  or 
of  an  insurance  contribution  may  be,  although  it  is  not  necessarily, 
a  deduction  from  profits  or  an  increase  in  prices.  In  legislation, 
however,  we  are  concerned  with  ultimate  effects,  and  the  economy 
of  high  wages  is  now  well  established.  It  is  a  happy  thing  that 
a  good  wage,  like  the  quality  of  mercy,  is  twice  blessed,  in  that 
it  blesses  both  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes. 

I  have  not  allowed  myself  to  deal  wdth  the  multitude  of  minor 
errors  with  which  Mr.  Kennedy’s  article  is  decorated ;  it  has 
been  my  purpose  to  confine  myself  to  the  relation  of  the  coming 
in  of  National  Insurance  to  the  problem  of  Labour  Unrest. 

L.  G.  Chiozza  Money. 

P.S.— Since  the  above  article  was  written,  the  Board  of  Trade  have  issued 
their  first  Report  on  the  working  of  the  unemployment  section  of  the 
National  Insurance  Act,  and  I  think  that  The  Times  did  the  case  no  more 
than  justice  when  it  headed  the  summary  of  the  contents  with  the  words 
“  Success  of  the  Scheme.”  The  report  shows  that  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  benefit  period,  although  employment  has  been  so  good, 
there  have  been  560,000  claims  for  benefit  made  by  about  400,000  individual 
wage-earners.  Mr.  Kennedy’s  views  as  to  the  injury  done  to  Trade  Unions 
may  be  contrasted  with  the  ascertained  fact  that  25  per  cent,  of  these  claims 
were  made  by  workmen  through  their  Trade  Unions.  The  report  confirms 
what  I  have  indicated  above,  that  the  foundation  of  compulsory  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  in  certain  trades  has  encouraged,  and  not  diminished, 
voluntary  work  on  similar  lines.  As  to  the  Ghent  system,  which  the  Act 
establishes,  and  which  Mr.  Kennedy  does  not  know  that  it  establishes, 
more  than  half  a  million  of  wage-earners  outside  the  compulsorily  insured 
trades  have  been  brought  under  its  beneficent  operations.  But  the  full 
value  of  the  Act  will  not  appear  until  we  come,  as  we  inevitably  must 
come,  to  lean  years  of  trade.  Then  a  great  army  of  workmen  will  be  aided 
by  the  funds,  jointly  contributed  by  masters,  men,  and  the  tax-payer,  which 
are  now  being  built  up  in  times  of  prosperity. 
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I  SHALL  return  to  thee, 

Earth,  O  dearest 
Mother  of  mine ! 

I  who  have  loved  thee  with  joy  everlasting. 

Endless  discovery,  newness  diurnal ; 

I  who  with  every  delight  of  my  heart, 

As  with  strands  of  gold,  have  enw'oven  the  fairest 
Flowers  of  thy  beauty,  whose  sorrows  yearn  for  thee. 

See,  with  no  gesture 
Of  long  resignation,  of  farew-ell  eternal. 

Now  I  depart. 

But  as  to  some  new  festival  hasting, 

I  bid  them  fall  from  me,  disentwine 
The  withered  garland,  the  worn  vesture. 

Not  as  a  warrior 
Lost  and  defeated, 

Out  of  thy  legions 
Perished  and  gone, 

Lady,  I  pass  from  the  fight  into  regions 
Hid  from  its  roar— hut  the  battered  armour 
Bruises  the  limbs,  the  sword  is  broken. 

Ijoose  me  them  gently,  cast  them  undone, 

After  thy  manner. 

Into  thy  crucible,  the  seven-times  heated. 

I  to  the  front,  to  thy  face  still  addrest 

Shall  aw^ait  the  recall,  shall  watch  for  the  token. 

Leap  at  the  w’ord.  I  ask  not  rest. 

But  a  trustier  steel — and  back  to  the  banner ! 

I  who  have  suffered 
All  in  the  hurtle 
Of  thy  dreadful  wars ; 

Fierce  mutilation. 

Red  gaping  wounds,  ineffaceable  scars. 

Unspeakable  treachery  and  supreme  disaster. 

But  thou  madest  my  heart  in  its  creation 
A  well  of  healing,  and  wherever  devouring 
Flame  had  swept  and  the  blackness  of  fire  would  strew 
My  way,  the  ashes  have  burst  into  sudden  flow'’ring 
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Of  lovely  affection  and  streams  unexpected  proffered 
Waters  of  comfort,  wandering  clouds  dropped  dew — 

And  about  the  head,  where  the  Spirit  of  Eire  had  cast  her 
Ashen  veil,  was  woven  a  crown  of  myrtle. 

What  if  they  cry  to  me, 

Worlds  adolescent. 

With  violent  voices, 

Throwing  their  wide 
Circling  net  of  invisible  forces 
In  the  seas  of  space  !  Their  hearts  incandescent 
Itage  in  rivalry  one  with  another, 

“Tjife!  O  my  thirst!”  crying,  “Life!  0  my  hunger! 

I  must  have  more  Life,  to  conceive,  to  push  up 
In  a  rapture  of  Being.  Life !  Come,  fly  to  me  !  ” 

^J’hough  the  mightiest  craved  me,  shrieked  in  her  pride, 
“1  will  have  thee,  thou  drop  of  red  wine,  in  my  cup, 

I  will  suck  thee  from  Earth  !  I  am  greater  and  younger” — 
Yet  would  I  cleave  to  thee,  Plarth,  my  mother. 

Me  thy  unending 
Drama  of  Destiny, 

Pageant  of  Life 

Holds  a  spectator  untired  of  its  terror. 

Pathos  and  beauty,  mystery,  comedy. 

Harlequinade  and  heroic  strife. 

And  thy  dreams,  dearest !  Ah  !  They  reprove  thee 
Because  thou  hast  given  us  dreams  that  are  far  more  fair 
Than  reality  and  perish  sooner  or  later. 

But  I  praise  thee  because  in  thy  magic  mirror 
1'hou  hast  shown  us  a  face  fairer  than  earthly,  a  greater 
Tjight  than  the  sun’s,  a  love  that  no  heart  can  share, 

For  the  dreams’  sake,  most  for  the  dreams  T  love  thee. 

’Tis  for  thy  choosing 
How  I  shall  serve  thee. 

Yet  may  it  be 

I  in  my  Now,  Afterwards  fashioned, 

■Making  this  energy  meet  but  for  using 
In  the  fight  and  the  fury  of  lives  elemental. 

Wilt  thou  in  lightning  scatter?  Reserve  me 
Ages  a  force  in  the  seethe  of  thy  central 
Bosom?  Not  so,  for  some  leap  of  the  heart 
That  loved  so  thy  beauty  would  burst  into  being 
In  a  field  full  of  flowers,  in  the  sap  of  a  tree 
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That  pushes  and  frets  for  the  Springtime’s  greeting — 

A  tree  monumental,  unimpassioned 
In  silent  beauty,  immense,  apart. 

Up,  not  to  fall  again 
Into  the  welter ; 

Up,  see,  this  urgent 
Life  of  me  pushes, 

Swings  now  on  white  wings  where  the  wave  dances 
Ivhythmical,  pipes  in  the  coppice-wood  shelter 
Low,  with  strange  sweet  hesitancies. 

Till  the  full  song  floods  on  a  night  of  Playtime. 

With  the  galloping  rhythm  of  hoofs  it  rushes. 

Leaps  in  some  merry  brown  beast  at  its  playtime. 
Suffers  and  dies  one  way  or  another. 

Learning  the  lessons  that  Life  must  learn. 

But  I  shall  still  blindly  fumble  and  wait 

Till  the  true  door  open,  the  true  voice  call  again, 

And  back  to  the  human  high  estate. 

Back  to  the  whole  of  the  soul,  resurgent, 

0  Earth!  0  dearest!  I  shall  return, 

I  shall  return  to  thee  Earth,  my  mother. 

Margaret  L.  Woods 
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He  lay  in  bed,  shaking  with  terror.  One  of  those  strange,  sudden 
unaccountable  panics  that  overwhelmed  him  so  often  had  seized 
him  now.  It  was  not  only  at  night  that  they  came ;  he  had  known 
them  in  the  daylight  when  the  sun  had  been  shining  brilliantly  on 
to  the  uneven  flags  of  the  old  stone  court,  and  everything — the  dark 
elms,  the  shining  borders  of  flowers,  the  red  and  brown  of  the 
twisted,  uneven  roof  had  stood  out  in  sharp,  brilliant  outline  against 
the  bluest  of  skies — even  then  he  had  felt  afraid. 

But  it  was  at  night  that  it  came  most  frequently — or  in  these 
first  grey  hours  of  the  early  morning,  when  the  shadows  were 
creeping  in  flocks,  strange  shapes  and  outlines,  over  the  floor. 

It  was  like  that  now;  the  blank,  dead  square  of  the  window 
stared  across  the  room  at  him  with  no  expression  but  only  a  dull, 
lifeless  gaze,  like  the  open  eyes  of  a  dead  man.  The  room  was 
almost  dark,  but  the  half-light  gave  strange  shape  to  the  furniture; 
the  huge  cupboard  against  the  wall  by  the  window'  flung  vast  shadows 
across  the  ceiling;  the  two  chairs  near  the  door  seemed  to  his 
excited  fancy  to  move — their  legs  multiplied  and  dwindled  before 
his  eyes;  now  there  were  four  and  two  waved  wildly  in  the  air- 
now  there  w'as  only  one,  and  the  chair  hung  foolishly  forward  as 
though  it  were  about  to  fall. 

His  clothes,  flung  wildly  across  the  iron  railing  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  were  monstrous;  now  they  were  a  mountain,  blocking  out 
the  grey  window',  and  now,  at  every  turn  of  the  eye,  they  had  dwindled 
to  nothing  at  all,  and  the  window  stared  at  him  again  across  the 
bare,  uneven  boards  of  the  floor. 

The  door  was  a  little  open,  so  that  a  thin  bar  of  light  crept  in 
from  the  passage;  it  was  almost  w'hite  against  the  grey,  shadowy 
room,  and  it  was  on  this  light  that  his  eyes  were  fixed. 

He  had  woken  suddenly  with  the  thought  that  the  gleam 
had  gone ;  not  that  the  door  had  closed ;  he  could  see  that  that  w'as 
not  so,  but  that  someone  or  something  had  crossed  it,  blotting  it 
out.  To  his  wild  brain  this  was  no  new  thing ;  he  had  often  watched 
the  door  w'ith  the  same  fear,  but  it  was  worse  to  wake  up  suddenly 
from  a  heavy,  dreamless  sleep  and  imagine  it.  It  might  have 
entered  just  before  his  waking — it  might  have  been  his  entry  that 
woke  him — it  might  be  in  the  room  now ;  and  he  searched  the  room 
with  staring  eyes. 

An  old  grandfather  clock  in  the  comer  of  the  room  ticked 
monotonously.  He  hated  the  sound  of  it;  he  hated  the  sound  of 
any  clock,  and  they  had  so  many  in  the  house.  There  was  one  on 
the  stairs,  with  a  high,  shrill  cry  like  the  voice  of  his  grandfather 
when  he  was  angry,  and  there  was  one  down  below'  in  the  hall 
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that  came  up  to  him,  softly  and  mysterious,  like  the  hum  of  some 
enormous  insect. 

There  were  others  in  the  house,  and  he  always  thought  of  them 
as  live  people,  quite  as  much  alive  as  his  aunt  and  grandfather. 
Captain  Bulstrode  and  Lizzie;  indeed,  at  times  he  thought  that  it 
was  only  the  clocks  that  were  alive — the  clocks  and  himself — and 
that  one  day  they  would  march  upon  him,  with  their  terrible  buzzing 
noise,  and  kill  him. 

And  now  in  the  perfect  silence  of  the  house,  with  the  grey  dawn 
in  the  room,  their  voices  seemed  very  loud,  and  they  hid  the  stir 
that  the  Thing  that  had  entered  through  the  door  would  make.  He 
did  not  know  where  it  was,  and  he  was  afraid  to  look,  but  it  would 
suddenly  creep  out  upon  him  from  behind  the  bed,  and  he  could 
feel  its  long  fingers  twine  about  his  neck  and  he  could  see  its  eyes 
gaze  terribly  into  his. 

His  heart  w'as  beating  so  that  the  bedclothes  shook  above  him 
and  his  forehead  was  wet;  his  hands  had  clutched  the  blanket  and  held 
it  as  though  it  were  a  talisman  that  would  keep  him  safe. 

Then  suddenly  from  the  courtyard  came  the  crowing  of  a  cock, 
and  immediately  his  terror  left  him.  That  was  Gabriel;  he  was 
always  the  first  to  crow.  Soon  there  would  be  Hector,  and,  last 
of  all,  Robert;  it  must  be  nearly  four,  and  it  would  soon  be  time 
for  him  to  get  up.  He  knew  that  the  animals  would  be  slowly 
waking,  and  the  thought  of  their  movements  pleased  him.  There 
was  company  at  last,  and  the  gradually  broadening  light  robbed  the 
room  of  its  fantastic  terrors.  He  could  see  Gabriel,  Hector,  and 
Robert  standing  against  the  grey  sky,  watching  solemnly  the  gradual 
approach  of  day.  They  were  his  best  friends,  kinder  and  more 
amusing  than  the  people  in  the  house ;  and  he  turned  and  fell  into 
an  uneasy,  broken  sleep. 

When  the  grandfather’s  clock  wheezed  out  four,  he  jumped  from 
his  bed  and  began  to  tumble  on  his  clothes.  For  a  moment  he 
Icoked  from  the  window  into  the  courtyard  below.  There  was 
Gabriel  standing,  sharp  against  the  sky,  on  a  ruined  and  crumbling 
wall  that  had  once  bound  the  garden.  Already  the  sky  was  breaking, 
and  white  mists  were  creeping  like  serpents  over  the  grass. 

He  stood,  a  wild  and  uncouth  figure,  at  the  window.  His  yellow 
hair,  falling  to  his  shoulders,  was  tangled,  and  yet  held  pieces  of 
grass  and  leaves  that  had  caught  in  it  when  he  had  Iain,  the  evening 
before,  on  the  hill  beyond  the  house  watching  the  setting  sun. 
His  head  was  enormous  and  all  his  features  were  exaggerated — his 
body  looked  as  if  it  w'ere  of  tremendous  strength,  his  long  arms 
shot  from  his  miserable  coat,  his  trousers  scarcely  extended  below 
his  knees,  and  his  great  fingers  closed  and  unclosed,  their  muscles 
making  reports  like  so  many  little  guns.  He  sighed  heavily,  picked 
up  the  battered  candlestick,  on  which  the  candle  had  guttered  in 
the  draught  until  it  lurched  fantastically  to  one  side,  and  groped 
for  the  matches. 
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He  found  them  at  last,  lit  the  candle,  and  crept  softly  into  the 
passage.  The  noise  of  the  clock  in  the  hall  stole  up  the  staircase 
and  surrounded  him  with  a  noise  like  the  furious  buzz  of  an  insect. 

“They’re  at  it  again,”  he  said  to  himself,  cross  and  angry. 
“They’ll  be  up  one  day.  They’re  angrier  every  week.  I  haven’t 
done  anything  to  you,”  he  went  on.  “It  ain’t  anything  to  do  with 
me.  I’d  be  afeared  to  touch  you.” 

He  crept,  in  his  stockinged  feet,  down  the  stairs.  He  glanced 
furtively  at  the  clock  as  he  passed  it,  and  clung  to  the  further  wall ; 
the  candle  shook  a  little  in  his  hand.  The  grey  light  was  pene¬ 
trating  through  the  dim  shutters  of  the  house,  and  the  dark  outlines 
of  the  hall  with  its  row  of  hats,  absurdly  alive  in  the  dim  glow,  an 
umbrella  stand  with  sticks  that  leant  rakishly  to  one  side,  the  end 
of  the  cloth  that  had  escaped  its  nail  beating  dustily  against  the 
floor,  blown  by  the  little  draught  through  the  heavy  front  door- 
all  these  things  ho  faced  with  hurried  little  gasps  of  fright  and  wide, 
saucer-like  eyes. 

To  his  hazy  impression  of  things,  these  early  morning  hours, 
when  he  must  light  the  fires  and  sweep  the  house,  were  full  of 
horrors,  and  he  faced  the  violent  scoldings  of  his  aunt  and  the 
cursings  of  Captain  Bulstrode  with  far  less  fear.  Those  things  were 
transient  and  ineffectual  in  their  consequences,  but  the  grey,  ghostly 
mornings  spread  their  mist  about  him  throughout  the  w'eary  length 
of  the  day. 

By  seven  o’clock  the  fires  were  burning  brightly,  the  table  was 
laid  for  breakfast,  the  floors  were  swept,  and  Janet,  slattern  and 
virago,  general  servant  and  indifferent  cook,  was  already  scolding 
in  the  kitchen. 

He  stepped  out  of  the  house  into  the  garden.  The  sun  was 
beating  down  on  the  uneven  stones  of  the  court,  and  he  could  see 
Gabriel  crowing  for  joy  on  the  ruined  wall.  There  w'ere  butterflies— 
white  and  red  and  blue — and  in  the  comer,  against  the  red  stone 
of  the  house,  a  cloud  of  yellow  daffodils  were  blowing  gently  in  the 
little  morning  wind.  But  the  moment  of  escape  was  a  short  one. 
Soon  the  shrill  voice  of  his  aunt  called  him,  and  he  shuffled  back 
into  the  house.  Why  was  it  that  as  soon  as  there  were  pleasant 
things  in  the  world — butterflies  and  flowers  and  a  warm  golden  sun- 
in  an  instant  they  were  all  snatched  away  and  the  world  was  grey 
again?  There  were  so  many  things  that  were  hard  to  understand! 

They  were  all  at  breakfast  when  he  returned ;  he  saw  their  heads 
through  the  wdndow  as  he  passed;  the  straight,  tightly-bound  hair 
of  his  aunt,  the  bald,  fat  head  of  Captain  Bulstrode  on  which  the 
light  w'ould  shine  until  you  could  see  your  face  in  it.  He  crept  to 
his  seat  at  the  bottom  of  the  table.  There  were  never  many  words 
wasted  at  breakfast-time,  and  there  was  very  little  said  now. 

“Late  as  usual!  ”  sharply  from  his  aunt.  “Why  can’t  you  come 
when  it’s  time?” 

She  was  a  hard-featured  woman  who  ran,  on  every  possible 
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opportunity,  into  points — her  nose,  her  ears,  her  head,  her  arms, 
they  all  had  sharp  edges;  and  the  stiff,  steely  folds  of  her  black 
dress  and  the  little  steel  reticule  at  her  waist  were  in  keeping. 
Captain  Bulstrode  was  red  and  fat — his  neck  was  short  and  thick, 
his  eyes  tiny,  his  cheeks  heavy  and  flushed.  He  had,  a  little,  the 
air  of  a  navy  man  run  to  seed. 

By  the  large  white-stone  fireplace  sat  a  very,  very  old  man — 
Grandfather  Tackity.  He  was  so  old  and  wrapt  so  thoroughly  in 
rugs  that  it  was  difficult  to  see  whether  he  were  a  man  at  all;  he 
had  been,  as  it  were,  extinguished  by  his  wrappings,  and  the  only 
thing  that  remained  alive  was  the  sharp  yellow  tip  of  a  nose  and 
two  twinkling  eyes.  Occasionally  he  shuffled  his  feet,  and  two 
very  wrinkled  old  hands  were  stretched  outside  the  rug  and  held 
tremblingly  a  plate  on  which  was  a  very  small  piece  of  bacon  as 
withered  as  the  old  man  himself. 

He  muttered  continually  to  himself,  and,  at  times,  his  voice 
rose  in  shrill  expostulation.  He  finished  the  tiny  piece  of  bacon 
and  turned  the  plate  upside  down  to  see  whether  something  might 
have  possibly  clung  to  the  bottom. 

“Well,  Jane,  my  dear,  just  a  leetle  piece  more  for  your  poor 
old  father — just  a  leetle,  leetle  bit,  my  dear;  your  poor  old  father’s 
so  hungry,  and  it  was  such  a  very,  very  leetle  piece — and  it’s  oil 
gone,  my  dear,  all  gone.  Deary  me,  the  old  man’s  so  hungry — 
the  poor  old  man !  Just  a  leetle  piece  of  bread,  my  dear,  on  this 
beautiful  morning.” 

His  grandson  at  the  table  watched  him,  and  nodded  every  now 
and  again  by  way  of  encouragement  and  sympathy.  He  was  never 
quite  sure  what  his  grandfather  might  be — sometimes  he  was  the 
devil,  and  sometimes  the  spirit  of  one  of  the  clocks,  and  sometimes 
nothing  at  all — but  he  understood  the  hungry  feeling,  and  was 
sorry. 

The  heap  of  rugs  was  violently  agitated,  and  the  plate  fell  with 
a  crash  to  the  ground. 

“Dear  me!  ”  his  voice  rose  in  a  little  scream,  his  hands  waved 
for  a  moment  feebly  in  the  air.  Then  a  look  of  cunning  flashed 
into  the  sharp  eyes.  Perhaps  they  hadn’t  heard  at  the  table.  The 
rugs  were  convulsed  again  as  he  tried  to  move  his  foot  towards  the 
broken  plate  to  cover  it.  But  his  daughter  had  heard.  She  was 
up  in  a  moment  and  had  moved  towards  him.  His  eyes  closed  and 
his  nose  seemed  to  shrink ;  his  hands  crept  beneath  the  rug.  “  Come, 
father,”  she  said,  “don’t  be  so  stupid  now.  Breakin’  good  china 
like  that.”  She  shook  him  up  until  he  disappeared  altogether, 
then  she  picked  up  the  pieces  of  plate  and  returned  to  her  place. 

As  she  passed  the  fool  at  the  table  he  had  drawn  his  shoulders 
in  and  lowered  his  head  as  though  he  expected  a  blow,  but  she 
passed  him  without  even  glancing  in  Eis  direction. 

He  continued  to  watch  her  furtively.  There  was  trouble  in  the 
air,  trouble  on  every  side,  and  it  came,  he  knew  instinctively, 
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from  her.  The  clocks  were  always  louder  in  his  ear  when  danger 
was  at  hand,  and  now  he  could  hear  them,  it  seemed  to  him,  from 
every  part  of  the  house. 

Captain  Bulstrode  pushed  back  his  plate  and  leant  over  the  table. 
His  neck  bulged  beneath  his  collar,  and  the  chair  creaked  as  he 
moved.  He  whispered  something  to  the  woman,  and  she  started 
back.  “No,  no,”  she  said.  “There  are  other  ways.” 

He  laughed  coarsely,  and  wiped  his  mouth  with  his  handkerchief. 

“  Well,”  he  said,  “it’s  easy  enough.  ...  I  don’t  know  but  it’s  been 
done  before,  yer  see?” 

The  fool,  watching  his  aunt,  saw  that  she  was  different  when  she 
was  looking  at  Captain  Bulstrode.  The  sharp  lines  softened  and 
there  was  light  in  her  eyes;  he  wondered  why.  Fool  though  he 
was,  he  was  wise  enough  to  know  that  Captain  Bulstrode  was  not 
beautiful. 

“Damn  them  clocks!  ”  said  the  Captain.  “What  do  yer  have  so 
many  for?  With  their  filthy  row” — he  broke  into  muttering — “a 
fellow  can’t  hear  himself  speak.  .  .  .  Wake  the  dead.”  The  fool 
sympathised  with  that,  but  then  the  clocks  knew  w'hat  they  were 
doing.  They  never  ticked  so  loudly  when  there  was  nothing  the 
matter.  He  wanted  to  press  his  hands  into  his  ears  to  stop  the 
noise  that  they  made,  but  when  he  took  them  out  again  the  sound 
hit  him  like  a  blow,  and  things  were  worse  than  ever. 

Grandfather  Tackity,  having  considered  that  the  episode  of  the 
plate  might  be  supposed  to  have  passed,  tried  once  more  to  attract 
his  daughter’s  attention. 

“Such  a  fine  dahter!  and  such  a  leetle  piece  of  bacon.”  He 
seemed  to  connect  the  two  facts :  Having  such  a  beautiful  daughter, 
tvhy  not  a  larger  piece  of  bacon?  “Your  poor  old  father.” 

“  Poor  old  father !  ”  he  repeated  several  times.  But  the  two  at 
the  table  were  whispering,  and  paid  no  attention  at  all.  She  had 
leaned  over  and  touched  his  arm,  and  was  urging  something,  but 
he  was  slowly  rolling  his  head  from  side  to  side;  his  eyes  had 
disappeared  altogether. 

Pathos  failing,  the  old  man  poked  his  head  from  the  rugs  and 
laughed — a  very  croaking,  frog-like  laugh  that  had  little  that  was 
humorous  in  it. 

“Oh!  my  dear!  Your  old  father’s  so  hungry!  Dear  me!  You’d 
never  guess  how  hungry  he  is !  Such  a  hungry  man,  and  such  a 
leetle  piece  of  bacon.”  He  tried  to  raise  himself  in  his  chair,  but 
collapsed  and  disappeared  entirely.  There  were  sounds  of  coughing 
from  beneath  the  rugs,  and  at  last  he  reappeared — his  nose  was 
purple. 

“Drat  you,  father!”  said  his  daughter,  rising  from  the  table. 
“Why  can’t  you  be  quiet  like  a  decent  old  man?  I’d  be  ashamed — 
at  your  age,  too.” 

She  shook  him  up  into  his  place  again,  and  in  reply  to  some* 
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muttering:  “No,  yer  can’t  have  anything  now — as  late  as  it  is, 
too.  Yer  greedy  old  man.  I’d  be  ashamed - ” 

She  opened  the  door  and  called  for  Lizzie,  the  servant.  They 
began  to  clear  the  table.  She  turned  suddenly  on  her  nephew : 

“Well?  What  are  you  standing  about  fer?  Haven’t  yer  got 
anything  to  do,  yer  great  lazy  lout,  you?  Get  to  work,  now  I  Isn’t 
it  enough  that  we  feed  yer  and  clothe  yer!  Yer  hulking  fool  that 
yer  are  1  ’’  He  stood  in  front  of  her  with  his  head  lowered  and 
his  arm  up — then  he  moved,  slouching,  away. 

Bulstrode  stood  at  the  window  and  watched  the  old  man  with  a 
smile  on  his  lips.  The  old  man,  scarcely  recovered  from  his  shaking, 
was  looking  at  the  fire.  Suddenly  he  felt  that  the  other’s  eyes 
were  upon  him.  He  turned  very  slowly  in  his  chair  and  faced  him. 
The  two  men  gazed  at  each  other. 

Bulstrode  crossed  the  room  and  leant  over  the  chair.  “Tell  us 
where  it  is,’’  he  said.  “We  won’t  touch  it,  but  it’s  safer,  you  know 
,  .  .  much  safer.’’ 

“No,  no!’’  The  old  man  shook  his  head  violently.  “Yer  shan’t 
know — none  of  yer.  Yer  think  yer  so  clever,  but  yer  aren’t.  Yer 
shan’t  know.” 

Bulstrode  frowned.  “You’d  better,  you  know,”  he  said,  softly. 
“It’s  safer - ”  Then  he  left  the  room. 

Tackity  beckoned  his  grandson  to  him. 

“He’s  the  Devil,  you  know,”  he  said,  in  a  hoarse  whisper.  “Such 
a  clever  devil,  too!  Oh  I  dear  me!  But  I’m  cleverer — much 
cleverer !  ”  He  chuckled. 

“Is  he  really  the  Devil?”  said  the  fool,  looking  at  the  door. 

“Oh,  dear  me,  yes — Old  Tackity  knows.  He  knows  a  thing  or 
two.”  He  continued  to  chuckle  hoarsely  like  a  watch  that  had  run 
down  and  was  being  wound. 

In  the  things  that  had  to  be  done  in  the  morning  the  fool  generally 
forgot  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  butterflies  and  the  sun  were  lost 
behind  the  carrying  of  coals  and  the  scolding  of  Lizzie  and  his 
aunt.  But  to-day  everything  was  doubly  heavy;  the  shadowy 
kingdom  of  his  world  was  shot  with  strange  colours,  and  the  passages 
and  stairs  of  the  house  w’ere  filled  with  figures  that  vanished  mys¬ 
teriously  as  he  approached  them.  He  had  seen  such  shadows  before 
— they  had  often  met  him  and  surrounded  him  in  his  dreams,  and 
come  to  him  in  the  first  grey  morning  hours,  but  he  had  never  known 
tliem  so  urgent  in  the  glare  of  the  daylight.  From  the  wdde  window 
at  the  turn  of  the  staircase  the  sun  poured  into  the  house;  a  great 
golden  bee  buzzed  furiously  against  the  pane,  and  a  white  mist  of 
roses  hung  like  a  cloud  in  mid-air,  with  a  burning  sky  of  blue  beyond. 
But  the  figures  thronged  the  stairs  and  pressed  upon  him  and  touched 
his  arm  as  he  stood  with  his  finger  in  his  mouth  watching  the  clock 
at  the  stair-head.  “They’re  up  to  their  mischief.  They  know. 
They  never  call  out  like  that  when  there’s  nothing  the  matter.  You 
devils !  You  devils !  ”  He  shook  his  great  fist  at  the  clock ;  then 
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he  heard  his  aunt’s  step  on  the  floor  above,  and  crept  about  his 
work  again. 

At  the  mid-day  dinner  he  watched  his  aunt  and  ate  his  food  in 
frightened  silence.  They  were  talking  at  the  end  of  the  table,  and 
it  seemed  that  there  was  some  dispute  between  them. 

“No,”  she  said,  shaking  her  head  violently.  “There  are  other 
ways,  I  tell  you.  We’ll  find  it  out  if  we  wait.” 

“I  tell  you  I  can’t  wait,”  he  said,  angrily.  “I’ve  waited  here 
long  enough.  You’re  always  telling  me  to  wait.  A  man  would 
think  he  could  spend  his  time  hanging  round  and  waiting — as’f  a 
fellow  hadn’t  things  to  do.  I  tell  yer  I’m  ofi  to-morrow.” 

Her  face  went  very  white,  and  she  clutched  his  arm.  “  No.  You 
can’t  leave  me  like  that.  You  wouldn’t  dare.  You  promised.” 

“Well,  and  you  promised,”  he  answered,  roughly.  “You  said  I 
should  have  it.” 

“  We  should  have  it,”  she  caught  him  up  eagerly.  Then  she 
went  on  quickly:  “He  isn’t  so  well  to-day.  It  won’t  be  so  long 
to  wait — a  week  or  two - ” 

“No — I’m  sick  of  it,”  he  said.  “Waiting  and  waiting.  He’s  got 
the  life  of  Methuselah.” 

“Well,  he  suspects” — nodding  her  head  in  the  direction  of  the 
fool.  “He’s  had  his  eyes  on  us  this  long  time.  He’s  sharper  than 
folk  know.” 

“Well,  he’d  better  not  be,”  muttered  Bulstrode.  “That’s  all — 
he’d  better  not  be.  And  what’s  it  matter?  A  year  or  two  less  to 
his  days.  He’s  lived  long  enough,  blast  him !  ” 

Old  Tackity  wasn’t  so  well  to-day.  He  wasn’t  so  well  as  he’d 
been  at  breakfast.  He  took  his  little  piece  of  beef  without  a  murmur, 
finished  it,  and  stared  dismally  into  the  fireplace.  Every  now  and 
again  he  jerked  his  head  round  in  a  frightened  way  and  glanced  at 
the  table,  but  he  said  nothing. 

The  afternoon  was  the  fool’s  holiday.  He  wandered  through  the 
fields,  up  the  hill,  and  down  into  the  wood.  There  he  was  fascinated 
— frightened.  The  darkness  and  the  silence  terrified,  but  the  colours, 
the  little  wind  that  blew  the  leaves  across  his  feet,  pleased  him. 
But  to-day  there  was  utter  silence.  The  leaves  hung  in  so  thick  a 
tapestry  overhead  that  the  sun  could  not  pierce  them,  and  it  was 
very  dark.  At  his  frightened  ear  seemed  to  crowd  things  that  he 
could  not  see,  and  down  the  long  silence  of  the  forest-paths  came  the 
whispering  patter  of  mysterious  feet. 

He  fled  back  into  the  sunshine,  fearing  pursuers  as  he  ran.  He 
flung  himself,  panting,  on  to  the  side  of  the  hill  in  the  full  glare 
of  the  sun,  and  w'atched  the  dark  and  sinister  house,  the  high  stone 
wall,  the  clustering  gables,  the  enclosing  trees.  What  were 
they  doing  there,  he  wondered?  Had  anything  happened?  Some¬ 
thing  was  going  to  happen.  He  knew — the  clocks  had  told  him. 
Supposing  it  had  happened  already?  He  drew  his  coat  up  over  his 
collar  and  waited  throughout  the  afternoon.  Then  when  the  sun 
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grew  low  and  the  shadows  slipped,  like  birds  with  trailing  wings 
over  the  long  golden  breast  of  the  com,  he  returned.  The  house, 
with  its  thick  walls  and  small  diamond-paned  windows,  was  already 
dark.  A  fire  burned  in  the  kitchen;  the  room  was  empty.  He 
tossed  his  hair  back  from  his  forehead,  and  groped  in  the  cupboard ; 
he  was  hungry,  he  had  been  hungry  all  day,  and  if  they  would  not  give 
him  anything,  then  he  must  take  it.  But  the  cupboard  was  empty,  and 
a  sound  made  him  draw  back  in  sudden  alarm.  It  was  the  clocks 
again;  he  could  hear  their  beat  in  every  part  of  the  house.  There 
was  one  in  the  room  there  with  him,  and  he  watched  its  round, 
smooth  face  with  growing  fury.  It  was  laughing  at  him — he  could 
almost  see  the  grin,  and  it  mocked  him  for  his  ignorance.  As  he 
looked  at  it  the  madness  surged  in  his  brain,  and  suddenly  he  leapt 
at  it,  and  with  his  fist  broke  the  face.  His  hand  was  cut  and  began 
to  bleed  furiously;  the  glass  fell  with  a  little  sound  like  a  cry  to 
the  ground.  He  noticed  the  blood,  and  began  to  whimper.  His 
face  grew  white  with  terror,  for  the  hands  had  stopped,  and  the  great 
pendulum  had  ceased  to  swing. 

“What  will  it  do?  What  will  it  do?”  He  cowered  back  against 
the  wall  and  stared  at  it.  It  seemed  to  him  that  its  grin  had  changed 
to  a  frown,  and  its  silence  frightened  him  more  than  its  noise  had 
done.  With  trembling  knees  and  shaking  hands  he  crept  from  the 
room  and  up  the  dark  staircase.  On  the  landing  he  paused  to  think. 
He  must  hide  somewhere,  for  they  were  pursuing  him;  even  now 
he  thought  that  he  could  hear  their  footsteps.  He  turned  blindly 
to  the  first  door  that  was  at  hand  and  pushed  it  open.  As  he  did 
60  there  was  a  sudden  noise  from  every  part  of  the  house — all  the 
clocks  struck  eight.  He  gave  a  little  scream  of  terror;  to  him  it 
sounded  as  though  they  were  all  calling  to  each  other,  bearing  news 
of  the  thing  that  he  had  done.  They  knew,  and  they  would  follow 
him;  and  he  stumbled  blindly  head-foremost  into  the  room.  The 
place  was  thick  with  dust,  so  that  he  coughed  and  choked;  at  last 
he  made  out  a  dim  lamp,  and  by  the  side  of  it,  sitting  propped  up 
at  the  table,  his  grandfather. 

At  the  sound  of  the  opening  door  the  old  man  cried  out:  “No, 
no — I  tell  you  1  It’s  no  use  your  coming  here !  You  devil  I  You 
devil!  You  devil!”  Then  he  saw  who  it  was.  “Oh,  my  poor 
flesh!”  he  said,  “it’s  you,  is  it?  Oh!  I’m  glad  it’s  only  you.  I 
thought  it  was  the  other.  Deary  me,  what  a  shock  for  an  old 
man !  ” 

“Let  me  in,”  said  the  fool,  coming  close  to  him.  “Let  me  in. 
They’re  after  me.  They’re  coming  up  the  stairs.” 

“Oh,  they  won’t  come  in  here,”  said  Tackity,  confidently.  “I’m 
too  clever  for  ’em  by  half.  They  can’t  do  anything,  they  can’t.” 

“I’ve  killed  one  of  them,”  said  the  fool,  shivering.  “I  broke  his 
face  with  my  hand.  See !  ”  He  held  it  up  for  the  old  man  to  see. 

“That’s  right,”  said  the  other,  nodding  his  head.  “Brave  boyl 
That’s  right  1  ” 
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The  fool  crept  into  a  corner,  and  at  last  he  slept.  His  dreams 
were  troubled,  and  he  gave  little  cries,  and  he  moved  uneasily.  Then 
suddenly  he  awoke.  Someone  was  in  the  room.  It  was  difficult  to 
see  because  of  the  dim  burning  of  the  lamp.  The  old  man  was 
bending  over  the  table,  and  in  front  of  him  w'as  a  great  pile  of 
round,  yellow  metal;  he  let  it  pass  through  his  hands  so  that  it 
tinkled  and  glittered  as  it  fell  in  front  of  him.  But  it  was  not  that 
that  had  awakened  the  fool.  Someone  had  opened  the  door.  Sud¬ 
denly  through  the  mist  he  saw  the  Captain ;  he  would  have 
screamed  had  not  fear  held  him  silent.  He  was  stepping  very 
silently,  like  a  cat,  and  his  face  was  white  and  his  neck  bulged 
over  his  collar. 

The  old  man  had  not  seen  him ;  he  was  still  murmuiing  to  himself 
with  pleasure  at  the  sight  in  front  of  him.  Then  something  warned 
him,  and  he  turned  round  with  a  little  cry. 

“No,  no!  ”  he  screamed.  “You  devil,  you - ” 

But  Bulstrode  was  upon  him.  He  said  nothing  at  all,  but  he 
caught  the  skinny  throat  between  his  hands  and  bent  over  it. 
Another  little  strangled  scream,  then  the  hands  beat  the  air  wildly 
for  a  moment,  the  face  turned  purple  under  the  light  of  the  lamp, 
and  the  head  fell  right  back,  crookedly,  across  his  shoulder  and 
stared  at  the  fool. 

Bulstrode  looked  for  a  moment  at  what  he  had  done,  then  he 
began  furiously  to  pour  the  gold  into  his  pockets.  He  filled  them 
all,  and  yet  there  was  more;  he  filled  his  handkerchief  and  tied  it; 
he  found  a  box  that  was  on  the  table,  and  he  filled  that.  Then  he 
crept  from  the  room,  locking  the  door  after  him. 

The  fool  did  not  move.  He  did  not  understand  what  had  hap¬ 
pened.  He  sat  crouched  there  for  a  long  while,  and  then  the  head, 
leering  at  him  so  strangely  with  fixed  and  staring  eyes,  annoyed  him. 

“They’re  gone,”  he  said,  in  a  whisper.  “They’re  gone,  grand¬ 
father.  Yer  can  move  now.”  But  old  Tackity  was  silent. 

Then  the  fool  began  to  be  frightened.  “Grandfather!  Grand¬ 
father  !  ”  he  whispered.  The  light  of  the  lamp  jumped  up  and  down 
and  the  shadows  on  the  wall  leaped  with  it.  The  house  was  abso¬ 
lutely  still;  he  could  not  even  hear  the  clocks.  He  moved  from  his 
comer  and  raised  himself  on  his  knees;  he  lifted  his  hand  and,  very 
gently,  touched  the  old  man’s  coat. 

“Speak  to  me,  grandfather,”  he  said.  “They’re  gone.  He  won’t 
hurt  you  again.  Oh !  The  shadows !  ”  The  oil  had  nearly  failed 
in  the  lamp,  and  the  flame  flared  up  and  died  down  like  a  jack-in- 
the  box;  the  room  seemed  to  jump  with  it.  His  hand  touched  the 
man’s  shoulder,  and  now  it  travelled  down  the  sleeve.  He  stopped 
and  let  his  fingers  travel  round  the  buttons — they  were  so  hard 
and  cold  that  he  started  for  a  moment.  Then  his  fingers  slipped  off 
the  coat  and  touched  the  back  of  the  hand.  The  knotted  veins  stood 
out  like  iron,  but  the  flesh  was  clammy  and  warm.  His  own  hand 
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was  suddenly  frozen.  He  could  not  move  it  away,  and  he  knelt 
there,  rigid,  with  his  eyes  fixed  in  front  of  him. 

The  flame  of  the  lamp  gave  a  leap  and  for  an  instant  the  room 
was  alive  with  light. 

Everything  sprang  out  of  the  darkness — the  table,  the  shuttered 
windows,  the  dirty  floor  littered  with  papers  and  the  unswept  refuse 
of  fifty  years,  and,  at  the  last,  for  a  moment,  the  white  face,  the 
crooked  neck,  the  filmy  eyes  of  the  old  man. 

Then  the  lamp  flickered  out  into  darkness.  The  fool  struggled 
to  his  feet,  and,  with  little  cries,  his  hand  stretched  before  his  face, 
he  crept  towards  the  door.  Suddenly  he  stumbled.  There  was 
something  in  the  way.  He  pushed  it  aside  and  knew  that  it  was 
the  leg  of  the  dead  man.  The  touch  that  he  gave  it  brought  it 
heavily  to  the  floor. 

He  did  not  dare  to  move.  He  felt  as  though  the  body  were  on 
every  side  of  him.  He  became  wild  with  terror  and  there  were 
strange  noises  in  his  ears.  Suddenly  he  knew — it  was  the  sound  of 
the  Clocks.  They  were  coming  up  the  stairs.  The  buzzing  grew’ 
louder  and  louder.  The  room  w'as  filled  with  the  sound. 

He  shouted  “You  devils!”  and  stumbled  to  his  feet.  He  must 
get  out,  but  the  dead  lx)dy  stopped  him — it  stuck  to  him  so  that 
he  dragged  it  with  him  as  he  moved. 

Then  they  were  upon  him ;  the  room  was  filled  with  them ;  their 
hands  were  at  his  throat,  their  cry  was  in  his  ears,  their  breath  was 
on  his  cheek.  He  beat  them  off  with  his  hands  but  they  had  him 
by  the  knees — they  dragged  him  dowm  and  down - 

When  the  grim  silence  of  the  house  stirred  an  inquisitive  attention, 
its  doors  were  invaded. 

In  the  dusty  room  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  they  found  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  fool  and  the  old  man  lying,  in  a  tangled  heap,  together. 

H.  S.  Walpole. 


CORENTINE.^ 

A  BRETON  EPISODE. 

§  3 

The  years  passed  away,  and  there  is  neither  pleasure  nor  profit 
in  recounting  their  specific  incidents.  Everyone  can  reconstruct, 
from  his  own  or  others’  experience,  the  course  of  an  intrigue  com¬ 
menced  in  so  inauspicious  a  fashion.  What  chance  of  happiness 
was  there  for  either  of  the  too-daring  pair,  who  had  tried  to  burst 
the  bonds  of  the  commonplace  and  to  wrest  the  decrees  of  destiny 
to  their  own  advantage?  Each  was  bound  to  evolve  according  to 
his  or  her  predestined  temperament,  and  find  comfort  or  misery 
in  following  out  the  laws  of  their  respective  nature.  What  of 
poor  Corentine?  It  was  roses,  roses  all  the  way  when  first  she 
accompanied  Paul  in  his  hurried  departure  to  England.  In  some 
dim,  vague  way  she  supposed  that  London  was  the  goal  of  the  artist’s 
ambition,  instead  of  being,  as  it  too  frequently  is,  its  grave.  Trans¬ 
planted  as  she  was  from  the  hills  and  valleys  she  loved,  an  alien  in 
an  alien  land,  she  tried  in  vain  to  adapt  herself  to  new  conditions 
and  to  cultivate  her  poetic  gift  amid  unfriendly  surroundings.  Her 
illicit  relation  to  Paul  was,  of  course,  promptly  regularised  as  soon 
as  they  reached  England.  Paul  was  no  libertine,  nor  could  he 
have  borne  an  existence  which  included  a  secret  intrigue,  to  be 
carefully  concealed  from  his  relations  and  friends.  But  the  girl 
could  not  blossom  in  the  uncongenial  air.  She  tried,  and  tried  in 
vain,  to  recover  the  natural  gaiety  of  her  disposition;  the  bright, 
unforced  spirits  would  not  return  in  the  artificial  atmosphere  of 
London  squares  and  the  depressing  ugliness  of  the  plane-trees. 
Nor  was  she  at  any  loss  to  account  for  the  cause.  She  knew  that 
she  was  under  a  curse.  She  had  sold  her  soul,  and  in  that  dreadful 
bargaining  with  evil  powers,  all  that  had  been  originally  her  gift 
and  her  treasure  was  bound  to  wither  and  disappear.  She  grew 
moody,  restless,  discontented,  and  though  she  struggled  hard  against 
her  depression,  with  perfect  and  unflinching  loyalty,  the  poor  girl 
could  not  help  but  read  in  her  husband’s  face  the  signs  that  he 
was  disappointed  in  her. 

Fortunately  Paul’s  public  career  suffered  no  check  from  the 
growing  unhappiness  at  home.  He  had  stood  for  Parliament,  been 
elected  in  the  Liberal  interest  by  a  constituency  which  seemed 
perfectly  contented  with  their  choice,  and  managed  to  keep  up  a 
considerable  practice  at  the  Bar  which  brought  him  in  no  small 
annual  income.  Fortune  clearly  was  smiling  on  him,  for  on  several 
occasions  his  speeches  in  Parliament  gained  considerable  notice, 
and  he  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  politicians  bound  to  succeed. 
So  rapid  was  his  rise  that  it  was  supposed  that,  in  any  reconstruc- 
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tion  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Prime  Minister  would  probably  offer  him 
an  Under-Secretaryship;  for  he  was  a  clever  speaker,  and  could 
thoroughly  be  depended  on  as  a  champion  of  the  Liberal  faith. 
He  very  carefully  spoke  only  on  subjects  which  he  had  studied, 
and  as  he  knew  more  than  most  of  his  contemporaries  about  the 
intricacies  of  foreign  politics,  no  one  was  surprised  when  it  was 
announced  that  Paul  Wargrave  was  to  be  Under-Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  Of  course,  Corentine — or  Yvonne,  as  she  was 
called  by  her  husband  and  her  few  friends — was  rejoiced  in  the 
growing  celebrity  of  the  man  she  loved.  It  was  her  one  most 
precious  consolation  in  her  troubles,  and  she  was  bound  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  if  she  had  had  to  pay  dearly  for  his  success,  at  all  events 
the  dark  gods  of  Kaour  had  kept  their  word.  Of  course,  Paul  had 
long  since  put  aside  and  forgotten  the  marvellous  story  which  the 
girl  had  poured  into  his  ears.  Away  from  Brittany,  such  tales 
appeared  to  be  nothing  better  than  moonshine.  And  Corentine 
hugged  closely  to  her  desolate  little  heart  the  fact,  as  it  seemed  to 
her,  that  Paul’s  success  was  her  handiwork,  won  at  the  price  of  her 
own  eternal  hope.  She  was  no  social  success,  and  she  knew  it; 
and  because  this  misfortune  annoyed  Paul,  she  was  very  penitent 
and  sorry.  But  she  could  no  more  force  herself  into  the  mould 
of  London  than  she  could  wear  the  frocks  which  fashion  demanded. 
She  was  looked  upon  as  eccentric,  as  perhaps  a  little  mad.  Those 
who  liked  her  could  not  refrain  from  pitying  her.  Those  who  were 
unfriendly,  openly  pitied  her  husband.  “  Poor  Paul !  ”  was  the 
common  expression,  the  implication  being  that  by  his  marriage 
he  had  put  a  millstone  round  his  neck.  If  he  won  through,  it  was 
in  spite  of  his  domestic  drawbacks. 

Nor  was  Corentine  spared  the  usual  fate  of  unsatisfactory  wives, 
lij  due  course  of  time  she  was  not  only  conscious  that  her  husband’s 
love  had  waned,  but  that  he  preferred  the  society  of  others  to  all 
that  she  could  offer  him.  “He  ought  to  have  married  a  rich 
wife’’ — that  was  one  of  the  sentences  she  overheard,  which  cut  her 
to  the  heart.  She  could  so  easily  understand  what  was  meant. 
Here  was  an  ambitious  man,  who  loved  to  shine,  with  several 
prospects  of  distinction  opening  before  him,  in  which  it  would  make 
all  the  difference  whether  he  had  ample  means  or  no.  A  rich  wife 
would  have  made  the  Under- Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  a  person 
of  no  little  consequence  in  London.  The  Prime  Minister  suggested 
as  much  to  Paul  when  he  opened  before  his  flattered  listener  the 
dazzling  possibility — of  course,  in  some  not  yet  realised  circum¬ 
stances — of  the  Chief  Secretaryship.  Wealth,  it  was  presumed, 
would  have  made  his  advance  to  the  highest  post  an  easier  affair — 
wealth,  and  perhaps — as  Corentine  phrased  it  to  herself — another 
wife. 

And  then  came  the  rumour,  w’hich  Corentine  at  first  angrily 
brushed  aside,  that  Paul  was  entangling  himself  wdth  an  American 
heiress,  who  was  parading  her  millions  and  her  extravagant  gowns 
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before  a  duly  respectful  and  wondering  metropolis.  This  was  just 
the  opportunity  which  ought  to  have  presented  itself  earlier  in 
Paul’s  career.  Such  a  marriage  would  have  “made”  him,  in  the 
world’s  judgment.  And  though  Corentine  knew  better,  and  remem¬ 
bered  how  many  Celtic  elements  went  to  form  her  husband’s 
character,  and  how  little  he  was  likely  to  be  made  happy  by  sheer 
gold,  she  could  not  but  wonder  to  herself  whether  Paul  was  really 
changed  in  fibre  by  his  remarkable  success.  Prosperity  does  not 
always  or  often  improve  either  men  or  women.  Sometimes  it  makes 
them  coarser,  commoner  creatures,  with  a  cynical  outlook  and  a 
much  overshadowed  ideal.  What  had  become  of  Paul’s  ideal  when 
he  could  find  pleasure  in  the  company  of  a  clever,  hard,  American 
woman  who  had  not  yet  sloughed  the  skin  of  her  Chicago  vulgarity? 
At  least,  this  is  how  she  seemed  to  Corentine,  though  very  likely 
she  did  her  rival  some  injustice.  Meanwhile,  it  was  unfortunately 
impossible  to  ignore  the  growing  reports  that  the  young  man  was 
flirting  desperately  with  the  heiress,  and  that  scandal  was  coupling 
their  names  together  with  unmistakable  emphasis.  The  wife  pined 
at  home  and  ate  her  heart  out  in  miserable  solitude. 

A  more  flagrant  incident  than  usual  brought  matters  to  a  head. 
Paul  accepted  an  invitation  to  join  his  American  friend,  together 
with  her  “poppa”  and  “momma,”  in  a  yachting  cruise  round  the 
coasts  of  Scotland.  Corentine  was  not  even  asked.  Even  the  poor 
formality  of  aJi  invitation  sure  to  be  refused  was  considered  ur 
necessary  by  these  enterprising  Transatlantic  visitors.  But, 
course,  the  point  which  rankled  in  the  neglected  wife’s  breast  was 
not  their  lack  of  manners,  but  Paul’s  acceptance  of  it  as  somethin? 
not  w'orth  talking  about.  Indeed,  the  wound  was  deeper  than  she 
thought  it  would  be.  On  interrogating  her  husband,  Corentine 
listened  in  amazement  to  his  offhand  remark,  “Oh,  I  told  them  it 
was  no  good  their  asking  you,  for  you  did  not  care  for  yachting 
cruises.”  Nothing  quite  so  cynically  brutal  had  ever  before  come 
from  Paul’s  lips.  And  in  such  circumstances  even  a  patient  Grizzel 
would  be  bound  to  resent  so  open  an  insult. 

“Paul,”  said  Corentine  quietly,  “as  you  choose  to  neglect  me  in 
this  fashion,  you  will  not  be  surprised  if  I  look  after  myself.” 
“By  all  means,”  said  Paul,  with  a  laugh,  “though  I  don’t  quite 
understand  what  you  mean  by  neglecting.  You  see,  my  home  ia 
not  quite  a  cheerful  place — though  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  put  it  so 
plainly.  If  you  had  had  children,  it  might  have  been  a  different 
matter — both  for  you  and  for  me  !  ”  And  he  left  the  room  without 
a  further  word. 

It  was  too  much.  The  taunt  about  the  absence  of  children  was 
as  ungenerous  as  it  was  deadly.  Corentine  hurst  into  tears.  But 
she  had  now  made  up  her  mind.  She  wrote  a  letter  to  her  husband, 
saying  that  as  she  had  heard  that  old  Monik  was  ill,  she  intended 
ci'ossing  over  to  Brittany  without  delay ;  and  she  added  nothing 
about  the  date  of  her  return.  Relenting  just  before  she  sealed  the 
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envelope,  she  wrote  a  postscript:  “If  and  when  you  want  me,  you 
will  always  find  me  ready.  I  do  not  change.” 

Monik’s  illness  was  not  a  fiction,  but  under  happier  conditions 
Corentine  would  have  thought  twice  about  leaving  her  husband. 
Paul  only  received  the  letter  when  he  came  home  from  his  three 
weeks’  tour.  He  was  surprised  and  sobered  by  his  wife’s  unlooked- 
for  departure,  and  he  wrote  her  quite  a  kindly  little  note.  He 
also  explained  that  the  imminence  of  an  Autumn  Session  prevented 
him  for  the  present  from  joining  her.  But  he  hoped  to  do  so  later. 
After  all,  she  was  his  wife. 


§  4. 

It  was  night-time  on  November  2nd.  The  Feast  of  All  Souls  is 
kept  with  a  peculiar  ceremonial  in  Brittany,  when  doors  are  left 
wide  open,  candles  are  lit,  and  the  tables  are  spread  with  food  for 
the  unhappy  dead.  In  a  cottage  overlooking  the  Bay  of  Douarnenez, 
in  which  underneath  the  waters  is  supposed  to  lie  the  buried  city 
of  Ker-Is,  the  aged  !Monik  was  busy  making  the  proper  preparations. 
With  slow  and  difficult  steps  she  moved  about  the  room,  throwing 
open  the  door,  lighting  candles,  and  fetching  from  the  cupboard 
-arious  plates  of  food.  On  one  wall  stood  the  image  of  St.  Anne  de 
a  Palude,  to  whom  the  wdiole  district  is  dedicated.  Monik  lit  two 
randies  to  place  beneath  the  rude  sculpture  of  the  patron  saint, 
0  that  she  might  lend  an  ear  to  earnest  prayers.  It  was  a  gloomy 
night,  dark  with  clouds  and  the  menace  of  rain — just  such  a  night 
as  the  dead  w'ould  choose  to  ride  abroad — the  dead  who  were  not 
yet  blessed,  but  w'ho  in  purgatorial  pain  asked  for  some  charity  from 
the  living.  Monik  was  crooning  to  herself  some  verses  of  the  Chant 
of  the  Souls  in  Purgatory:  — 

“Pray,  King  and  Clown  :  pray.  Lord  and  Serf  :  pray  all  men  great  and  small  : 
To-night ^e  keep  the  Feast  of  Souls,  the  dead  men’s  festival! 

“  Hark !  Death  is  knocking  at  the  door !  and  every  heart  stands  still. 

We  hearken  and  we  open,  Death  1  What  is  thy  sovereign  will  ? 

“We  are  the  hapless  Dead,  who  seek  at  every  open  door 
The  boon  of  hospitable  cheer,  the  gifts  from  out  your  store!  .  .  .” 

The  inner  door  of  the  cottage  opened,  and  Corentine  slowly- 
entered;  the  change  which  the  last  few  months  had  made  in  her 
was  very  noticeable.  The  face  was  worn,  with  deep  lines  on  the 
forehead,  and  dark  marks  under  her  eyes.  Her  whole  attitude 
seemed  listless  and  tired,  as  of  a  person  who  has  lost  all  interest 
in  life.  And  she  looked  so  white  and  bloodless  that  those  who 
saw  her — her  old  friends  in  Brittany — might  well  be  excused  for 
thinking  that  she  was  a  wraith,  a  phantom,  rather  than  the  active 
and  spirited  Corentine  whom  they  remembered.  But  the  eyes 
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were  very  bright  and  still  concealed  wonderful  secrets  within  their 
liquid  depths. 

“Monik,  dear,”  she  spoke  almost  fretfully,  “why  are  all  the 
candles  lit  and  the  tables  spread?” 

“You  have  forgotten,  my  child,”  said  the  old  woman,  tenderly, 
“what  night  it  is.  Is  not  this  the  dark  month,  the  month  of 
November?  ” 

“I  hardly  remember  how  the  months  pass.  Is  it  truly  November? 
My  life  is  full  of  work,  and  I  do  not  keep  count  of  the  passing 
time.” 

“Truly  it  is  November,”  said  Monik  solemnly,  “and  we  celebrate 
to-night  the  Festival  of  the  Dead.” 

“The  dead — yes.  But,  Monik,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  any 
dear  dead  ones  to  come  back  and  give  me  their  blessing.  I  think 
that  all  my  dead  ones  must  be  unhappy,  sorrowful  souls,  who  look 
with  anger  or  with  tears  at  a  daughter  they  disown.” 

Monik  stopped  in  her  w'ork  for  a  moment.  Then  she  said,  “All 
the  dead  are  unhappy,  my  child.  We  leave  our  houses  open  to 
them :  we  light  the  candles :  we  keep  up  the  fire :  we  lay  the 
table  with  food  and  drink — that  the  poor  souls  may  at  least  on 
one  night  of  the  year  be  warm  and  well-fed,  and  cease  to  shiver 
in  the  dark.” 

“Monik,”  said  Corentine,  “is  it  happier  to  be  alive  than  to  be 
dead?  What  can  be  more  beautiful  than  to  be  at  peace,  and  to 
have  done  with  trouble  and  sin?  The  poor  bodies  are  at  rest  in 
the  quiet  churchyard,  and  the  souls — the  happy  souls — are  in 
God’s  arms.  ...” 

“Ma  Dou4,”  said  Monik,  “it  is  better  to  see  the  blessed  sun 
than  to  lie  in  a  cold  grave.  All  the  dead  are  unhappy — why  else 
do  we  give  them  this  welcome  ?  They  weep  and  wail  for  what  they 
have  lost ;  they  want  the  light  of  day,  the  cheerful  blaze  of  the  fire, 
the  good  red  blood  pulsing  in  their  veins.  I  have  heard  them  cry. 
I  have  listened  to  their  pitiful  voices.” 

“If  they  come  and  weep  to-night,”  replied  Corentine,  “it  is  for 
me  they  will  shed  tears.” 

“Dear  one,  why  do  you  say  so?  You  tend  the  sick,  you  visit 
the  poor,  you  carry  out  the  w*ork  of  the  blessed  St.  Anne.  Ask  the 
priest.  He  knows  what  you  have  done  for  him  and  for  St.  Anne.” 

Corentine  sighed.  “And  the  poor  try  to  bless  me.  They  do 
not  know.  They  do  not  understand  that  there  is  no  healing  in  my 
touch,  no  comfort  in  my  heart.  Has  anyone  been  in  to-night?” 

“Yann  ar  Minouz  came.  He  wanted  you  to  come  and  see  him. 
He  thinks  that  he  is  going  to  die.  And  old  Kaour  .  .  .” 

Corentine  started.  “Old  Kaour?” 

“Yes.  Yann  brought  a  message  from  him.  There  is  something 
he  wants  to  tell  you.  But,”  the  old  woman  went  on,  as  she  saw 
the  girl  shudder,  “you  need  not  go  to  him.  He  has  no  right  to 
ask  you.  He  is  not  a  Christian.” 
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“Am  I  a  Christian?  Are  any  of  us  Christians?”  Corentine 
spoke  passionately.  “If  he  wants  me,  I  have  no  right  to  refuse. 
He  sends  for  me.  I  must  go.” 

There  was  a  depth  of  anguish  in  her  eyes,  but  she  spoke 
firmly.  Old  Monik  shook  her  head.  “If  you  go,  I  will  go  with 
you.” 

“Yes,  dear  Monik.  Go  and  tell  them — tell  Y^ann — that  I  will 
come.  I  will  follow  you.” 

Monik  went  out  reluctantly,  and  Corentine  sat,  looking  out 
through  the  open  door  with  a  troubled  face.  In  the  gathering 
blackness  she  saw  the  shapes  of  many  things ;  her  thoughts  seemed 
to  take  bodily  form  and  cross  the  horizon  as  tangled  clouds  of 
menacing  import.  She  saw  herself  moving  among  the  sick  and 
bringing  help  to  the  needy,  but  always  with  that  sad,  spiritless 
look  in  her  face,  as  though  she  knew  that  her  mission  was  in  vain. 
At  least,  she  was  trying  hard  to  do  a  little  good  in  her  little  world 
of  Brittany,  as  she  had  failed  so  woefully  in  the  big  world  across 
the  Channel.  But  was  it  now  too  late  to  redeem  the  past?  And 
would  the  God  she  had  renounced  ever  turn  His  face  of  mercy 
and  loving-kindness  to  her  again?  Then  there  came  another  form 
across  the  path  of  her  vision.  She  saw  Paul,  not  in  his  robust 
vigour  and  health,  rising  step  by  step  up  the  ladder  of  his  ambition, 
lut  sick,  and  ailing,  and  careworn,  like  a  broken  man.  His  last 
i  itter  spoke  of  some  illness,  but  treated  it  as  though  it  were 
accidental  and  temporary.  But  yesterday  she  had  seen  in  the 
j,  ipers,  which  were  always  religiously  supplied  to  her  from  London, 
awme  reference  to  a  scene  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which 
Paul  in  the  middle  of  a  speech  had  had  to  stop  abruptly,  and  was 
helped  by  his  friends  homeward.  What  did  it  mean?  Was  he 
really  ill?  Ought  she  to  go  back  to  him,  or  w’ould  he  send  for 
her?  Or  would  he  at  last  make  up  his  mind  to  come  to  her  in 
Brittany  and  take  her  once  more  in  his  arms? 

Softly  through  the  murky  gloom  came  the  sound  of  a  low, 
monotonous  singing.  It  was  the  Chant  of  the  Beggars,  the  Chant 
of  the  Souls  in  purgatory.  A  dead,  clinging  mist  seemed  to  be 
lying  on  the  land.  Yet  now  and  again,  through  the  rents  of  the 
sea-fog,  could  be  seen  dim  shapes  of  beggars  as  they  passed  the 
open  door.  Some  of  them  carried  lanterns,  which  cast  mysterious 
shadows.  As  the  glimmering  points  of  light  went  by,  the  chant 
seemed  to  swell  into  a  vague,  sepulchral  chorus : 

“  Pray,  King  and  Clown  :  pray.  Lord  and  Serf  ;  pray  all  men  great  and  small  : 
To-night  we  keep  the  Feast  of  Souls,  the  dead  men’s  festival ! 

"Hark!  Death  is  knocking  at  the  door!  and  every  heart  stands  still. 

We  hearken  and  we  open.  Death!  What  is  thy  sovereign  will? 

“We  are  the  hapless  Dead,  who  seek  at  every  open  door 
The  boon  of  hospitable  cheer,  the  gifts  from  out  your  store. 
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“  Pray  for  ua,  brothers,  husbands,  friends  :  the  children  cannot  pray  : 

But  ye  who  know  what  sorrow  is,  raise  hands  for  us  alway ! 

“Fire  is  above  us,  fire  below:  the  flaming  torrent  rolls 
In  endless  streams  of  anguish.  Pray,  pray  for  our  tortured  souls !  ” 

As  the  song  of  the  beggars  faded  in  the  distance,  Corentine  rose 
from  her  chair  and  went  to  the  open  door.  With  a  half-stifled 
scream,  she  recognised  a  tall  figure  standing  outside.  It  was 
Kaour  himself — a  very  haggard,  old,  and  dishevelled  Kaour,  who 
nevertheless  kept  the  savage  brilliancy  of  his  eyes.  To  her 
frightened  vision,  he  looked  hardly  sane. 

“  You  I  ”  she  said,  shrinking  back. 

“Yes,  I — Kaour.”  He  deliberately  entered  the  room,  and  closed 
the  door  behind  him. 

“I  was  coming  to  you,”  said  Corentine.  “I  heard  you  were  ill.” 

“And  I  have  come  to  you,”  was  the  answ^er.  The  man,  after  a 
moment’s  pause,  sat  down  heavily  as  though  he  were  exhausted. 
“I  am  not  so  strong  as  I  was — six  years  ago,”  he  said. 

“  Six  years,”  repeated  Corentine,  faintly. 

“Yes,  just  six  years,  almost  to  the  day.”  Kaour  looked  her 
straight  in  the  eyes.  “  Six  years  ago  a  compact  was  made  in  the 
ruined  chapel  by  the  sea.  Six  years  of  life  and  fame  for  the  man 
you  loved.  The  time  has  come  round.  I  looked  for  you  at 
Rumengol.  They  told  me  you  were  here — and  I  have  come.” 

The  girl  gazed  at  him,  almost  fascinated.  His  voice  was  quiet 
and  low,  but  his  eyes  had  strange  gleams  in  them,  which  made 
her  heart  beat  fast. 

“You  asked  for  something  and  I  gave  it,”  he  w'ent  on.  “I  told 
you  to  go  to  your  gods,  but  you  chose  to  come  to  mine.  What 
have  you  to  say  ?  ” 

Corentine  did  not  answer.  There  seemed  nothing  to  say. 

“Has  he  not  lived — the  man  w^hom  you  loved?  Did  he  not  gain 
what  his  heart  desired?  Fame,  honour — the  things  men  covet? 
Has  aught  of  the  promise  been  unfulfilled  ?  ” 

The  girl  shook  her  head. 

“  And  you  ?  ”  pursued  Kaour. 

“I  think  I  have  been  dying  slowly  all  those  six  years,”  she  said. 

Kaour’s  eyes  flashed.  “You  are  not  afraid  of  death,  then?” 
It  was  the  first  time  that  he  raised  his  voice. 

“The  bitterness  of  death  has  passed,”  whispered  Corentine. 
“I  died  when  I  lost  his  love.” 

Kaour  smiled,  and  was  silent  for  awhile.  In  the  intense  stillness 
Corentine  seemed  to  hear  her  pulses  throbbing. 

“Listen,”  the  stem  voice  began  again.  “I  am  an  old  man,  and 
have  lived  a  life  different  from  other  men.  My  gods  are  not  yours. 
And  they  used  to  speak  to  me.  I  used  to  hear  them  in  the  forest 
under  the  oak-trees,  and  by  the  side  of  the  sea.  But  they  do  not 
speak  to  me  now\  I  ask  for  a  sign,  and  no  sign  comes.  I  have 
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sought  for  their  message,  when  the  sun  is  at  midday,  and  when 
the  stars  are  shining  at  midnight.  But  there  is  no  message.  It  is 
strange.  I  do  not  understand.  My  mind  is  clouded  with  many 
doubts.  .  .  •  And  the  priests,  your  priests,  have  said  things  to  me 
which  sound  like  riddles.  I  do  not  understand.  But  they  may 
speak  truth — I  do  not  know.  It  is  all  strange.” 

Suddenly  Kaour  seemed  to  have  become  an  old  man — very,  very 
old,  without  any  grasp  on  life.  As  he  bow'ed  his  head  on  his  hands, 
Corentine  felt  a  pang  of  pity  for  this  fierce  creature,  whose  spirit, 
unbroken  heretofore,  had  apparently  snapped.  She  went  over  to 
him  and  touched  him  on  the  shoulder.  He  slowly  raised  his  head 
and  took  her  by  the  hand. 

“Let  me  look  at  your  hand,”  he  said.  “There  is  no  mark  left 
on  your  wrist,  where  my  knife  cut  you,  and  your  finger,  your 
heart-finger,  has  another  ring.  Do  you  remember  that  I  took  a 
ring  from  that  finger?” 

She  bowed  her  head. 

“I  have  that  ring  still.  Here  it  is.  No,”  as  she  put  out  her 
hand,  “you  must  not  take  it  yet.  I  may  be  able  to  give  it  back 
to  you,  or  I  may  not.  My  gods  have  given  me  no  sign.  But 
though  they  have  been  silent,  and  no  voice  has  whispered  in  my 
ear  in  those  sacred  haunts  where  their  presence  used  to  dwell, 
there  has  come  to  me  a  sign.” 

“What  sign?”  asked  Corentine.  She  could  not  help  but  be 
sorry  for  the  man  whom  his  gods  had  deserted. 

“Not  from  them.  .  .  .  No.  There  has  only  been  an  awful 
silence,  a  silence  which  has  driven  me  mad.  It  is  your  priest,  a 
Christian  priest,  who  has  given  me  a  sign.  But  I  know  not  if 
I  may  accept  it.” 

Corentine  looked  at  him  in  wonder.  “What  has  the  priest 
said?”  she  asked. 

“They  are  strange  words,  but  I  do  not  forget  them.  He  said 
that  forgiveness  was  better  than  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  love 
stronger  than  death.  And  you  must  explain,  the  sign.” 

“I?”  said  Corentine.  “How  shall  I  explain?” 

“  Is  the  sign  true  ?  Do  you  think  those  words  are  true  ?  ” 

“They  are  our  Christian  faith,”  said  the  girl  simply. 

Kaour  looked  hungrily  at  her,  and  his  manner  grew  more  excited. 
“Can  you  prove  that  they  are  true?  I  will  give  you  back  your 
ring,  if  you  can  prove  to  me  that  they  are  true.  I  will  take  away 
the  curse,  the  curse  that  belongs  to  gods  who  are  silent,  who 
perhaps  are  dead.  Give  me  your  hand  again.”  Kaour  raised 
himself  from  his  seat  and  grasped  her  hand.  “Look  at  me,  look 
into  my  eyes.  Is  love  stronger  than  death?  Can  you  prove  it?” 

“I  have  tried  to  prove  it  in  my  life.” 

“But  you  have  failed — is  not  that  so?  You  said  that  love  was 
dead — that  his  love  was  dead?” 

“  I  have  always  loved  him.” 

“But  he?  Does  he  love  you?  Has  your  love  prevailed?  Ah, 
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you  are  silent!  How  can  love  be  stronger  than  death,  when  your 
love  has  not  been  able  even  to  conquer  him?  His  love  has  failed. 
Your  love  has  failed.  Love  is  a  feeble  thing.  It  cannot  even 
live  its  own  life.  It  cannot  keep  itself  alive.  How  then  can  it 
conquer  death?  Ah,  there  is  no  sign,  no  sign!  Only  darkness  and 
silence !  ” 

Kaour  threw  Corentine’s  hand  away  and  moaned  in  his  anguish, 
as  he  began  to  pace  up  and  down  the  room.  Then  his  manner 
changed,  and  his  eyes  flashed. 

“But  I,  at  least,  know  what  I  have  to  do!  ”  he  suddenly  burst 
out.  “There  is  no  sign — no.  But  why?  The  gods  will  give  me 
no  sign,  because  I  have  not  carried  out  their  will.  A  life  for  a  life 
— that  is  their  law.  I  gave  you  a  life — the  life  of  the  man  you 
loved.  And  my  gods  demand  a  life  in  return.  Hesus  demands  it 
— the  god  of  sacrifices,  the  god  whose  shadow  i§  death.  If  I  do 
the  behest  of  the  gods,  they  will  no  longer  be  silent.  They  will 
speak;  they  will  give  me  a  sign.  Hesus  asks  a  life  for  a  life. 
Come !  ” 

Corentine  looked  at  him  terrified.  “What  are  you  saying?  What 
do  you  mean  ?  ”  she  said. 

His  voice  rose,  as  his  mad  emotion  gained  on  him. 

“  You  said  you  were  not  afraid  to  die.  The  time  has  come — the 
sacrifice  is  here.  You  shall  be  the  victim,  the  splendid,  willing 
victim,  who  is  not  afraid  to  die.  My  gods  give  you  this  honour. 

I  will  be  their  priest.  And  then,  perchance,  they  will  speak  to 
me  again  and  break  their  dreadful  silence.  Oh,  Hesus,  Taramis, 
Teutates — I  give  you  a  noble  sacrifice !  ” 

He  turned  on  the  girl  and  seized  her  in  his  arms.  “  A  life  for  a 
life  !  A  life  for  a  life  !  ” 

She  struggled  and  screamed,  but  she  was  no  match  for  this 
raving  maniac.  He  held  her  close,  and  the  sharp  knife  that  he 
drew  from  beneath  his  dress  was  plunged  once — twice — ^into  her 
white  throat.  “  A  life  for  a  life !  A  life  for  a  life !  ” 

*  S:  *  *  *  * 

Through  the  night,  the  steamer  crossing  the  Channel  from  England 
was  carrying  a  letter  from  Paul  W'argrave.  In  it  he  told  his  wife 
of  his  recent  illness,  expressed  his  sorrow  at  past  neglect,  and  begged 
her  to  come  back  to  him. 

But  Corentine  lay  along  the  floor,  like  a  white,  stricken  bird. 

Walter  Lennard. 


(Concluded.) 


COKEESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 


Dear  Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  at  this  date  to  point  out  a 
fallacious  method  of  computation  in  Mr.  Ellis  Barker’s  article  in 
your  August  number,  in  which  he  attempts  to  prove  the  ineptitude 
of  British  methods  as  compared  with  those  of  the  U.S.A. 

Thus  he  argues  from  the  values  alone  as  if  these  represented 
what  was  done  in  each  particular  trade.  Money,  however,  is  only 
worth  its  exchange  value,  and  it  obviously  affords  a  very  indifferent 
test  if  the  same  thing  is  not  comprehended  by  its  terms  in  each 
country.  The  U.S.A.  by  artificial  protection  is  a  land  of  high 
prices,  Britain  of  low,  and  the  bulk  of  the  American  production  is 
for  the  home  protected  market.  Mr.  E.  Barker  states  that  the 
wholesale  prices  in  both  countries  are  the  same,  but  only  offers 
his  own  authority  for  this  statement.  He  supports  it  by  the 
flimsy  argument  that  if  this  were  not  so,  how  could  American 
products  find  a  sale  here.  The  amount  of  manufactures  sold  here 
is  comparatively  small,  and,  as  we  are  persistently  told,  often 
consists  of  dumped  goods.  This  matter  of  price  agreement  is  at  the 
centre  of  Mr.  Barker’s  argument,  but  he  complacently  accepts  for 
granted,  from  remote  and  unconnected  occurrences,  what  would  seem 
to  be  his  duty  as  an  exponent  of  economic  fact  to  search  out.  He 
hus  illustrates  once  again  the  sloppiness  of  Tariff  Reform  arith- 
neticians,  to  use  Mr.  Asquith’s  memorable  phrase. 

The  only  proper  means  of  testing  two  performers  can  be  when 
ihey  compete  on  even  ground.  U.S.A.  does  not  yet  come  near 
Iritain  in  exports  to  common  markets.  Mr.  Barker  will  only  raise 
a  smile  when  he  informs  Lancashire  men  of  the  inferiority  of  their 
methods  in  cotton,  and  so  long  as  they  hold  the  bulk  of  the  export 
trade  they  can  take  Mr.  Barker’s  assumptions  without  a  panic.  Does 
Mr.  Barker  expect  Britain  to  have  as  many  inhabitants  as  the 
U.S.A.? 

Yours,  &c., 

Pamber  Heath,  Nr.  Basingstoke.  T.  A.  Oppe. 

September  Ist,  1913. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Dear  Sir, — Mr.  Oppe,  referring  to  my  article,  “Great  Britain’s 
Poverty  and  its  Causes,”  in  which  I  showed  that,  measured  by 
wholesale  prices,  American  industries  produce  from  two  to  three 
times  as  much  per  worker  as  do  the  corresponding  British  industries, 
calls  my  method  of  computation  “fallacious,”  denies  the  fact  that 
British  industries  are  inefficient  as  compared  to  the  American,  and 
refers  to  the  British  cotton  industry  as  an  example  of  high  mechanical 
efficiency. 

In  reply  I  would  say  that  my  figures,  being  taken  from  the  British 
and  American  industrial  censuses,  are  the  most  reliable  that  can 
be  given.  The  fact  that  the  wholesale  price  of  British  and  American 


manufactures  are  approximately  equal,  is  known  to  all  who  have 
studied  the  subject.  As  it  would  take  too  long  to  prove  that  most 
American  and  British  manufactures  are  sold  at  approximately  the 
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same  wholesale  prices,  but  by  no  means  at  the  same  retail  prices 
1  would  refer  your  readers  to  the  Keport  on  Cotton  Manufactures 
recently  published  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Board,  from  which 
I  would  take  the  following  quotation :  — 

“The  conclusion  that  under  present  methods  of  production  on  many  plain 
fabrics  the  cost  of  production  is  not  greater  in  this  country  is  borne  out  by  a 
comparison  of  English  and  American  mill  prices.  A  comparison  of  such  prices 
on  a  large  variety  of  these  fabrics  in  England  and  the  United  States  for 
the  date  1st  July,  1911,  shows  that  in  the  case  of  plain  goods  the  American 
price  at  the  mill  was  in  no  case  much  above  the  English  mill  price,  while  in  the 
majority  of  cases  it  was  lower.  ...  In  the  case  of  a  large  variety  of  plain  goods 
the  labour  cost  of  turning  the  yarn  into  cloth  in  the  United  States  is  no  greater 
and  in  some  cases  is  lower,  tnan  in  England.  For  cloths  woven  on  automatic 
looms,  this  is  especially  the  case.” 

The  foregoing  extract  shows  that  American  cottons  are  wholesale 
no  dearer  than  are  British  cottons,  and  similar  conditions  prevail  in 
most  industries.  American  goods  are,  wholesale,  no  dearer  than  British 
goods,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  American  wages  are  nearly  three 
times  as  high  as  our  British  wages,  because  the  American  industries 
are  far  more  efficient  than  are  the  British.  The  cotton  industry, 
to  which  Mr.  Oppe  refers,  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  In  the 
American  Government  Report  quoted,  we  read:  — 

“English  cotton  manufacturers  make  little  use  of  automatic  looms,  of  which 
there  were  less  than  six  thousand  in  May,  1911,  in  the  whole  of  England,  while 
in  the  United  States  there  are  well  over  200,000.” 

As  one  man  can  tend  only  about  four  ordinary  looms,  as  compared 
with  up  to  twenty-eight  automatic  looms,  the  greater  efficiency  of 
the  American  cotton  industry  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  questioned. 
Mr.  Oppe  is  evidently  a  Free  Trader  who,  starting  with  the  doctrine 
that  Free  Trade  makes  for  efficiency,  qxiestions  the  correctness  of  my 
figures.  Free  Trade,  far  from  having  maintained  our  former  efficiency 
and  mechanical  supremacy,  has  made  our  industries  inefficient,  while 
high  Protection  has  given  to  the  United  States  by  far  the  most 
efficient  manufacturing  industries  in  the  world. 

While  wholesale  prices  are  approximately  equal  in  both  countries, 
retail  prices  are  much  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  Great 
Britain,  because,  in  the  United  States  distances,  and  consequently 
cost  of  transport,  are  greater,  and  the  wages  of  salesmen  and  sales¬ 
women  are  higher  than  they  are  in  this  country.  Therefore,  the 
American  retailers  have  to  add  a  larger  percentage  to  the  wholesale 
price  than  the  British,  and  thus  the  superficial  who  compare  merely 
the  shop  prices  in  both  countries  are  apt  to  conclude  that  American 
wholesale  prices  are  higher  than  British  “owing  to  Protection.” 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Constitutional  Club,  W.C.  J.  Ellis  Barker. 


The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  be  type- 
urritten. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 


